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THE TARIFF AND THE OREGON, 
BY AN ENGLISHMAN IN AMERICA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF TAIT’S MAGAZINE, 
Washington, February 29, 1846. 


Sir,—In the present disturbed state of the relations 
betwixt Great Britain and the United States, on 


the foolish Oregon question, nothing can be more | 


salutary or providential than the progress which | 
the public mind in both countries is now making | 
| character of the dispute, I am not disposed to 
Tariffs of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Walker, respec- | 


towards sound views of Political Economy. If the 


tively, be adopted by the legislatures of the twocoun- 


tries, as I have every reason to believe they will be | 


on their own merits, war becomes almost an impos- 


frenzy and passion on the other. 


sibility, —the strife of arms gives way to that of | 
arts and peaceful industry, —the rifle and the | question has been brought before one or the other 
sword are discarded for the ploughshare and the | House of Congress nearly every day, and has been 
loom. The quality of Free Trade, like that of | argued, with few exceptions, in a spirit to which 


mercy, is not strained. It is twice blessed. 
blesses those who give, and those who take. 


has tendency even to increase the circle of its’ 
| sentiments of their representative ; on the con- 
trary, every indication of public sentiment has 


attraction ; and, without insisting upon reciprocity 
as a condition, it makes reciprocity inevitable. 


To open the ports of Great Britain to the food of | 


the world, is not merely to adjust the balance of 


| small personal experience of the state of public 
| feeling throughout the United States induces me, 
though with great diffidence, to offer. 

| Before these remarks appear in print, the news 
of the twice-rejected offer to submit the Oregon 
question to arbitration will have reached your 
readers, and may have produced, I fear, an irritat- 
ing effect upon the public mind of Britain. Much 
as I love peace, profoundly as I feel the trivial 


expect, scarcely to desire, that it should be other- 
wise. During the whole course of this question, 
all the forbearance has been upon our side, all the 
From the 4th of 
December up to the present time, the Oregon 


It | the experience of civilized senates affords no 
It | parallel. 


No single constituency has, to my 
knowledge, repudiated, in the slightest degree, the 


gone to indorse the most ultra pretensions. Meet- 


ings have been held throughout the country, espe- 


domestic interests, and to relieve our manufactur- | 


ing industry and capital from the tribute which 
they now pay to the lords of the soil. Such a 


step will operate, not merely upon the individuals | 
of a single nation, but upon all the nations of the | 


world considered as individuals. It will place their 
relations upon an enduring basis, and oppose to 
the impulses of national jealousy and passion the 
‘avincible barrier of palpable and direct interest. 
How near at hand this millennium may be, as 
far as Great Britain is concerned, it is impossible 
for me, who indite these pages at a distance of 
three thousand miles, with accuracy to foretel. 
But while I fully participate in the astonish- 
ae with which, from all accounts, Sir Robert 
Peel’s comprehensive scheme has been received by 
my countrymen at home, my satisfaction is all 
the greater, because, independent of its intrinsic 
merits, I trust it is destined to have a most 
beneficial influence upon the political relations of 
two kindred and commercial nations. It certainly 
‘ught to have —I believe it will have — such an 
influence ; but I believe and tremble, for reasons 


which shall be shortly alleged, and which no. 
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cially in the west, at which the cry has ever been, 
“The whole of Oregon, or none!” Some of the 
State Legislatures have taken up the matter on their 
own account, and have handled it with about the 
same degree of wisdom and moderation which has 
been displayed in the Washington Wittenagemote. 
Nor has the reception of the news by The Cambria 
materially lowered the tone of the “ dogs of war” 
in Congress. During the present week, Mr. Dicken- 
son, senator from the comparatively civilized and 
populous state of New York, the breath of whose 
nostrils is British commerce, has found no difficulty 
in reconciling the interests of his state with the 
advocacy of claims which he knows can never be 
peacefully conceded. Yesterday, Messrs Breese, 
Cass, Hannegan, and Allen, from Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, and Ohio, respectively, enlisted their 
small talents once more in this unhappy crusade 
against the peace of the world. Yet, if I were 
called upon to name the States most likely to be 
benefited by Sir Robert Peel's measure, 1 should 
select the four which have intrasted their interests 
to these infatuated persons. They are precisely 
the States for whose immense surplus of maize, 
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salt provisions, and other agricultural produce, our | ton, of Jay, still linger, it is true, in the « mouth 
markets are about to be opened, to the advantage | honour” of the progressing republic : but their pre- 
of all parties concerned. Que tanta insania, cives ? | cepts and example are alike discarded, and their 
What strange madness is this which weaves, at | virtues altogether out of date. The plague of 
such a juncture, the spells of horrid war! demagogues is upon the land, the compromises of 
Looking to the immense territorial resources the constitution are trampled under foot, the 
of the United States, as at present constituted, tyranny of the numerical majority is complete,— 
the inadequacy of their population for the from the President downwards, the whole patron- 
purposes of agriculture, and even of civilization, | age of the government is in the hands of petty 
the intrinsic worthlessness of the Oregon territory, | managers and pot-house politicians, who, in seers 
the distance and dangers of the way, the lion in conclave, determine beforehand their guilty mes. 
the path, the unsuitableness of Republican insti- | sures,andtheircontemptibletools. The system lately 
tutions for wars of aggression and conquest,—no | introduced, of electing the executive hy caucus, o 
words can be too strong to express the surprise | preliminary convention, unknown to the constitn. 
with which the world has seen the American | tion, is the fons et origo malorum which at present 
people throw themselves into an agitation so | oppress the American republic, The trading poli- 
chimerical and so fruitless. I find it stated in| ticians and managers of the two great parties, 
a book which professes to be a guide to emigrants | meet together respectively, elect their puppets, 
to this land of promise, that “the distance from | and agree upon the war cries by which they shall 
Independence on the extreme western border of | be bolstered up. I need scarcely say that their” 
Missouri to Oregon city on the banks of the choice seldom falls upon the noblest and most 
Columbia, is upwards of two thousand miles, and | accomplished heads, and that much tinsel and 
may be accomplished, by moderate travelling, in | stage effect is in requisition to set forth the idols 
about eighteen or twenty weeks.” The greater| which they call upon the people to worship. 
portion of the route is over an arid desert, infested The parties are then summoned to send delegates 
by bands of savages; without water, and therefore | to some certain place, on a certain day, nomin- 
without grass, over which equipped expeditions | ally to decide upon the candidate who, at the 
of scientific explorers with difficulty find their time and place appointed by law, is to poll the 
way. But when the goal is attained, nothing is strength of the party. The pretext is to avoid 
attained except lands incomparably inferior to | divisions ; the effect is to give to the needy tribe 
those which the deluded emigrants have left be- | of office-seekers and demagogues the control of 
hind, The truth is, that nobody in possession of the popular vote. Meanwhile the mass of intelli- 
his senses and of the facts, leaves the United gent and respectable citizens, who have kept aloof 
States for Oregon, except those to whom the re- from these abnormal combinations, find the tide 
straints of even semi-civilization are irksome, who | of popular opinion setting strongly in a particu: 
find even the star-spangled banner too austere a lar direction, and are themselves imperceptibly 
symbol for their taste, and who desire to plant a | borne along withit. Forwhen the decree has once 
flag of more licentious freedom for themselves on | gone forth from headquarters, every art is resorted 
the banks of the Pacific. It was only the other | to to preserve the discipline of Whig or Democra 
day that I inquired of a citizen of Missouri, | tic ranks, as the case may be. Citizens are coa- 
whether, within his knowledge, any men of respec- | jured not to risk the defeat of their party and 
tability or capital had emigrated to Oregon. His | their principles by opposing the election of such 8 
reply was, “ Certainly not ; none but loafers * go candidate put in nomination by a majority of 
there. That a few families of indigent squatters, | the sovereign people, assembled at such and 
the scum and refuse of the backwoods population, such a convention. A hireling press works up 
prompted by the instinct of the savage, whom | the Shibboleth of faction into some semblance of 
they resemble in every thing but his virtues, | reason or expediency ; and before the common 
should desire to prowl unquestioned over the wil- | sense of the country has time to come to the 
derness, is natural, and, as far as they are con- | rescue, the day of trial arrives, the tool of the 
cerned, pardonable enough; but that a nation demagogues is mounted to power by the votes 
claiming to be commercial and civilized, should, of men who have nothing in common with him 
in the cause of such men, its most worthless citi- except the party designation which he bears ; his 
zens, run the risk of war, put in jeopardy its patrons are summoned from every city and village, 
dearest interests, proclaim sentiments against | to enjoy the spoils of office ; and a legacy of pre 
which the common sense of Christendom revolts, | posterous policy, hatched in the excitement 
and which must be put down by force if necessary, | election contests, is bequeathed to the country, 
is a backward step in the progress of civilization, and half carried out before its fatal tendemey 
which the United States ought to have been the | becomes clearly discernible. 
last people in the world to take. The epidemic of territorial aggrandizemedt 
But the United States are not now as they which is now sweeping over the United State, 
were in their palmy days, when the price of | originated in this wise. Texas and Oregon, thos 
liberty had just been dearly paid, and its value _ fatal twins, first saw the light at the caucus meet 
was still duly appreciated. The names of Wash- | ing of the democratie party, commonly called the 
ington the Incorruptible, of Jefferson, of Hamil-| Baltimore Convention, held in the spring of 1844 
mae? to secure the election of Mr. Polk. The dem 


Loafer \s an American word to express an idler, a 
mawoais sujet, a“ loose fish.” ’ | gogues judged rightly of the character of th 
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\merican populace when they touched the strings 
af conquest and of war. Masses of men, who are 
st once well-fed and have nothing to lose, will 
always throw up their caps for him who blows 
che loudest bugle. It was further rightly judged 
chat Texas and Oregon would mutually sus- 
‘sin each other. By the annexation of the 
former, the sectional interests of the south and 


south-west obtain a preponderating influence in | 
the federal councils ; which stimulates the ambition | 


of the north and north-west to acquire fresh terri- 
tory for themselves, above the line of slavery. To 
adjust the domestic balance of power, this reckless 
people seem prepared to sacrifice the peace of the 
world and the interests of their country. On the 


same principle, the invasion of Mexico on the south | 


may shortly be made the pretext for the invasion 
of Canada on the north. 


“Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind.” 
There is no telling where this lust of empire 


will end, unless it receive a timely check, in this 
its first stage, by the return of the people to their 


senses, or by a decisive interposition on the part | 


of the great powers of Christendom. 
Mr, Polk is already reaping the bitter fruits of 
the electioneering policy through which he rose to 


power. It is his degrading, but self-imposed | 


function, to make his country and his cabinet con- 
temptible in the eyes of all rational men. He has 
continue a negotiation, in which he professes 
that there is nothing to concede ; he has to pro- 
voke war, without venturing to prepare for it ; to 


assume an attitude of swagger and defiance, with- 
ut a shot in his locker, or a banner in his camp ; | 


ind to rely with modest confidence upon the con- 
‘empt which his policy inspires, for final extrica- 


ion from the difficulties of his position. I trust | 


he will not succeed in drawing too largely upon 
‘he forbearance of his magnanimous adversary, 
and that an interruption of the peaceful relations 
f the world will not be added to the bankruptcy 
fhis own honour, and that of his country. 
Meantime, though I am assured, as well by 
my own personal observation, as by the course 
pursued by her public men, that a warlike and 


ambitious spirit pervades the greater portion of | 
the American Republic, I willingly admit that | 
the plague is not universal, and that men are to | 
be found, in more than one section of the Union, | 


who have not bowed the knee to the Baal of the 


popular will, That the zeal of these better men | 
‘as not as yet been equal to their own convictions | 


of the emergency of the case, is deeply to be re- 


fretted. But the tyranny of public opinion in| 
this country, paralyzes the boldest hearts, and | 
moral courage is a virtue nearly extinct in all the | 


— | ° . * 4 4 
“ations, public or private, of American life. I 
ind, however, a majority of the delegation of the 


~wuthern Atlantic States, under the able guidance | 


of Mr. Calhoun, prepared to adjust the Oregon 
“ispute upon any reasonable terms, and if the 
*orst come to the worst, to resist a warlike crisis 
“almost any hazard. Their reasons, I think, 
will appear quite conclusive to your readers. In 
‘Se first place, the ends of this section of the 
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,country have been gained by the annexation of 
_ Texas, and, independently of the fear of war, they 
are by no means anxious to increase the territory 
< the Northern or non-slaveholding States. 
| Secondly, the effects of war will be most disastrous 
| to them, in consequence of their maritime position, 
_and the certainty of a servile insurrection in such 
-acontingency. Thirdly, they are dependent upon 
the British market for the sale of their great 
staple, cotton. Fourthly, they are anxious that 
'the question of the Oregon should be at once 
amicably disposed of, in order that the new Tariff 
may be brought before Congress, and that no ex- 
cuse may exist for high duties in the prospect of 
military and naval appropriations. ‘There are, I 
believe, not more than one or two delegates from 
this section, who are prepared to endure extreme 
measures, With the exception of this compact 
and intelligent minority, the conduct of the popu- 
lar, or democratic party, whose strength lies 
chiefly in the South and West, has been most un- 
| Satisfactory, notwithstanding their professed adhe- 
rence to the doctrines of Free Trade. As a body, 
the Whigs, much to their credit, have been found 
upon the side of peace, notwithstanding the tempta- 
tion to prop up their falling Tariff by the military 
expenditures which the prospect, or even the 
rumours of war might render necessary. I am 
| willing to give them credit for the best motives, 
/and can only regret that they have not bestirred 
_themselves more manfully in so good a cause. 
| Two of their leading men, Messrs. Webster and 
| Winthrop, both from Massachusetts, the principal 
| manufacturing State of the Union, the former, 
cautiously and indirectly, the latter directly and 
|manfully, have preached peace and moderation to 
| their respective Chambers. In an earlier stage of 
the controversy, the abolitionist section of this 
party, maddened by their defeat upon the Texas 
question, gave utterance to sentiments which all 
real philanthropists must deplore. The rights of 
Great Britain in Oregon, are not to be invaded 
with impunity, because the domestic balance of 
the American confederacy has been deranged by 
the addition of slave territory in the South. The 
| speeches of Mr. Adams and Mr. Giddings, to this 
effect, cannot be read without disgust; but the 
former has the excuse of extreme age, and the 
latter is a professional philanthropist, and like 
most of his trade, a man of one idea. I cannot 
| believe that any considerable number of the friends 
of the slave in the United States, are prepared to 
make Great Britain the scape-goat of the sins of 
their southern brethren. And although, in the 
unfortunate event of a war, the British flag will 
undoubtedly become the symbol of emancipation, 
Britons are not prepared to do evil that good may 
| come, or to believe, or to desire, that the euthanasia 
| of the domestic institution is to be brought about in 
a fratricidal contest betwixt the two great nations 
_of the Anglo-Saxon blood. 
I have delayed writing this article to the last 


' 


/'moment, in order that no new turn of cireum- 
stances might embarrass my views of the position 
| of affairs in this extraordinary country. I shail 
inow therefore confine myself to a brief state- 
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ment of what appears to be the real state of the 
case, with reference to the two great questions 
of the Oregon and the Tariff. I apprehend, then, 
that if the British Cabinet still preserves its equa- 
nimity, the strength of the hurricane is spent on 
this side of the water. The members in both 
Houses who have performed their duties to their 
constituents, by the delivery of such addresses as 
have put their own and their country’s valour in 


the clearest light, will probably think it unneces- 





| 
| 
| 
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encounter most opposition in the House of Repre. 
sentatives, owing to the greater comparative 
weight in that body of the State of Pennsylvania, 
which is at once for Democracy and for Protection, 
It is of course difficult to speculate upon the 
course of a popular assembly, especially one which 
is so much under the influence of party manceuvres 
as the Congress of the United States. But | 
think I express the sentiments of the most in. 
telligent men of beth parties here, when I predict, 


sary to add to the weight of their arguments by | that it will become a law without material modi. 
their votes, and will discover that of the two horns | fications. The principal efforts of the Protectionists 
of the pregnant dilemma, “ the whole of Oregon | will probably be directed to raise the duties upon 


or none,” the one is not feasible, and the other not 
desirable. If I am rightly informed, notwith- 


| 


coal and iron above the 30 per cent. scale proposed 
by Mr. Walker ; to continue upon many articles 


standing the “brave words” which have been | the principle of specific duties and minimum, 


uttered, there are not more than seven patriots in 


the Senate, and ten in the House of Representa- 

tives, who intend to gibbet themselves upon the ! 
With one or two exceptions, | 
these persons are from the West, the quarter from 

I am toler-— 
ably confident, that in a very short time a> 
resolution will pass the Senate recommending the 
Executive to adjust the matter peacefully and by 
This being the case, the settlement 
of the details of the arrangement, will not, I 
think, present any features of remarkable difh- 


former alternative. 


which the wise men did not come. 


compromise. 


culty. 


The Oregon difficulty being fairly out of the 
way, the question of the Tariff will occupy the 
attention of Congress, and occasion a long and 
lively debate. Asa general rule, the Democratic 


dear to the monopolist mind ; and to take tea and 
coffee out of the list of free imports. The 
exemption of these latter articles is not defen- 
sible as a part of a revenue Tariff, such as Mr.” 
Walker’s professes to be, and indeed is with this 
exception. 

Mr. Polk’s views on the subject of Free Trade 
are reported to be perfectly orthodox ; and he 
doubtless regrets that, by his committal for party 
purposes on the Oregon question, he has postponed, 
and even put in jeopardy, a measure so fraught 
with benefit to his country. If the storm 
should happily pass away, and his administre- 
tion be signalized by a commercial reciprocity 
betwixt two kindred nations, he may thank his 
good fortune, rather than his good management, 
that his name will go down to future ages in con- 


party, who are in a majority in both Houses, will | nexion with a great blessing instead of a great 
vote for it, and the Whigs against it; but it will | crime. 





BELL'S LIFE OF CANNING.* 


Tne deep and almost universal regret felt for | 
the premature loss of Canning, though it may in 
part be ascribed to the liberal views of policy 
which distinguished the last years of his public 
life, was, we think, not a little honourable to the 
naturally generous sentiments of the British peo- 
ple, who had something both to forgive and forget 
in the past history of the most brilliant of modern 
This appellation is applied 
with no purpose of disparagement, but solely as the | 


political adventurers. 


only term which may properly describe the early 
position, and lucky star of a friendless young man, 
who, among ten thousand blanks, drew the great 
prize; and who rose into eminence as much from a 
combination of fortunate accidents, as by the 
native force of his character and vigour of his in- | 
tellect. How Canning made the first great step plishments, and latterly so popular with the 
remains a mystery, which Mr. Bell has not satis- 


factorily cleared up. 


The solution may probably 
be simple: Mr. Pitt, in a pressing emergency, | 


was sorely in want of aides-de-camp in the House 
of Commons, and of subordinates and useful auxi- 
liaries in the government ; and here, ready at his 


* “The Life of the Right Hon. George Canning.” 
English Poets," &e. &e. I 





of great future promise,—not the worse for being 
crimped from the enemy’s ranks ; and who, called 
into public life by himself, and unfettered by 
either party or family connexions, might & 
moulded to his purposes, and relied upon in every 
exigency, as a loyal, and perhaps an unscrup 

adherent. The career of Canning went far to je 
tify the sagacity of Mr. Pitt in his choice of an it 
strument ; though, if the statements of Lady Hester 
Stanhope are to be received without question, ¥ 
must be believed that the declining chief became, 
at last, somewhat jealous of the man whom he haé 
elevated. However all this may be, it is not* 
little singular that, in this writing and publishing 
age, no personal memoir of a statesman 80 ; 
able in his fortunes, so distinguished by accom 


nation, should have appeared for a quarter of § 
century after his decease. Many must have bee 
ready and willing for the task ; but a great want 
existed, which, we fear, is not yet supplied— 
namely, the want of materials. 








By Robert Bell, author of “The History of Russia,” « Lives # 
"ost octavo, pp. 368. Chapman & Hall. 


The family and friends of Mr. Canning ™4! 
beck, was a young man of brilliant talents, and ' either think that the time has not yet come for 
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BELL’S LIFE 


laying his personal history beneficially before the 
world; or reasons may exist, though they can 
hardly be good reasons, which make them dislike 
to recur to his early connexions and adventures. 
This much is certain,—that though Mr. Bell has 
turned accessible materials to the best possible 
account, and spared no pains in research, he has 
produced little that is at once new and valu- 
able in the biography of Canning. Wishing 
posterity much good of the treasures in store for 
it in the private papers and familiar corres- 
pondence of Canning, which will come to light 
one day, we must meanwhile make the best of 
what we have here obtained. 

Mr. Bell possesses one quality which, if not 
essential, yet, where it is unaffected, ever lends a 
grace to the biographer—fervent admiration of 


hishero. To him, Canning is a great statesman, | 


as well as a consummate orator, and a highly ac- 
complished and virtuous man. The mantle of his 
love is even lapped over the failings of those of 
Canning’s near relatives, to whom the world will 
be much more niggard of its charity. Not con- 
tent with tracing his descent to the Cannings of 
Garvagh, a family of Irish gentry, and also find- 
ing for him an English descent from the Cannings 
of Foxcote, his immediate ancestor, his father, the 
eldest son and heir of Garvagh, who appears to 


out to have been an ill-used and unfortunate 
young gentleman of liberal sentiments, persecuted 
by a tyrannical father for presuming to differ 
with him in politics. The facts are, that from 
some low or indiscreet amour, or other miscon- 


duct left in obscurity, the son and heir was | 
cast off, and, with an annuity of £150, came | 


to London, where he studied law, as many gay 


young Irishmen then studied law, wrote fugitive | 


verses and articles for the miscellanies of the day, 
of a character which procured him the friendship 
of Wilkes, and, according to Mr. Bell, a victory 
over Smollett. The case made out for this gentle- 
man is but lame. After hanging loose on London 
society for eleven years, he got rid of his debts, by 
consenting to cut off the entail of the estate, and 
was soon again as deeply in debt as ever. To 
mend his condition, he at this time married a 
young Irish lady, a Miss Costello, very pretty, 
and as poor as himself. Mr. Canning now became 
& wine-merchant, and tried different plans to 
maintain his family, but failed in them all, and 
died upon the first anniversary of the birth-day of 
his distinguished son. This was the 11th of April, 
l771. His allowance of £150 a-year was immedi- 
ately stopped, as Mr. Canning’s marriage had been 


‘fresh offence to his family. How his young widow | 


and her child were supported after his decease, is 
unknown, After an interval of some years, Mrs. 
Canning appeared on the London stage, under the 
auspices of Garrick, and with the advantage of 
high patronage ; but wanting talent and experience, 


she failed, and sank into an inferior provincial 


actress. Nor was this her worst misfortune. In 
this wandering and exposed condition, the friend- 
lens young woman formed a connexion with a 
runken and thoroughly profligate actor, named 
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Reddish, who was in the habit of producing diffe- 
rent young actresses under the equivocal character 
of “ Mrs, Reddish.” Mr. Bell regards the legal 
claim of Mrs, Canning, to the name of Reddish, as 
good ; and she, at all events, paid the full penalty 
of connecting herself with this infamous and 
worthless person, who, after lingering out several 
years in the Lunatic Asylum of York, died there. 
“Mrs. Reddish” was still playing in different 
provincial theatres. When at Plymouth she capti- 
vated a Mr. Hunn, a stage-struck silk-mercer, who 
failed in business shortly after his marriage ; and 
attempting the stage, failed there too. He, how- 
ever, obtained some other employment, and died 
leaving his wife with two daughters and a son. 
_ Whatever may have been the imprudences of Mrs. 
Reddish, or Mrs. Hunn, she must have possessed 
some good, and many engaging qualities ; for under 
the most trying circumstances, she retained the 
respect and warm affection of her gifted son. As 
_a child, and a very young boy, he had shared her 
evil fortunes, when at their lowest ebb ; and though 
early estranged from her care, nothing ever les- 
'sened Canning’s devoted and heartfelt attachment 
to his unfortunate mother. Let us look for an in- 
stant at the childhood of the future leading boy of 

_ Eton, and Prime Minister of England. 





, 3 T i G ‘anni d 
have been not a little of a scape-grace, is made | ne Coens 66 Gogh See ie Bee? Nae 


the inauspicious guardianship of Mr. Reddish, whose 
| disorderly habits excluded the possibility of moral or 
intellectual training. The profligacy of his life commu- 
nicated its reckless tone to his househaJd, and even the 
material wants of his family were frequently neglected 
to feed his excesses elsewhere. Yet amidst these un- 
propitious circumstances, the talents of the child attrac- 
ted notice; and Moody, the actor, who had constant op- 
portunities of seeing him, became strongly interested im 
his behalf. Moody was a blunt, honest man, of rough 
_ bearing, but of the kindliest disposition ; and foreseeing 
| that the boy’s ruin would be the inevitable consequence 
of the associations by which he was surrounded, he re- 
solved to bring the matter at once under the notice of 
his uncle, Mr. Stratford Canning. ‘The step was a bold 
one ;—for there had been no previous intercourse between 
the families, although the boy was then seven or eight 
years old. But it succeeded. Moody drew an indignant 
picture of the boy’s situation ; declared that he was on 
the high-road to the “gallows” (that was the word;) 
dwelt upon the extraordinary promise he displayed; and 
warmly predicted, that if proper means were taken for 
bringing him forward in the world, he would one day 
become a great man. Mr. Stratford Canning was at first 
extremely unwilling to interfere; and it was not until the 
negotiation was taken up by other branches of the 
family, owing to honest Moody's perseverance, that he 
ultimately consented to take charge of his nephew, upon 
condition that the intercourse with his mother's con- 
nexions should be strictly abridged. 
| Having undertaken this responsibility, Mr. Stratford 
Canning discharged it faithfully. 

There are varying accounts of whence the funds 
came, which supported young Canning at school 
and the university. His first school was that of 
Hyde Abbey, near Winchester, on the master of 
which he afterwards bestowed a prebendal stall in 
Winchester Cathedral ; and by the advice, it is 
said, of Mr. Fox, he was sent to Eton. 

At the house of his uncle, a zealous Whig, 
George Canning was early introduced to Burke, 
_ Fox, Sheridan, and the other leading Whigs, among 
'whom he became a favourite. He was speedily 
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distinguished at Eton, where he had for contempo- 
raries the Marquis of Wellesley, and the late Earl 
Grey. They, with others, were also his associates 
in a kind of debating society, or mimic parliament, 
where unfledged orators and politicians tried their 
powers, and imped their wings for higher flights, 
and where, it is said, “ he soon won distinction by 
the vigour and clearness of his speeches, anticipat- 
ing, upon the themes of the hour, the larger views of 
the future statesman.” Already the staid, serious, 
and studious lad, appeared to be forecasting his 
future career. In the diary of Wilberforce, it is 
said, “Canning never played at games with the 
other boys ; quite a man ; fond of acting ; decent 
and moral.” His conduct to his mother all this 
while, is yet better evidence of his ripe and noble 
character, and sound heart. 

He made it a sacred rule to write to her every week, 
no matter what might be the pressure of private anxiety 
or public business. His letters were the charm and 
solace of her life ; she cherished them with proud and 
tender solicitude, and always carried them about her 
person to show them exultingly to her friends. In 
his boyhood, his correspondence treated upon every 
subject of interest on which his mind was engaged —his 
studies, his associates, his prospects, his dream of future 
distinction, nourished in the hope that its realization 


might enable him, at last, to place his mother in a posi- | 


tion of independence. And when he finally reached the 
height of that dream, he continued to manifest the same 
earnest and faithful feelings. No engagements of any 
kind were ever suffered to interrupt his regular weekly 
letter. . ° : 

When Mrs. Hunn was performing at Plymouth, he 
would sometimes leave his studies at Lincoln’s Inn, to 
comfort her with his presence; and whenever he came 
it was a Saturnalia! Shortly before her final settle- 
ment at Bath, in 1807,she resided at Winchester, where 
she had some cousins in an inferior walk of life ; and 
when her son—at that time the centre of popular admi- 
ration wherever he moved — used to visit her there, it 
was his delight to walk out in company with these 
humble friends, and with them to receive his “ saluta- 
tions and greetings in the market-place.” One recog- 
nises a great man in such behaviour. 

It had always been an object of paramount anxiety 
with him to take his mother off the stage ; and the first 
use he made of the first opportunity that presented 
itself, was to carry that object into effect. 

On retiring with Mr. Pitt, in 1801, from the 
office of under-secretary of state, Canning was 
entitled to a pension of £500 a-year, which he 
requested to have settled on his mother. 
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There | 


have surely been worse acts of public men than | 


this, for which Canning was reviled by party- | er 
: . y PANY" | full of constitutions; for his studies lay amongst 


writers, through half his remaining life. ° 


While Canning was at Eton, and still under | form-mongérs of the law. 


seventeen, The Microcosm, a small weekly paper, | 
of which a great deal has been said, was projected | 


by him and a few of the more accomplished 


Etonians, and obtained a degree of celebrity which | 


would, we apprehend, be looked for in vain in these 
days of penny literature,—when every manufac- 
turing town annually produces more good verse 
and prose, than all the great schools and universi- 
ties put together, 
The Microcosm, has failed, though some of them do 
not fall much short of the original. It wasa lucky 
hit, and Canning, its principal supporter, also gained 
the largest share of its laurels. He was at this time, 


Every subsequent imitation of | 


and while at Oxford, an ardent Whig, and was con- | 


firmed in this political bias, not only by his unele 
but by intercourse with the great Whig leaders. 
Canning’s university vacations were usually 

spent at some of their seats, where the sprightly 
talents of the young and well-conducted Oxonig, 

and his facility in verse-making, a mighty accom. 
plishment in those days, ensured his social succes 
This profitable kind of relaxation did not less» 
his diligence in study. His persevering industry 
at all times equalled his sparkling brilliancy. He 
had early learned the important lesson of relying 
upon himself, and of exactly measuring and esti- 
mating his own position. Canning let Oxfor 
with a high reputation, sustained both by solid 
acquirements and literary achievements ; and 
went to study at Lincoln’s Inn. This step affords 
Mr. Bell an opportunity of describing the political 
and social state of the two great parties of the 
day ; that of Fox, and the Prince of Wales, with 
the Whig Clubs and Devonshire House in the 
back-ground ; and that of Mr. Pitt, with George 
III., the Court, and the Tory aristocracy, at his 
back. This was, perhaps, the most brilliant era of 
party in this country; the period when wit, beauty, 
rank, and talent, lent their blended fascinations to 
seduce recruits into the rival camps. Thus Mr. 
Bell ascribes the accession of the late Earl Grey 
to the liberal party, not to his own earnest convie- 
tions, nor to the love of freedom, but to the inflv- 
ence of the Duchess of Devonshire, who won “ this 
jewel of price” from Pitt and Toryism, to whieh 
he was then inclined, to Fox and Liberalism. The 
real influence of such fair auxiliaries as the 
Duchess of Devonshire, or of Canning’s early pa- 
troness, the beautiful Mrs. Crewe, and the syren 
Mrs. Sheridan, it is not easy to calculate ; and it is 
probably over-rated by Mr. Bell, who takes a wider 
and more correct view of the excited state of popu- 
lar feeling, at the momentous crisis of the Frenc! 
Revolution, and just when Canning was launched 
upon public life. Among those, either inspired by 
the example of the Republicans of France, # 
who, through the press or the debating societies, 
at this period canvassed public affairs and public 
men, was one— 


4 


A student of pale and thoughtful aspect, who brought 
to the nightly contests unusual fluency and grace of 
elocution. He, too, along with the rest, had been im 
spired by the heroic spectacle, had pondered upon i® 
causes, and exulted over its prospects. His head wat 


elementary writers, rather than the special pleaders 

And after a morning of close 
reading and severe reflection, he would wend his way ® 
the evening to one of these debating-rooms, and taking 
up his place unobserved, watch the vicissitudes of the 
discussion, noting well its effect upon the miscellaneo® 
listeners ; then, seizing upon a moment when the arg® 


| ment failed from lack of resources, or ran into sophistry 


or exaggeration, he would present himself to the meeting- 
A figure slight, but of elegant proportions ; a face poe 
eal in repose, but fluctuating in its expression with eve?] 


| fugitive emotion ; a voice low, clear, and rich in modu 


lation; and an air of perfect breeding, prepares be 


| hearers for one who possesses superior powers, and 


not unconscious of them. He opens calmly — strips 
topic of all extraneous matter — distributes it unde 
separate heads —— disposes of objections with a playtal 


_ humour — rebukes the dangerous excesses of prece 


speakers — carries his auditors through a complet 
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inele — establishes the proposition with which he | the author of the “ Political Justice,” and the conver 
ers. { set out — and sits down amidst the acclamations of the , was George Canning. 
little senate. Night after night witnesses similar feats; = -qyor, are many other theories of the remark- 
ually st length his name gets out ; he is talked of, and specu-_ bl = ? Mr. Canning. thoush Mr. Ball 
ghtly sted upon; and people begin to ask questions about the | O06s CORVErSIOR CF SN. VARRINg, ECugs es 
nian, sripling who has so suddenly appeared amongst them, | adopts this as the most probable among them. 
‘com. as if he had fallen from the sky. | The simple truth seems to be, that Pitt needed Mr. 
cress Bat he = = — oe to pers — Canning, and that Mr. Canning was ready. Sir 
, secieties, Which he uses as schools ractice, and as | ,:. " te : 
lessen sinees is which the nature of popular a cceiiilen may | Richard W orsley kindly accepted the — 
ustry be profitably observed. He is frequently to be found in | Hundreds; and, in 1793, the young and hopeful 
, He the soirées of the Whig notabilities, where the aristo- | aspirant took his seat for Newport in the Isle of 
lying eracy of his style is more at home than amongst the | Wight, and, even in his first session, did his chief 
esti. crowds of the forum. Here re intellect and | good service. Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Jenkinson 
F idious taste are appreciated by qualified judges; and | °— ae oe 7 a aes ‘ 
xford os catesd aeabes sie up his ‘soceneiidunante as | ond Mr. Huskisson, appeared in Parliament about 
solid eagerly as the others have applauded his patriotism. | the same time; and the foundations of those future 
and Popularity besets him on bothsides. The societies look | friendships, rivalries, and animosities were then 
ffords to him as a man formed expressly for the people ; and | Jaid which lasted through life. However Mr. Bel! 
itical - ret Lord Lansdowne (stranger still ) predicts to) may otherwise fail, he always succeeds in exalting 
1 Mr. Bentham that this stripling will one day be prime |,. * : _* oa nell 
E the minister of England! He is plainly on the high road to | his hero, by comparison with Lord Castlere agh. 
with , greatness of some kind; but how it is to end, whether The subsequent career of Canning is to be 
n the he is to be a martyr or a minister, is yet a leap in the | found in his Political History, and in the history 
corge < he crisis approaches that is to determine the | of the country and of Parliament, with the excep- 
at his _ tion of such episodes as the appearance of “ The 
era of What follows is, we apprehend, somewhat apo- | Anti-Jacobin,” at a time when the division of labour 
auty, cryphal, but we give it as we find it. _ not being so well understood as in these days of Peel, 
ms to - : ee Pee party-writing, whetherscurrilous orargumentative, 
; Mr. While he is revolving these auguries in his mind, and | was undertaken by ministers or official persons, and 
filling his solitary chamber with phantoms of civic : be fely 1 wisely left t wiewette 
Grey crowns and strawberry-leaves, flitting around his head | not oS Sew een Core, bane 99 Pr agh doings 
nvie- in tantalizing confusion, a note is hurriedly put into his | and journalists. All the “irresistible” wit found in 
influ- hand, with marks of secrecy and haste. It is from one | “The Anti-Jacobin,” is roundly claimed by Mr. Bell 
+ this of whom he has but a slight personal knowledge, but | for Canning :—in the eyes of posterity it will seem 
shich whose notoriety, if we may not venture to call it fame, jut g little all. Mr. Canning is also exonerated 
isfamiliarto him. ‘The purport of the note is an inti- | . | : ne ewer 
The mation that the writer desires a confidential interview | 170m the grossness, brutality, and actual fal sehoc 
. the on matters of importance, and will breakfast with him | contained in this unique publication, which ac- 
y pa- on the following morning. The abruptness of the self- | quittance it is not quite easy to understand, while 
syren ee eon oo ates ah of the py’ it seems to indi- he is stated to have not only planned but superin- 
a cate, and the known character o e correspondent, | . . . — 
| it is excite the surprise of the law-student, and he waite his | tended the w ork, and to have afterwards expressed 
wider visiter with more curiosity than he chooses to betray, | Tegret, not for its malignity and coarseness, but only 
opu- _Asmall fresh-coloured man, with intelligent eyes, an for “the imperfection of his pieces” in its pages. 
rene! obstinate expression of face, and pressing ardour of | Let us take the case on the advocate’s own show- 
iched masher, makes hus appearance the next morning at ing: and even with that we cannot agree in the 
breakfast. The host is collected, as a man should be ~ oe 
ed by who holds himself prepared for a revelation. The guest, | verdict. 
e, oF unreserved and impatient of delay, hastens to unfold his | The poem of “ New Morality” is on all hands ascribed 
eties, mission. Amongst the speculators who are thrown up | to Mr. Canning; and his exclusive title to it appears to 
ublie to the surface, in great political emergencies, there are , admit of little doubt. This satire, as the name implies, 
generally some who are misled by the grandeur of their | is aimed at the false philosophy of the day, but, hitting 
conceptions; and who, in the purity and integrity of | beyond its proposed mark, as the theme rises, it strikes 
ought their own hearts, cannot see the evil or the danger that | at the Duke of Bedford, Southey, Coleridge, Godwin, 





es before them. 


ce of ( This was a man of that order. He | and several other minor celebrities. The passages, 
an in eaters into an animated description of the state of the | which are clear of scornful personalities, are written 
on its country, traces the inquietude of the people to its source | with that unmistakeable polish which at once declares 
i was - the corruption and tyranny of the government, de- | the authorship; and even where he flings his arrowy 
+ the “ares that they are resolved to endure oppression no | contempt upon Thelwall, Williams, and the small fry 
3 and “onger, that they are already organized for action, that | of democratic agitators, we fancy we can still trace him 
close auspicious time has arrived to put out their strength, , in the refinement of the points. But it was not in 
ay in and ends by the astounding announcement, that they | weighty or savage satire that Mr. Canning’s strength 
aking have selected him —this youth who has made such a | lay — the tomahawk of right belonged to the author of 
¢ the “ir amongst them —-as the fittest person to be placed | the “ Baviad ” and “ Maviad.” 
neous i the head of the movement. Miracle upon miracle ! When “The Anti-Jacobin ” was started, the available 
argu: ® astonishment of the youth who receives this com- | talent of the Reform party, in and out of Parliament, 
uistry munication may well suspend his judgment : he requires | greatly preponderated over that of its opponents. An 
sting. sa interval to collect himself, and decide; and then, engine was wanted that should make up, by the destruc- 
oeti- “smissing his strange visiter, shuts himself up to think. | tiveness of its explosions, for the lack of more numerous - 
“very > that interval he takes a step which commits him for | resources. That engine was planned by Mr. Canning, 
pode — [t is but a step from Lincoln’s Inn to Downing | who saw the necessity for it clearly. But it required a 
s his sreet His faith in the people is shaken. He sees in | rougher hand than his to work it-—one, too, not likely to 
nd this theory of regeneration nothing but folly and blood- | wince from mud or bruises. The author of the “ Baviad ” 
vs hie ‘ed. His reason revolts from all partic ipation in it. | and “ Mmviad,” was exactly the man — hard, coarse, 
And the next chamber to which we follow him, is the | inexorable, unscrupulous. He brought with him into 


Closet of the Minister, to whom he makes his new con- | this paper a thoroughly brutal spirit; the personalities 
fession of faith, and gives in his final adherence. were not merely gros# and wanton, but wild, ribald, 
r, the violent little man was William Godwin, slaughtering: it was the dissection of the shambles. 
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Such things had their effect, of course, at the time, and 
they were written for their effect ; but they exhibit 
such low depravity and baseness—violating so flagrantly 
all truth, honour, and decency, for mere temporary 


party objects, that we cannot look upon them now | 
Fox was assailed in this journal 


without a shudder. , 
as if he were a highwayman. His peaceful retirement 
at St. Anne’s Hill was invaded with vulgar jibes, and 
unintelligible buffoonery; Coleridge, Lamb, and others 
were attacked with extravagant personal hostility; and 
there was not an individual distinguished by respecta- 
bility of character in the ranks of the Reformers, who 
was not mercilessly tarred and feathered the moment 


Anti-Jacobin.” 


Such was The Anti-Jacobin, and Mr. Bell gives 
all up to deserved contempt and oblivion, save 
“its ethereal spirit” in the poetical burlesques and 


jeux-d'-esprit of its planner; and foretells that | 


** The Knife-grinder” will last “ as long as the lan- 
guage lasts;” because “ it ridicules at once the 
politics and the Sapphics of Southey.” ‘This is 
somewhat strong. What would be said, in our 
times, of such a travesty of Hood's “ Song of the 
Shirt”—a poem very similar in spirit to that of 
Southey—although a Canning had written it ? 
We learn little more of the personal or private 
history of Mr. Canning ; and it would be super- 
fluous to trace his public career. He had not yet, 
nor for many a day to come, relapsed into liberal- 


ism, which was in some measure thrust upon him; | 
but he continued the steady and able supporter of | 


the Pitt government and Pitt policy, held some 
lucrative appointments, even when his chief was, 
for a time, laid aside ; and, in 1799, married one of 
the wealthy co-heiresses of the too-famous General 
Scott. 

It is usual for men in public life, — statesmen 
engaged in serious business, —to give up flirting 
with the muses, and all efforts at humour save a 
passing squib which may tell on the House. 
Not so the clever Etonian, the prize-gainer of 
Oxford, the contributor to Mrs. Crewe’s album, 
and to the pages of the juvenile ‘“ Microcosm” 
and pungent “ Anti-Jacobin.” Weare told that 

Mr. Canning’s humour was incessantly exploding in 
bon-mots and repartees. He could talk epigrams. He 
was so prolific a producer of “ good things,” that if he 


had not been pre-eminently distinguished as an orator | 


and statesman, he might have descended to us with a 
more dazzling social reputation than Buckingham or 
Waller. The lines on Mr. Whitbread’s speech, thrown 


off like flashes of light, show how rapidly and success- | 


fully he could cast his jest into any shape he pleased. 


Some rather poor verses are quoted as specimens 
of Canning’s talent for this sort of clever trifling. 
He was, too, it appears, one of some five score 
gentlemen who severally have claims to originat- 
ing The Quarterly Review; and “ was one of its 
most distinguished,” though certainly not one of 
its most voluminous contributors. When Foreign 
Secretary, he would, we are told, sit up till two 
and three in the morning, polishing the style of 


his despatches to Chateaubriand, from his sense of | 


the literary eminence of the French minister! 
Whenever real business has to be transacted, 


| the key of the cypher with him. 








_commemorated by Mr. Bell. 


write short and pithy despatches. Upon one oees. 
sion, when his patience was quite worn out by the 
pettiness or paltry cunning of Dutch diplomacy on 
a question regarding a relaxation of the tariff, 
Canning had recourse to a favourite weapon. The 
anecdote is characteristic. The negotiation had 
been dragged on from month to month, by M, 
Falck, and seemed no nearer a close. Canning’s 
patience was fairly worn out, and while 7 
Sir Charles Bagot, our ambassador at the Hague, 


0 | was one day attending at court, a despatch in cypher 
he ventured into public. Such was literally the “Weekly | 


was hastily put into his hand. It was very shor, 
and evidently very urgent; but unfortunately Sj 
Charles, not expecting such a communication, had not 
An interval of intense 
anxiety followed, until he obtained the key ; when to 
his infinite astonishment he deciphered the following 
despatch from the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs :— 
In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much; 
With equal advantage the French are content: 
So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per cent. 
Twenty per cent, 
Twenty per cent, 
Nous frapperons Falck with twenty per cent. 
GEORGE CANNING. 


The minister kept his word. While this singular 
despatch was on its way to the Hague, an order in 
council was issued to put into effect the intention it 


- announced. 


Mr. Bell, who holds liberal opinions himself, 
makes as good a vindication as the case admits, of 
the creed which guided Canning for thirty years; 
or, rather, of his unaccountable tenacity to its 
vulnerable points. 

In 1827, Mr. Canning made use of the following 
declaration :-— 

“There are two questions to which I wish to reply. 
I have been asked, what I intend to do with the question 
of Parliamentary Reform when it is brought forward. 
What do I intend to do with it? Why, oppose it, as 
I have invariably done during the whole of my parla 
mentary career. What do | intend to do with the Test 
Act! Oppose ky 

These were the incomprehensible points of Mr. Caa- 
ning’s political creed. It seems that he took them up 
from the beginning as articles of faith, and could never 
consent to submit them to the test of reason. 

He held that reform meant revolution. So did Mr. 
Pitt—when it suited his purposes. ° . ° 

It is surprising that the barefaced corruption of the 
old system did not strike Canning as something inco®- 
sistent with the spirit and obligations of the Coa 
stitution. 

He must have seen it; but it might not suit 
him to confess as much, Upon these weak 
points of Canning’s public character, his bis 
grapher makes many excellent observations. 

The manly part which Canning acted on the 
trial of Queen Caroline, and throughout the whole 
of that unhappy connexion, which raised him !® 
the esteem of generous minds of all parties, is duly 
Neither the King, 
nor yet his subservient tools, could ever forgi¥® 
the contumacious minister; but Lord Castlereagh 
was no more,and Canning’s services could no longet 
with safety be dispensed with. There was 
other man, of the Tory party, fit to fill offer, 


Heaven defend a country from either a long-winded | in whom the nation placed so much confidenc®. 
or classical and fastidious Foreign minister; or send | He therefore became minister for foreign affairs, 


him to the Wellington school, to learn how to! got rid, for the time, of the odium and embarras® 
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ment produced by such domestic questions as 
Parliamentary Reform and the Test Act. His 
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of event and interest. 
exalted him with all that was enlightened and 
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Hlis foreign policy had 


foreign policy commanded universal approbation. | liberal in Britain or in Europe; and the struggle 
His recognition of the Spanish-American republics which followed the retirement of Lord Liverpool, 
shook the Holy Alliance to its crazy foundation, | the invidious attempt made te baffle and crush him, 


snd gave a finishing blow to despotic principles in 
Europe. We must here indulge in a quotation to 
which we are moved by various considerations, be- 
sides exhibiting Canning in the greatest moment 
of his public life. 

In violation of an existing treaty, and urged onward 


by spostolical fury, Spain had made a perfidious attempt 
wo overthrow the new constitution of Portugal. She 


dreaded the close neighbourhood of free institutions ; | 


and, sustained by the sinister influence of France, she 
resolved to make a powerful effort to annihilate them. 
Intelligence of the imminent peril of our ancient ally 
reached ministers on the night of the 8th of December, 
1826; on the 1]th (Sunday intervening) a message from 
the King was communicated to Parliament ; and on the 
i2th, a discussion ensued, which as long as a trace of 
English eloquence shall remain amongst the records of 
the world, will never be forgotten. 

Mr: Canning was now at the height of his power, 
wielding an influence more extended and complete than 
any Foreign minister in this country had ever enjoyed 
before. The subject to which he addressed himself in 
this instance, was one that invoked the grandest attri- 
bates of his genius, and derived a peculiar felicity from 
being developed by a British minister; and, above all, 
by that minister who had liberated the new world, and 
crushed the tyrannies of the old. It was not surprising, 


then, that, bringing to it all the vigour and enthusiasm | 
of his intellect, and that vital beauty of style which | 


was the pervading charm of his great orations, he should 
have trauscended on this occasion all his past efforts, 
and delivered a speech which not merely carried away 
the admiration of his hearers, but literally inflamed them 
into frenzy. The fabulous spells of Orpheus, who made 
the woods dance reels and sarabands, never achieved 
*o wonderful a piece of sorcery as this speech of Mr. 
Vanning’s achieved over the passions, the judgment, the 


prejudices, and the stolid unbelief of the House of | 


Commons. 

After giving a luminous detail of the long-existing 
connexion between Portugal and England, and the 
obligations by which we were bound to assist our old 
ally, Mr. Canning proceeded to state the case. It would 
be impossible to describe the effect produced by the 
following little sentence :— 

“The precise information, on which alone we could 
uct, arrived only on Friday last. On Saturday the decision 
of the government was taken —on Sunday we obtained 


‘he sanction of his Majesty—on Monday we came down | 
 Parliament—and at this very hour, while 1 have now | 
the honour of addressing this House — Britisu troops | 


7? 


‘RE ON THEIR WAY TO PORTUGAL ! 

The House fairly vibrated with emotion at this unex- 
pected statement. It was the concentration in a single 
‘astant of the national enthusiasm of a whole age. At 
*rery sentence he was interrupted with huzzas! Then, 
when he spoke of the Portuguese constitution :— 


“ With respect to the character of that constitution, I 


“onot think it right, at present, to offer any opinion; 


privately I have my own opinion. But, as an English 
minister, all | have to say is, may God prosper the 
‘tempt made by Portugal to obtain constitutional 
liberty, and may that nation be as fit to receive and 


cherish it, as, on other occasions, she is capable of dis- | 


charging her duties amongst the nations of Europe.” . . . 
Ir. Canning had now reached the pinnacle of his 
fame. His ambition had accomplished nearly its highest 
sims—his genius had overwhelmed all opposition. How 
little did England anticipate, at this proud moment, that 
was so soon to lose her accomplished and patriotic 
Matesman ! 


The brief remainder of Canning’s life was full 


engaged the warmest sympathies of the whole 
nation in his behalf. The meanness, ignorance, and 
duplicity which at this time marked the conduct 
of many of the Tory party, and in particular, 
**The King’s Friends,” is as disgraceful as any 
thing to be found in the history of Faction. But 
the parcenu, the man who had dared to hold in- 
dependent opinions about questions upon which 
“the Duke” and “the Chancellor” entertained 
adverse prejudices, happily triumphed, through his 
| own inherent strength, backed as it was by public 
| opinion all but universal ; for the party opposed 


to Canning’s appointment to the place of First 

Minister was not numerically greater nor much 

more weighty, when fairly placed in the scale, than 

that of those noble individuals now termed “ Pro- 

tectionists.” It must have been a proud moment 
for Canning when, in spite of the formidable com- 
_ bination of peers and boroughmongers, in contempt 
_of their protests and remonstrances, Mr. C. Wynn 
rose in the House of Commons and moved for a 
/new writ for the borough for which Canning sat, 
| he “having accepted the office of First Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury.” This was on the 12th of 
April, 1827 ; and on the 8th of August he expired, 
at the age of fifty-seven; his death accelerated, if 
not in a great measure caused, by the most unre- 
mitting and ungenerous party-hostility ever wit- 
_nessed in England, acting upon a proud and singu- 
larly sensitive mind. Deserted in the most igno- 
_minious way by the leaders of what had been his 
/own party, he sought and found able auxiliaries 
_among the Whigs ; and wanted but a longer term 
of life to have consolidated a strong and an im- 
proved government ; though we do not pretend to 
say that, comparing Mr. Canning with the men who 
have succeeded him, the cause of rational freedom 
has by his death lost any thing. 

In Cabinet cycles the same state of things often 

curiously comes round again. But though without 

the same hearty support from the opposition which 
Canning received, Sir Robert Peel is in every way 
too powerful to be so easily assailed or shaken as 
the earlier victim. 

Of Canning’s last struggles it is said :— 

The tone of the opposition throughout the irregular 
and intemperate discussions which took place at different 
times on the ministerial changes, plainly betrayed the 
animus which lay at the bottom. Mr. Canning was 
literally baited in both Houses. The attacks which 

were made upon him are unparalleled in our parlia- 
mentary history for personality; their coarseness, malig- 
nity, and venom are all of a personal character. It 
was not against a system of policy they were directed 

nor against special opinions or doctrines; but against 
Mr. Canning himself. His eminence, his popularity, 
his talents, made him the prey of envy and detractiou ; 
and this was the ground of hostility upon which he was 
hunted to the death, when official difficulties were 
thickening round him, and his health was giving way 


under mental anxiety and physical su They 
chose their moment well, ra used it monn lly 
To all the assaults in the Commons, Mr. Canning 


made instant In the Lords, his new Whig 
allies rendered full and simple justice to his character. 









































































































































989 BELL'S LIFE 


OF CANNING. 


There was only one speech left unanswered — that of | breathed his last breath. He was buried at the 


Lord Grey. 


This was a speech which does little honour to— 


the memory of a Whig noted in his day, but yet 
a man who often betrayed narrow views and 
strong prejudices. 

In the beginning of July, Parliament was pro- 
rogued. The fearful excitement was over; and 
the Premier, already undermined in health, sank 
into collapse. On the 20th of July, having acci- 
dentally taken cold and suffered from rheumatism, 
he removed to the Duke of Devonshire’s villa for 
change of air. On the 30th he waited for the last 
time on the King at Windsor, who could not fail 
to perceive his condition ; and after suffering the 
most severe pain, he died on the 8th of the follow- 
ing month, in the same chamber where Fox had 


‘foot of Mr. Pitt’s tomb in Westminster Abbey - 
and whatever may be the permanent estimas, 
which posterity will form of his public characte, 
and services, no English minister was ever mop 
profoundly and generally lamented. His degs) 
was universally felt as a national calamity, and 
mourned over as a private sorrow. 

We are certainly much indebted to Mr. Bel] fy 
his able and compendious Life of Canning, wit) 
which the world must be contented till, in ¢h 
fulness of time, “The Canning Papers’ shall emery 


into the broad light ef The Row. His letters o 


forty years to his mother, who predeceased hip 


only by a few months, and which were returned 


to the writer on her death, would of themselves 
form a most interesting collection. 


GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF ENGLISH AND SCOTTISIL SONGS. 


GREEN GROW THE RASHES, O. 
BY ROBERT BURNS, 


Chorus. 
(ingen grow the rashes, O ; 
Green grow the rashes, O ; 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spent 
Were spent amang the lasses, ©. 


There’s nought but care on every han’, 
In every hour that passes, O; 
What signifies the life o’ man 
An’ ’twere na for the lasses, 0. 
Cireen grow, Ac. 


The warly race may riches chase, 
An’ riches still may fly them, O; 
An’ tho’, at last, they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, 0. 
Green grow, &c, 


But gie me a canny hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie, O ; 
An’ warly cares an’ warly men 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie, O! 
(ireen grow, Ac. 
lor you sae douce, ye sneer at this, 
Ye're nought but senseless asses, © ; 
The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw 
He dearly lo’ed the lasse ) (), 
(;sreen grow, Ac. 


Auld Nature swears the lovely deat 

Her noblest wark she classes, O : 

Her prentice han’ she try’d on man, 

An’ then she made the lasses, O. 
Green grow, Ac, 


GRUN WACHST DIE BINSE, 0. 
Von M. L. J. 
( hor. 
Grin wachst die Binse, OU; 
(sriin wiichs't die Binse, O ; 
Mein’ allerliebste Stunde war 
Die Stunde bei den Midchen, O. 


Der Menscheit Loos ist Schmerz und Gram, 
Schnell flieht das Menschenleben, O ; 
Und was gelegen ist daran, 
Wenn’s giiben keine Madchen, O. 
Griin wiichst, Kc. 


Des Goldes mag der Mammons Knecht 
Sich immer wohl erfreuen, 0 : 

Das hilt er fest, ein falscher Traum 
Mit freudenvollem Scheinen, O. 


Griin wiichst, Ac. 


Die stille Abendstunde mir. 
Im Arm schlaft meine Liebe, O ,; 
Zum Teufel! Mammons Knecht mit dir, 
Und Menschensorge triibe, O. 
Griin wachst, &e. 


lhr Frommen, diess sie brummen an, 
Sie sind nur dumme Esel, 0; 
Der Weis’ste, den die Welt gesehen, 
Gern blickte er die Miidel, O. 
Griin wiachst, Xc. 


Es nennt die alte Frau Natur 
lhr schinstes Werk die Madchen, 0; 
Die Lehrlinghand den Mann ersehuf, 
Die Meisterhand das Weibchen, U. 
Griin wachst, &c. 


LATINE REDDITUM. 


Virescunt junci frondibus ! 
Virescunt junci frondibus ! 
Oh! quicquid dulee viximus, 
Oh! viximus puellulis. 


Heu! multas curas hominum ! 
Heu! tedium ac inertium! 
Est in offensu vitaque, 
Absentibus puellulis. 

Virescunt junei, Ac. 


x auro avarus congerat 
Que nitent sibi munera 
Heu! splendens umbra decipit 
Par somnio sollicito. 
Virescunt junci, Ac. 


Meos tenens in gramio 

Amores, O nox candida! 

Dives, Deo tardipedi! 

Quis me vivit felicior ? 
Virescunt janci, &e. 


Doctis te questu carpers 
Lubet, O rem ridiculam ! 
Priscorum disertissimus, 
Amavit ille perdite. 

Virescunt junci, &c. 


Jurat naturm genius 
Prima cum manu conditos 
Viros, extremA fo-minam, 
[Ua quid majus nascitur! 
Virescunt junci, &e. 
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LIED EINES SCHOTTISCH-GALLISCHEN 
BARDEN IM JAHRE 1745. 


yon WALTER SCOTT.—BY THE LAST COUNT PURGSTALL. 


Nacht ruht auf den Bergen, es dunkelt die Flur, 
Doch dunkeler noch denn die Nacht der Natur 

ist der Schlummer der Guten, er diistert das Land, 
Fr tédtet den Muth und erlihmet die Hand. 


Es liegen bestaubet der Schild und das Schwert, 
Der blutlose Sibel liegt rostend am Herd, 

Und zeiget sich je auf dem Berg’ ein Gewehr, 

& drohet es nur dem Geyigel umher. 

Und singet die Thaten der Viiter der Sang, 

&» lasset uns kimpfend begleiten den Klang ! 

Bis dahin verstumme ein jeglicher Ton, 

Der noch uns erinnert des Ruhms, der entflohn. 
Doch die dunkelen Stunden der Nacht sind entflohn, 
Der Morgen erhellet die Berge uns schon, 
Glenaladal’s Hihen beleuchtet der Strahl, 

Und die Strime Glenfinnan’s, sie glanzen im Thal 


0 edier Murray! wir rufen dich an, 

Erhebe im Glanze des Morgens die Fahn’, 

Sie schwebt auf den Fliigeln des Nordens einher, 
Wie Blitze des Sturmes gewaltig und hehr. 


Wenn, Sihne der Starken, der Morgen erwaclit, 

Mass die Harfe der Greise ench wecken zur Schiacht 
So oft er den Guten der Vorzeit erschien, 

Erweckte und trieb er zum Kampfe sie hin. 


Erwacht auf den Bergen und Inseln umher, 

ihr tapfern Séhne des Hlochland’s ’zur Wehr, 

Es ruft euch der Hirner weit tinender Schall, 

Fs ruft euch der Pibrock, doch nicht zu dem Mahl. 
Er rufet die Helden zur Freude des Siegs, 

Er ruft zu den Waffen des blutigen Kriegs, 

Er ruft zu dem Doiche, dem Schilde, dem Schwert, 
Er rufet euch ab von dem heimischen Herd. 

Es seyen gleich Fingal die Krieger voll Muth, 

bs strom’ uns wie Feu’r in den Adern das Blut; 
Zerbrecht wie die Viiter das schiindliche Joch, 

Uder sterbet wie sie und errettet euch doch. 


DER WIRTHIN TOLCHTERLEIN., 


Es zogen drei Burschen wohl iiber den Rhein, 
Bei einer Frau Wirthin, da kehrten sie ein; 
“Frau Wirthin! Hat Sie gut Bier und Wein’ 
Wo hat sie ihr schénes Tichterlein ¢” 
“ Mein Bier und Wein ist frisch und klar 
Mein Téichterlein liegt auf der Todtenbahr’. 
Und als sie traten zur Kammer hinein, 
Da lag sie in einem schwarzen Schrein. 
Der Erste, der schlug den Schleier zurtick, 
Und schaute sie an mit traurigem Blick : 
“Ach! lebtest du noch du schine Maid, 
Ich wurde dich lieben von dieser Zeit !”’ 
Der Zweite deckte den Schleier zu 
Und kehrte sich ab, und weinte dazu : 
“Ach! dass du liegst auf der Todtenbahr’ ! 
ich hab’ dich geliebet so manches Jahr !” 
Der Dritte hub ihn wieder sogleich, 
Und kiisste sie auf den Mund so bleich : 
“Dich liebt’ ich immer, dich lieb’ ich noch heut’, 
Und werde dich lieben in Ewigkeit.” 

L. Unranp. 


THE HOSTESS’s LITTLE DAUGHTER. 
PROM THE GERMAN OF L. UHLAND. 


There halted three students once over the Rheiu, 
At their favourite hostess’s entered they in ; 

” Good beer and good wine, our hostess, have ye! 
And your fair little daughter, where may she be '” 
“ My beer and wine is brisk and clear, 

My fair little daughter lies on her bier. 


GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH SONGS, 
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(nd as ye the threshold cross’d, entering in, 

They laid her, even then, in a dark narrow shrine. 
The first he the covering from her face raised, 
And with sorrowful look he silently gazed. 


“ Ah! were ye restored, even now to me, 
Fair maiden, from this time forth, 1d love thee.” 
The second he folded close the shroud, 
And turning away, there wept he aloud : 
* Alas! that ye lie low stretch’d on the bier ! 
or thee have I loved for many a year.” 
The third ‘gain lifted aside the veil 
And kiss’d her sweet lips, ah, now so pale ! 
“ Ever before, even now, dear to me, 
In Eternity, fair one, 1 still ei// love thee.” 
A. J. 5. 


GRETEL’S WARNUNG. 
BY VON HALM, 


Min Liebesblick’ und Spiel und San 
Warb Christel, jung und schin. 
So lieblich war, so frisch und schlank 

Kein Jiingling rings zu sehn. 
Nein, Keiner war 
In ihrer Schar, 

Fiir den ich das gefiihit. 
Das merkt’ er, ach! 
Und liess nicht nach, 

Bis er es all, bis er es all, 
Lis er es all erhielt. 


Wohl war im Dorfe mancher Mann, 
So jung und schin, wie er ; 
Doch sah’n nur ihn die Miidchen an 
Und kosten um ihn her. 
Bald riss ihr Wort 
Ihn schmeichelnd fort : 
CGewonnen was sein Herz. 
Mir ward er kalt : 
Dann floh er bald, 
Und liess mich hier, und liess mich hier, 
Und liess mich hier in Schmerz. 


Sein Liebesblick’ und Spiel und Sang, 
So siiss und wonniglich, 
dein Kuss, der tief zur Seele drang, 
Erfreut nicht fiirder mich, 
Schaut meinen Fall, 
fhr Schwestern all, 
liir die der Falsche gliiht, 
Und trauet nicht 
Dem, was er spricht. 
() seht mich an, mich Arme an, 
 seht mich an, und flieht! 


RULE BRITANNIA. 
BY THE LAST COUNT PURGSTALL. 


ALS einst von ringsumgossnem Meere, 

Der Britten schiénes Land sich sehied, 

Da sangen froh der Engel Chore 

Der ew’gen Freiheit Bandeslied : 
Britannia herrsche, ja herrache, durch die Woven 

Wirst nie dem Selavenjoch gebogen. 

Finst sinkt der Tyranney Gewalten 

Fin jedes andre Volk dahin, 

Nur du wirst stets dich frei erhalten, 

Stets michtig und beneidet bliih'n. 
Britannia herrsche! Ae. 


Nur macht ‘ger stets wiret du erstehen 

Vom Drange fremder Krieger Macht, 

Se wie des Starmes wildes Wehen 

Nur deine Eichen kraftig macht. 
Britannia herrsche! Ac. 

Will dich Tyrannen Hochmuth beugen, 

Wird sich an deiner Freiheit Macht, 

Nur ihrer Ohnmacht Schwiche zeigen, 

Erhéha sich deines Ruhmes Pracht. 
Britannia herresche! &« 
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Der Fleiss sey deiner Wohlfahrt Quelle, 
Der Handel deiner Stadte Zier, 
Dir fréhnen soll des Meeres Welle 
Und jede Kiiste dienen dir. 
Britannia herrsche! &c. 








Die Musen werden zu den Sitzen 

Der ewigen, heiligen Freiheit zieh’n ; 

Wo Muth und Kraft die Schénen schiitzen, 

Wird ewig hold die Schénhbeit bliihn. 
Britannia herrsche ! &c. 


. 
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GOD’S LAWS tersus CORN-LA WS.* 


Tue title of this tract is not more remarkable | 
than its contents, and the quarter whence it ema- 
nates. To find “a Dignitary of the English 
Church,” one who proclaims himself, by inheri- 
tance and education, a Tory, denouncing the Corn- 
laws to his ecclesiastical superior, as directly op- 
posed to the laws of God and the well-being of 
man, is a pregnant sign of the times, and we would 
fain hope an earnest of improvement. 

The “ Dignitary,” a man of learning and piety, 
who deeply feels the responsibilities of his order, has, 
as appears from every paragraph of his letter, taken 
a comprehensive and philosophic view of the social 
and political history of the most remarkable na- | 
tions of antiquity, and has also kept pace with the | 
development of opinion in his own age. But he 
starts from a higher point than can be assumed in | 
mere human reasoning ; from the direct commis- | 
sion and trust of the Creator, as revealed and com- | 
mitted to our first parents, to “ replenish and sub- 
due the earth, and to have dominion over it.” | 
This commission, originally given to Adam, and 
never revoked, was renewed in the charge given to 
Noah ; and it is broadly contended, 


Under the terms of this commission, a right seems to | 
be given to a// mena to partake of al/ the fruits of a// the 
earth, provided they be willing to earn it with the sweat | 
of their brow; and that no human legislation can inter- | 
vene with this vested right of every individual, without 
violating God’s law; and that all attempts, either direct | 
or indirect, to limit this great end, can originate only in 
violence and tyranny at least, not till the terms of the 
commission be thoroughly fulfilled, and the whole earth 
be subdued and replenished. 


The letter sets out strenuously arguing that it 
is highly proper and decorous, nay the bounden 
duty of the ministers of the Church, and especially 
of the Lords Spiritual in their place in the Upper 
louse of Parliament, to interfere in such questions 
as Corn-laws ; and to use their utmost sagacity 
and wisdom in correcting what is amiss in legisla- 
tion, and amending what is defective. The clergy 
and men of all ranks are roundly told, — 


Should, then, in a community leavened apparently by 
the great truths of the Gospel, and acknowledging 
Christ's ministers as an important element in its consti- 
tution, certain principles prevail, and practices be grafted 
thereon, which tend to add tothe wealth of the rich, and 
to diminish the narrow comforts of the poor; it appears 
to me that the ministers of God, who, by their arguments, 
maintain, or by their silence connive at, such principles 
and practices, betray the cause of the poor, whom it is 
their essential duty to protect, and are in great danger 
of ceasing to be “ the salt” of the social mass. 

Believing, as I do, that the Corn-Laws, which, for a 
generation of thirty years, have regulated both the price 
and quantity of food in Great Britain, have tended, and 
do still tend, to increase the wealth of the rich, and to 
diminish the comforts of the poor, it is my bounden duty 


| ments. 


to profess publicly this belief, and to attempt to reliers 


our poorer brethren from the pressure which these laws 


seem to inflict upon them. 

Throwing a rapid glance along the current of 
sacred and profane history, from the beginning of 
the world until the appearance of our Saviour on 
earth; the doctrines and principles which he pr. 
mulgated, and the enlightened and humane ciyjj 
institutions which, though still very imperfect, 
have grown out of the Christian system, are ably 
and eloquently contrasted with the principles 
of polity which regulated even the most illustrious 
and highly civilized nations of antiquity. 

Limited as is our space, and though this Letter 
contains much that is more apt for what we con- 
ceive its main object,—namely, forcing thought 
if not absolutely carrying conviction into high 
places,—we must quote one passage, which, 
among many others, must show , the ** Protec: 
tionists” that the “ Dignitary” is something diffe- 
rent from those most useful labourers, in their 


_own sphere, the Anti-Corn-law orators whether of 


the hustings or the platform. He reverts to the 
principles and labours of the early Apostles and 


disciples, the first Christian missionaries, and thus 


strikingly presents the contrast :-— 


The natural man, the selfish creature, as known to us 
from actual experience, and as we find him faithfully 
depictured in profane history, acts upon principles 
directly the reverse of these. He loves his own locality 
with an instinctive feeling. He wars steadily against 
all attempts to enlarge the sphere of his local attaen- 
His home, be it ever so homely, is his paradise. 
Within that narrow limit, he cherishes those prejudices 
which have grown with his growth, and strengthened 
with his strength. He values all his petty privileges @ 
proportion to their exclusive character, and resolutely 
resists any attempt to communicate them to others; and 
if he is a member of the more favoured class of the com 
munity, values his position, not according to his ow 
real elevation in the scale of humanity, but according 
to a fictitious standard of his own invention, of which the 
favourite test is, the graduated depression of all placed 
below him. 

On such selfish principles were constituted the world: 
famous constitutions of the ancient states of Greece: 
Sparta itself, that wonderful creation of the human it 
tellect, presents us with a view of the most vigores* 
attempt ever made by man to fix within narrow limit 
energies which never can be permanently thus controle 
to cast all minds in one unvarying mould, and, as * 
were, to stereotype an everlasting imprint of social 
There were many points in this system which 4 
ciple of Malthus would gladly re-produce. Sparts 
had an aristocracy as fixed in its dimensions a4 
everlasting hills which looked down upon her meas 
looking capital. Into her sacred band no new bl 
could possibly be infused,—no merits, however great, 
whatsoever might be their nature, could entitle a Spa™ 
tan, not legitimately descended from members the 
privileged class, to have his name registered among the 








* A Letter to His Grace the Arcbbishop of Canterbury, from a Dignitary of the English Church. London: Houlstes 
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blood nobility of Sparta. Her middle class was limited | ledge, and finally, the pride and glory of the unchris- 
in number, and her laws positively forbade any increase | tianized world. 


of its constituent members. The first-born male of 


The wisest of her sons amused themselves with con- 


Periecian family was alone regarded as the re- | structing systems of policy, in which all the advantages 


presentative of his class. His brothers, debarred from 
marriage, were compelled to servile labour on his terri- 
torial Jot, without any hope of improving their position, 
except by the death of their brother without male off- 

‘ng. The lower classes were represented by the 
Helots, slaves of the lowest description, without any 
social rights, without property, and whose numbers were 
kept down to suit the exigencies of the times by private 
sssassination and public massacres. It has been sup- 
posed — and the supposition is partly borne out by tra- 
dition—that Lycurgus borrowed some of his institutions 
from Moses. ‘The only conservative principle, in this ex- 
elusive state, was the exemplary self-denial of the aris- 
tocracy. Its members were contented to forego all the | 
luxuries of life, and to restrict their wants, as far as the 
body was concerned, to a provision for sufficient protec- 
tion against cold, hunger, and thirst; they were, literally 
speaking, contented “ with food and raiment.” A Spartan 
noble, for centuries, lived as plainly, if not more so, than 
the lowest Helot of the community. Such self-denial was 
got without its reward; for the power of the Spartan 
aristocracy flourished for a period of time, of which we | 
have no similar example in the histories of ancient states. | 
To secure power, the desire of which is the last infir- | 
mity of noble minds, they voluntarily resigned those | 
more sensual enjoyments which ignoble minds regard | 
as most to be desired. Even the fall of Sparta had | 
nothing abrupt or destructive in its results. She died | 
ofa gradual decline, without any dangerous convulsion, | 
without any internecine war of brother against brother, 
or wholesale massacre of citizens by kindred hands. But 
Sparta fell “ without a sign ;” her greatness is really the 
“magni nominis umbra” of the poet, recorded in books 
alone, and not leaving the impress of her mind upon the 
history of man. She stands alone,—her pedigree begins 
and ends with herself; she had no ancestors, and left no | 
successors. 

Athens was less exclusive in her institutions : her | 
population consisted not of the pure Cecropian race 
alone, but was an amalgam of almost every tribe in 
Greece : repeated revolutions had fused most of her 
free inhabitants into a compact democracy, instinct with 
life, and boundless in ambition ; her movements were 
consequently less cramped, and her activity more de- 
cided, than those of any other free state of ancient Greece. | 
At a period almost antecedent to the regular history of 
the race, Athens had sent forth colonies, which in time 
swelled out into the fair proportions of the Hellenic 
states of Ionia: nor did she, to the latest period of her 
power, cease to act upon the same principles, and to 
send her surplus population to distant shores. But she | 
could not transfer her affections to her transplanted 
children. Her care was limited by the boundaries of 
Attica and a few neighbouring islands. Thus to her 
colonies she was an unkind stepmother—to her acquired 
mbjects a cruel and despotical mistress. She thought | 
that the brute force at her command would enable her 
to defy the discontent of those dependents, to whom she 
denied equal rights and privileges ; that, by the supe- | 
nority of her fleets, she might safely domineer both over | 

colonies and conquests, and make them her slaves | 
and tributaries. But she drew the reins too tightly ; | 
they snapped in her hands : the fleets of her dependents | 
went over to the enemy. Her naval supremacy was 
thas overthrown ; and she fell amidst the horrors of a 
ome-war and civil bloodshed, with a suddenness in 
direct contrast with the slowness of her ascent. But 
the did not fall without a sign. The sons whom she had 
cherished in the days of home-liberty, left the impress | 
of their minds on all succeeding ages ; and she still lives | 
in her orators, poets, historians, and philosophers, and in | 
the remains of her marble wonders, whose ruins stil! 
breathe. After many a bloody struggle, not without 
glory, Athens gradually subsided into the peaceful | 





“acher of her ruder conquerors, the favourite am | 


the ancient world derived its intellectual know- 


resulting from social and political life were to be secured, 
and all the evils avoided. But as they knew not of the 
high mission of man, they could never raise their im- 
aginations beyond the contemplation of a territory 
limited in quantity, and consequently of a body of 
citizens limited in number. The necessary operation of 
what we now call the Malthusian laws, was perfectly 
well known to them; and that the principle on which 
they act, would necessarily prove fatal to any prosper- 
ous community formed on the very narrow basis on 


which alone they professed to found their systems, were 
not some means taken to counteract this ‘principle, and 
to keep the number of citizens within the prescribed 
limit. It grieves me to write, that although both Plato 
and Aristotle hint at certain anterior measures which 
might palliate the evil, they teach openly, that the only 
effectual remedy against its ultimate certainty, was the 
destruction of superfluous infants, before they can ap- 
preciate the gift of life. . ° , 

Still there was an authority even in their days which 
might have taught them a better lesson. That autho- 
rity the majority of their countrymen regarded with 
something of the veneration with which we regard the 
Holy Scriptures. Old Homer, had they consulted him, 
would have told them of lands untilled by the hand, 
untrodden by the foot of man, which waited for nothing 
but man’s labour to change them from a howling wil- 
derness into smiling gardens, which would have furnished 
her with ample domains, ready to be occupied by that 
superfluous population which was the source of their 
difficulties, and against the evils supposed necessarily 
to result from which, they knew of no better remedy 
than the destruction of their own children, the continuous 


removal of the genial spring from the course of the 


year. 

But the high attitude which England is called 
upon to assume as a colonizing country, possessed 
of means and resources, such as the world never 
before saw, for executing the commission originally 
given by the Creator to man, is less to our imme- 
diate purpose than the narrower but more pressing 
question of Free Trade. It is enough that the 
subject of colonization is ably treated, though 
only on general principles, and illustrated by 
examples drawn from the history of the greatest 
conquerors and colonizers of the ancient world. 
One sentence from a brief and masterly sketch 
of the Norman Conquest we copy as an indication 
of the general spirit of the “ Letter.”—“ It must be 
confessed that the period of the Norman domina- 
tion is marked by events which, however pleasing 
they may appear in the eyes of a medieval enthu- 
siast, have no charms for the truly benevolent 
man, who wishes to improve the great body of 
his countrymen.” 

But setting out upon better principles and with 
nobler ends than ever yet animated conquerors, 
and possessing unrivalled means and advantages, 
which are proudly enumerated, the “ Dignitary ” 
exhorts his countrymen to fulfil the high destiny 
for which Providence seems to have selected this 
favoured land, and to become the beneficent agents 
in the great work of peopling and civilizing the 
world. There is, however, one great but not in- 
surmountable obstacle to the accomplishment of 
an object in which it would be glorious even to 
co-operate, namely, our restrictive commercial 
policy, and the condition to which it has reduced 
our industrial classes; our laws that are opposed 
































































































































to God's laws. 
ings and persuasions of this Letter must tend to 
remove, is thus treated,— 

As far as human reason can infer, as far as expe- 


rience can lead us to conceive, there is but one visible | 
obstacle to prevent us from fulfilling so glorious a duty; | 


and this obstacle has been thrown across our path, not 
by any necessity imposed upon us by the physical laws 


of the universe, nor erected by the ingenuity of human | 


enemies, but deliberately built up by our own suicidal 
hands. 


for good, so abstemious from evil, able to produce to an 
unlimited extent all the other necessaries of civilized 
life, and to part with them as a medium of exchange, 


cannot and do not produce a sufficiency of wholesome | 


food for the healthy maintenance of our existing popu- 
lation. 

The Legislature in an evil hour passed laws, which, 
however wisely intended, have eventually prevented us 
from supplying this deficiency in proportion to our 
wants. I need not recapitulate to your Grace the 
history of our Corn Laws; most probably, it is better 
known to you than it isto me, Dut your Grace must 
well remember the memorable year when they assumed 
their present form, and the instinctive hatred with 
which their enactment was regarded by those who have 
since that time been called “the masses.” The Bill, 
against which, in its every stage, those poor people 
published their turbulent and riotous protests, passed 
into a law. 

Its proposers and supporters affirmed that it was 


imposed upon them by necessity; and, to a certain | 


extent, perhaps it was so. We were told that it was 
necessary in our transition-state from almost an universal 
war to almost an universal peace ; to save the land- 
owners from certain ruin—to lighten the burden of the 
national debt—to enable us gradually to descend from 
the false position into which we had been inevitably 


brought by our isolated existence of so many years’ | 
continuance, and especially by the fearful debasement | 


of our legal currency. It was more than hinted that 
were only time allowed, all might be rectified, and we 
might again safely and gracefully descend to the level 
of other nations. 

With the truth or fallacy of these arguments, it is 
not my present intention to deal. But I know this, 
that since that period a generation of men has passed 
away, that the Corn Laws are still in force, although 
mitigated in their stringency, and that the arguments 
adduced for their continuance, are of that character, 
which, if unrefuted, must render the laws perpetual, 
cripple our ever-elastic energies, arrest us in our Onward 
course,and render our statesmen the by-word and scorn 
of future generations. 

The “ Dignitary” next sets himself to combat the 
hackneyed arguments of the Protectionists, and 
to demolish, in particular, the thrice-refuted falla- 
cies, Which our readers have so often seen knocked 
upon the head during the last dozen years. But 


we have little to say on this section of the “ Letter,” | 


save to express a fervent hope that, for the com- 
mon good, it may take effect in quarters where 
Colonel Thompson and the League might in vain 
raise their voices. This hope is indeed one main 
ground of our satisfaction at the appearance of 
this remarkable pamphlet. The writer at once 
gives up the point of the labouring population 
being fed as generously as he would have them 
fed from the produce of our home territories ; and 
roundly denies the necessity of any restrictions. 
His working-man’s dietary, or his definition of 
what “ wholesome food” is, would really go far 
to make the country deserve its old appellation of 
“* Merry England.” 


This obstacle, which the reason- | 


We, the favoured, the energetic, the patient, | 
the hard-toiling inhabitants of this realm, so powerful | 
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“ Wholesome food,” (he says,) according to my defi 
| tion, ought to consist of a diet, of which bread made of 
_ the ground seeds of the more generous cerealia, ought 
| to constitute a large element; and this bread m 
| a great extent, be partially displaced by Preparations 
| of the seeds of leguminous plants. But along with this 
| farinaceous food, there ought to be consumed fair 
_ proportion of animal substances, whether in the form of 
_milk, butter, cheese, flesh, fowl, or fish. I haye ne 
hesitation in adding, that there should also, in the cag 
of hard-working men, be a due allowance of fermented 
liquor, the soul of the seeds of the cerealia, or of fruiz. 
trees, in the shape of cider, wine, beer, porter, ale, This 
will be recognised all over Europe as the Englishmay’, 
| bill of fare. ° ° ° ° ° 
| Such was the food of the patriarchs,- -the kid, the calf 
the lamb taken from the fold, milk in its various forms 
_and especially bread, without which Jacob and his 
| children could not live comfortably, with all their nume. 
rous flocks and herds. Such was the food which Mel. 
'_chisedec brought forth to refresh the wearied servants 
of Abraham. He refreshed them with bread and wine, 
| God’s best earthly gifts to hiscreatures. The priests of 
the old world, under every dispensation, approached the 
altars of their gods with similar offerings. 

Old Homer allowed no other food to his warrior 
| before Troy but the generous diet of bread, what we 
| call butcher’s meat, and wine. And the riotous suitor 
in the Odyssey revel on the same substantial courses. 
| The harvest food of even his reapers was the roasted ox 
and newly-baked scones, and his very ploughmen re- 
ceived, at regulated intervals, a refreshing draught of 
| wine. Herodotus states as an historical fact, that the 
warriors of Egypt received, among other perquisites, a 
| daily allowance of bread, butcher’s meat, and wine; 
even her very bondsmen, when tasked hardest to their 
work, were allowed to revel in the luxuries of the flesh- 
pots. 

We cali this sound and admirable doctrine; and 
some remarks follow about the physical condition 
of the Irish, and the poor of the North of Scotland, 
| which we gladly hail from the pen of a “ Dignitary 
of the English Church ;” though such language 
about the people’s food, or want of food, might, 
forty years since, have qualified a man for Botany 
Bay. The conclusion is,— 

It is therefore a gross fallacy to affirm, that the agn 
culture of these islands furnishes its population withs 
uifficient quantity of wholesome food. The utmost that 
can be said under this head is, that it does provide 4 
sufficiency for the consumption of the easier classes. 


Instead of favouring what are called the Mal 
thusian doctrines, the “* Dignitary” contends that 4 
numerous and increasing population — where reli- 
gion and morality, wise legislation, and an enlight 
ened system of civil policy fulfil their great purposes 
—is to be regarded as a special blessing of Provi- 
dence, as a token of the divine favour. This, he 
holds, is the doctrine taught in the Scriptures, and 
corroborated by profane history. Thus it is stated, 
that 


Sparta was ruined by the want of Spartans of the 
ancient stock. So also Athens and Carthage fell be 
cause their citizen population did not increase in pre- 
portion to their ever-increasing number of imperis! 
‘subjects. Rome was in some degree either wiser o& 
more fortunate in this respect: but even Rome, Wi 
much greater advantages, and with more liberal pri 
ciples, showed alarming symptoms of a similar diseas®, 
and tried various means of remedying the gradual de- 
erease of real Romans. What but God's 
judgment has smitten the regions once ruled over by 
the great monarchs of Assyria, Media, and Persia, with 
sterility and barrenness — sterility in their soil and bar 
renness in their families’ We read in the pages of 

‘ Herodotus of the almost incredible productiveness of 
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sacient Babylonia. “ This,” writes the father of history, 
* this is the — fertile of all the regions with which we 


are acquainted in its crops of cerealia. It does not. 
however, to produce vines, figs, and olive-trees; | 
bat in grain-crops it is so fertile, that, on an average, it | 


its seed two hundred-fold, and in favourable 
sessons even three hundred-fold.” . . . In another 

he states, that this province alone, after feeding 
tg own great population, could spare enough to supply 
with food all the public establishments of the empire 
for four out of the twelve months of the year. Now 
this same district barely furnishes the necessaries of 
life for two or three paltry cities, and for a few wander- 
ing tribes of Arabs, who have located themselves among 
its mighty ruins. If we look at Asia Minor, especially 
st the portion occupied by the Ionian Greeks, which 


was pronounced by Herodotus to enjoy the most genial | 


climate and the most fertile soil known to him, we see 
the same astounding result. Its spontaneous fertility, 
ts natural advantages, have been counteracted by some 
causes powerful enough to prevent its few and scattered 
inhabitants from deriving any corresponding benefit from 
their happy location, and, which is more to my purpose, 
from continuously decreasing in number. In Palestine, 
and all through Syria, the population is evidently dying 
away, and the land now very partially cultivated, will 
apparently be soon left desolate. Even in islands like 
Cyprus and Crete, the same course of things is discerni- 


| 


' 


! 


ble. Cyprus, when under the Venetian government, | 


had a population of fifteen hundred thousand souls, when 


for a certainty it could trust to nought but its own soil; | 


now that it has become a part of the contintental do- 
minions of the Osmanli, it with difficulty feeds sixty 
thousand human beings. . . . . The Osmanlis in 
Earope, Asia,and Africa, are daily decreasing in num- 
bers; and Turkey, in the words of Lamartine, is dying 
forwant of Turks. Our islands, on the contrary, are 
yearly adding some three or four hundred thousand souls 
wour population, and no improvement in agriculture 
can possibly enable our farmers to increase the quantity 
of marketable food in proportion to the call for it on the 
partof our increasing population. Even the series of 
bad harvests which preceded the summer of 1841, and 
the consequent distress, might perhaps have checked for 
the time, but did not prevent, our continuous increase 
mnumbers. Time will therefore, in spite of all obsta- 
cles, ina few years virtually repeal the Corn-laws, and 
compel us to derive no small portion of our daily bread 
‘rom other sources than the British soil. 

Che peculiar advantages which landowners, 
as a class, possess, are not overlooked in the 
“Letter ;” while of those protective laws which, in 
‘Sl4, might have been necessary, as temporary 
ineasures, it is said, 

The transition from a state of almost universal war 
a state of peace almost as universal, required delicate 
management; and the extraordinary legislation of the 
Cay, which placed us in a very invidious light to the 
vest of the world, was, it may be held, a prudent pre- 


‘ 


“action to secure us from great and imminent evils. No 


‘ound-minded politician of that day ever dreamed that | 


‘ey were to be one of our sacrosanct institutions, to be 
a-removable and perpetual. The constant struggle 


‘gainst their continuance, the war of words which was | 


eve 


Tiaintained upon the subject, ought to have acted 
“a full and sufficient warning to the agricultural inte- 
‘est, that they were but the result of a temporary 
mouey, and not to be regarded as the sacred and unal- 
erable code of the Medes and Persians. If the land- 
‘widers obstinately refused to accept these continuous 
warnings, we may regret their folly, but cannot deeply 


of his ample domains. 
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disturbed the neighbourhood with his unmusical clam- 
our, and after all, however closely the instrument was 
applied, yielded only a few useless bristles to the shearer. 
In our days we have witnessed a change as wonderful 
as any celebrated by Ovid : the silent sheep has become 
the loud grunter, and ceases not to disturb our socia! 
system by her discordant bleatings. 

The advantages which landlords have derived, 
and must continue to derive, from railroads, are 
not forgotten; and wonderfully little sympathy is 
displayed with aristocratic disgusts at the pesti- 
lent vulgarities of smoky manufactories, steam- 
engines, and a besmirched industrious or an 
upstart wealthy commercial population. What 
follows, if coming from a less sacred source than a 
Church Dignitary, would be thought to smack of 
stark radicalism. 

I must confess that I feel little sympathy with the 
morbid feelings of a nobleman or a gentleman, who, after 
passing half his time in London, and mixing there with 
its busy population, content to walk, or to ride or drive, 
amidst a continued throng, then retires to the country 
for the remainder of his year, to have his nerves shattered 
and his equanimity disturbed, should two or three 
strangers be found wandering among the splendid scenes 
It is the invasion of these sacred 
retreats, so dear to the pride and even to some better 
feelings of the aristocracy, that makes a manufactory an 
odious sight, and a railway a source of fear to many men 
otherwise benevolent and beneficent. : , ; 

The progress of Great Britain to imperial power, pre- 
sents a strong contrast in the effects produced on the 
home provinces, When compared to the similar advance 
of Rome to a similar imperial greatness. The victories 
of Rome were accompanied by the constantly-increasing 
desolation of Italy. In proportion to the extent of the 
empire, the arable land, the olive-yards and vineyards, 
gradually began to disappear ; not because their eculti- 
vation was unproductive, but because the ground was 
wanted for the villas, the parks, the hunting forests of 
the more than royal aristocrats. Their insane substruc- 
tions, their boundless fish-ponds, their woodlands, their 
spacious gardens, with their profusion of al! rare plants 
that could either delight the scent or charin the eye, 
drove the tiller of the ground from their immediate 
vicinity, whether pleasant spots on the lower or upper 
sea. And where nature was less adapted for such plea- 
sant seats, the shepherd reigned supreme, and covered 
the hills of Apulia and Lucania with countless flocks, 
which were maintained with little expense, and managed 
principally by slaves. 

England, the empress of the commercial world, and 
with wings capable of wafting her to the remotest parts 
of the earth, is tethered by cords from which she can 
not break loose to her Island Home. The mass of engines 
which the present generation has either inherited or 
created, the iron-stone and coal mines in various dis- 
tricts, the rail-roads over which she can so easily convey 
her produce to the sea-shore, furnish the capitalist and 
labourer with facilities and capabilities which they would 
in vain seek to realize in other regions. And the very 
density of the population, which is no small constitueut 
in the elements of her productive power, is compelled, as 
it were, in proportions still more dense, to spread around 
certain centres. Hence the continuous process which 
threatens to convert England into great operative fac- 
tories and bleaching-greens; to make it every thing but 
a rose-bed, or a park-residence for exclusive ietorn. 

But, if this be the case, why should our «p id aris- 


_tocracy, who have nothing but local prejudices to tether 


‘™pathize with the serrows which may be the result of | 


*8ch chronic blindness. ..... 1 have read that Sir 


Robert Walpole once described the landed interest as a | 


theep which, when seized by the shepherd, submitted to 


i fate without a struggle, and silently yielded up its | 


neh fleece. But the same great statesman’s rustic sym- 
“i of the mercantile and commercial interest, was what 
“we onmentalist would call “the father of our hams and 
on,” who, when rough hands were laid upon him, 


them to certain spots, not remove themselves, if they 
cannot abate the increasing nuisance! The progress of 
manufacturing industry will daily enable them more 
and more to put money in their purses, and to go forth 
and establish spacious parks, inviolable preserves, in 
the wilds of Canada, the steppes of Australia, or the 
boundless plains of Southern Africa. | see no reason 
why a powerful nobleman, who now rejoices in the pre- 
servation of hares and pheasants, chould not be more am- 
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bitious in this line. A preserve of wolves, grisly bears, 
moose deer, not to speak of smaller game, in Northern 
Canada, would really be aristocratic or even royal. 

This remarkable Letter closes with a view of the 
Revolution produced, in this country, by the 
Emancipation of the Catholics, and the Reform 
Bill; changes not less mighty or important in 
their consequences, that they have been quietly 
accomplished, and are silently doing their work. 
But hopeful and cheering conclusions are drawn, 
and, in substance, we are told that, morally and 
physically, the British empire never stood among 
the nations of the earth in so powerful and noble 
an attitude as at the present time. The Tory 
party—what was deemed Sir Robert Peel's party— 
are, in this pithy paragraph, shown the folly of 
the senseless clamour, and more senseless invec- 
tive, in which they are indulging against that 
great Minister and his liberal colleagues ;— 

The statesman who would attempt to steer the com- 
monwealth by the principles and through the channels 
of the unchanged constitution, would undoubtedly 
strike upon shoals and rocks not marked on the older 
charts, and experience storms and whirlwinds where his 


predecessors had been favoured with regular trade- 
winds and fixed monsoons. To attempt, therefore, to 


bind down any of our living statesmen by any declara- | 


tion made by them under our former political system, 
smacks strongly of insanity. All taunts, also, and slan- 
derous invectives against the statesmen of either party, 
because their present course of action may not be in 
strict consistence with previous expressions of opinion, 
are mere idle talk, not worth a wise man’s consideration. 

The ecclesiastical order is also admonished of its 


present duty ; and the necessity of the School and | 


the Library for the working classes, is as distinctly 
recognised as that of the Church. But, returning to 
the original point; before the blessings anticipated 
can be realized, ‘the Corn-Laws must beabolished,” 
and “the sooner the better.” Their present exis- 
tence on the statute-book is considered “a dis- 
grace to our legislature;”’ and once more, there- 
fore, a voice is raised in solemn warning. 

Steps in wrong directions often place men in difficult 
positions, whence either advance or retreat may be ac- 
companied with some risk. We cannot advance, nor 
can we stand still; retreat therefore is our only resource. 
Any attempt on the part of our aristocracy to give battle 
in their present position, will expose them to something 
worse than defeat; for assuredly a temporary victory, 
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on this point, would in the end prove more fatal thap 
many defeats. They are in the wrong, and we kno» 
asa general truth, that a continuous struggle agains 
wrongs terminates not with their correction, but jp. 
volves the wrong-doers in imminent danger. | can 
assure your Grace, that there are many bad citi 
who contemplate with pleasure the continued resistance 
of the aristocracy to measures which millions regard a 
necessary to their very existence. May God in his 
mercy avert any continued struggle between the many 
and the few on this point, and may we never see ou; 
glorious aristocracy worsted in a sordid attempt to 
increase their wealth at the expense of the poor! Your 
Grace will remember the rebuke which Dr. Johnsos 
administered to a Sir Thomas Robinson, who expressed 
his fears that corn imported from Ireland might prove 
prejudicial to the English corn-trade.—* Sir Thomas,” 
said the Doctor,“ you talk the language of a savage. 
What, sir! would you prevent any people from feeding 
themselves, if by any means they can do it!” The 
great mass of our people are being rapidly convinced 
that “they can feed themselves by honest means,” and 
will assuredly regard the man who may attempt to pre- 
vent them from doing so as a savage. j 
The Dignitary—and we can assure our readers 
that this is no sham designation—denies all con- 
nexion between what he regards as Tory principles 
and the odious and impolitic Corn-Laws. And we 
must acknowledge that the pure high-bred Whigs, 
until a new light lately broke upon them, have been 
quite as wrong-headed, on this point, as the Tories. 
We have deemed this Letter entitled to more 
space than it is usual to bestow on a pamphlet of 
the day, from the belief that, coming, at the pre- 
sent crisis, from a Tory and a Churchman, it is 
calculated to do much good. The writer, while he 
stirs the stagnant and sluggish waters, also contrives 
to throw oil upon the angry surges which threaten to 
submerge the vessel of the State. That besides fulfill- 
ing the higher function of a peacemaker, he is an 
accomplished scholar and a philosophic student of 
history, accustomed to view moral and political 
questions from a calm and commanding position, 
must be apparent to every one who reads even the 
above garbled passages from his Letter. And 
surely the solemn protest and recorded testimony 
of such a man must forcibly come home to thos 
of the self-styled Protectionists who are not alto- 


| gether deaf to the voice of Christian charity, nt 


yet to that of reason and experience. 


M A Y-DA Y.—By E.vizasetn P. Roperts. 


Goop-morrow to thy dawn, sweet May! 
A welcome of * langsyne,” 
Of flowerets bright, and minstrelsy, 
And joyous words, be thine ! 
Good-morrow to the rising sun, 
Whose brightest early beams 
Shine on the waters as they run 
In blue and bounding streams ! 
Good-morrow to the king-cup’s pride ! 
He's donn'd his golden crown; 
And by the brooklet’s murmuring tide 
He bends his face adown. 
Good-morrow to the bursting leaves 
Which deck the woodland scene, 
To the glorious wreath which Nature weaves 
In coronet of green ! 
Good-morrow to the blackbird’s song, 
The thrush’s wood-notes clear, 
Which pass in melody along 
To hail the opening year! 
(;00d-morrow to each tiny voice 
That sings its notes of praise, 


And bids our hearts like theirs rejoice 
The matin hymn to raise ! 

Good-morrow to each opening flower 
That lifts its lustrous eye, 

To bless the glorious sunrise hour, 
And greet the azure sky ! 


(;ood-morrow to the thrilling sound 
Which greets thy early dawn; 

Where childhood’s merry footsteps bound 
As lightly as the fawn ! 


Thou hast a host of pleasant things, 
Sweet May, to hail thy birth ; 

But none such joyful feeling brings 
As the tone of children’s mirth. 

Good-morrow to ye, all and each, 
Ye blessed types of Spring; 

What precions lessons ye may teach, 
What memories ye bring ! 

Good-morrow to thy dawn, sweet May ! 
A welcome of “ langsyne,” 

Of flowerets bright, and minstrelsy, 
And loving words, be thine ! 
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JENNY BASKET; AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
BY COLONEL JOHNSON, 


(Concluded from page 242 of our April number.) 


the enemy had surrounded his castle in the night 
time. 

Tur original plan of our history embraced the The Baronet, by this time, had acquired un- 
time from 1780 to 178:3, when the treaty of peace | bounded influence over the Oneidas. The warriors 
was proclaimed between England and the United | who, three years before, had gone off to the West, 
States, by which the latter were declared and | as British auxiliaries, had principally returned, 
acknowledged to be free and independent. But | and obtained pardon for their acts of defection ; 
we find the foregoing details have so pressed upon | and the whole assembled chiefs and warriors of 
our prescribed limits, that we must leave the deeds | the nation, in open council, had crowned Sir 
of our heroine, which transpired in connexion with | William Johnstone King of the Oneidas, by the 
the opposing armies in 1781, unrecorded. ‘name of Shenandoah-sha-tee, (illustrious son 


} 


In that year the British forces, which had long | of Shenandoah.) Though this particular attack 
held possession of New York, passed through the | was not anticipated by the new king, yet it 
Jerseys, and occupied Philadelphia ; and many of | being in time of war, he had omitted no pre- 
the commercial transactions of Jenny Basket were | cautions essential for the safety of his people. 
accordingly transferred from the Hudson and | The store-house of the castle was filled with corn 
Mohawk to the Susquehannah and Chesapeake. | and dried venison. The water from the spark- 
Many of these were of a confidential nature, and | ling stream had been diverted from its natural 
had a bearing on national affairs. But we leave | channel, and caused to bubble up in a font within 
the whole, to record a few subsequent incidents | the stockade. The rifles had been put in order ; 
which more directly relate to her private history. | the tomahawks sharpened and scoured ; and new 
By the capitulation of the British army at York- | stores of ammunition had been procured. In fine, 
town, in the autumn of 178], the war was virtually | Oneida Castle was prepared to sustain a long siege, 
brought toanend. Previous to that event, General | and the warriors to rendera good account of them- 

| 

| 

| 


CHAPTER X¥. 


Bargoyne had surrendered an immense army at | selves. But the effective warriors within the 
Saratoga, by which the northern division had been | castle were fewer than the besiegers ; and hence, 
broken up. Now Lord Cornwallis had surrendered | when the war-whoop rent the air without the 
British power in the south. Both nations had | castle, at early dawn, no response was made by 
crown tired of war, and each was casting about to | those within ; by which the besiegers inferred that 
hit on some honourable conditions of peace. The | the Oneidas declined a general action, and rested 
sod people of the two countries had anticipated | their defence on their military works. 
tis event. They had tired of the restrictions Fires were now lighted by the besiegers ; wig- 
imposed by a state of war; and feeling that they | wams were hastily erected, by means of poles and 
were of the same blood, spoke the same language, | barks brought from the surrounding forests ; and 
and that the God of nature had so established the | the Lroquois sat down, before the castle, for a 
relative position of the two countries as to make protracted and regular siege. 

mmercial intercourse essential to the happiness In the erection of this stronghold, one important 
and prosperity of both, they had resumed their | consideration had escaped the attention of its 
friendly interchange of good fellowship before the | designers. If fire-arms from without could not be 
‘Pposing armies were disbanded. Peace was the | made to bear upon those within the castle, those 
general sentiment of the western hemisphere at | without were pretty safe from the rifles within. 
“iat period. The Iroquois Indians, inhabiting | No embrasures nor port-holes composed any part 
l pper Canada and the region of Green Bay, formed | of Oneida Castle. Let not the military reader 
‘te sole exception. They had been worsted in the | smile at this: Indians were never famous for a 
cmtest, and nourished an especial grudge against | knowledge of the art of fortification. If the 
‘8€ Oneidas, on account of the discomfitures noted | Oneidas were well stocked with provisions within 
ia this history. the garrison, the besiegers were still better off. 

Brandt and Colonel Butler, the leaders of the The wide-spread forest, abounding in game, lay 
Iroquois, planned, at this period, an expedition for open to them ; the sparkling lake and river were 
“trying Oneida Castle by storm, and wasting the | full of fish ; then the unharvested corn-fields of 
adjoining country. This was the last demonstra- the Oneidas groaned with abundance ; while their 
‘on made by the Indians in the State of New | horses and cattle were scattered over the plain. 
York, As both parties had thus been lying in quiet for 

The force, six hundred warriors, headed by | several days, neither could judge of the secret plans 
Brandt and Butler, landed in one hundred and | of the other, either for attack or defence. But 
“xty bark canoes at Oswego, on the south-eastern | just at twilight, one bland evening, an occurrence 
“ores of Lake Ontario ; and, before Sir William | transpired which threw some light on the schemes 


, 
Johnstone had any intelligence of the movement, | of the besiegers. 
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The latter beheld a black animal swimming 
across the stream, in the direction of the castle. 
They flew to their rifles, exulting in the thought 
that game was courting their acceptance ; but 
before their guns were in readiness, the creature 
had disappeared. Those within the castle, having 
a look-out over the stream, had observed the same 
animal ; and the eyes of many a warrior were | 
fixed on the spot where the brute had vanished. 

“ Heugh!” exclaimed a keen-eyed forester, as he 
turned to the white king, addressing him in the 
Oneida dialect ; “if the hind feet of that creature 
had not remained outside of the split rock after 
his hips had been drawn in, I should say the bears 
had found out our cave, and were preparing it for 


4 


winter quarters. 
‘| marked that,’ said if his 
body was not so ti ick, é nd his feet so big, | should 
huge black wolf, which, in passing 


14+} 
another $ 


and 
call him a 
through a hole, always drags his feet in that sort.” 

“A wolf!” deridingly replied a third, “ with a | 
hind leg 48 big as ®& racoon’s body ! %: 

Sir William made Ife had seen the 
animal enter the aperture which led to the cave ; 
judged better of his species 


no reply. 


and in this instance 


than did his warriors. The conjectures and sur- 


mises of the beholders were suddenly cut short 
by their well-known token made at 
the trap-door ; inade by some one who had passed 
the cave, come up the steps, and who now sought 
admittance within the fort. 


This token, from time immemorial, had been 


+ 


hearing the 


> and 
revealed it to a 
‘The warriors 


kept a profound secret among the Oneidas 
tribe to have 


1 inevitable death. 


ii r one of the 


izing on each other in sur- 


spran: tO their ris » gi 
prise and terror, that any one without the walls 
should have their secret token. The king heeded 
ne f his court. He flew directly to 
the trap-door; threw it open; and in a moment 
he held ther-beaten hand of the unique 
(; ’ 
The Baronet truly attached to this child of 
f l t] y had long been 


companions in adventure : besides, the former had 
| 


been borne on the brawny shoulders of the latter, 


when his wound endangered his life. The Baronet 
now pres hort hand, kindly inguired 

fter the « health and welfare, and bade him 
welcome to all the comforts which Oneida Castle 


could afford. 

him in silence; looked with a 
vacant, unmeaning gaze: and when the king was 
through, he said, “ Look out for fire! The cedar 
posts will not burn quick. The stacks of dried 
leaves which the brutes have collected through the 
night, and piled up against the stockade, you 


The squire heard 


cain’t see here; but thev’ll make a great bonfire 
in check as long as 
ye can. Shenandoah’s spirit sees ye ; and mayhap 
’ Good-night.” 

“Stop, my dear friend,” cried Sir William, 
melting into tenderness at the unhappy condition 
of one to whom he felt so deeply obliged, and 
whom he had ever found so faithful and true ; 
“you must not leave us to-nicht. We'll make | 


anvhow. Keep the rarméints 


he'll have marcy on ye in the eend. 


JENNY BASKET ; 


your bed comfortabie, and give you the hes th. 
castle affords,” . 

“ Good-night, I said,” responded Cudjoe, as }y 
opened the trap-door ; and in a minute he wa 
down the steps, through the cave, and was buffe. 
ing the river to reach the opposite shore, 

Iron spades and shovels were implements yp. 
known to savages at the time of this history ; and 


'even at this day they are not much used by them 


But the Oneidas found a substitute in a sort of 
mattock, or earth-hook, as its Indian name in. 
ports, made of the hard iron-wood or witch-hagel 
Sir William had been careful to have all thes 
collected from the surrounding corn-fields, where 
they had been used in agriculture; and they now 
lay piled up within the castle walls. Orders wer 
now given to put these implements in use. Deep 
trenches were dug, near the inner row of stockade. 
all around the castle ; and an embankment was 
thrown up against the stockade, in form of dam. 
Into these trenches the water from the bubbling 
font was conducted; thus forming a cirele of 
water many feet deep surrounding the castle, on 
the inside of its wooden walls. The embankmeats 
formed by excavating the trenches, though still 
lower than the head of the font, were sufhciently 
high to raise the water several feet above the sur 
face ; and, as the descent from the castle to the 
foot of the bluff on which it stood was rapid on all 
sides, a flood of water could be poured out at any 
point by opening a sluice-way through the dam, 
During the progress of this interior work, the 
Iroquois had not been idle. In addition to ther 
accumulating the dried leaves in immense quant 
ties, they had found means, by the use of long 
poles, to throw over bundles of fagots and leaves 
the rows of stockade; so that a fr 
lighted on the outside would sweep in fury through 
broad avenue 


bet ween 


the wooden walls, and thus open a 
The weather also being sultry and 

designs of the besiegers, and 
promised them unfailing success. Indians rarely 
a fire-demonstration by day-light. They 
choose the gloom of night, as well to enshrowd 


to the castle. 
dry, favoured the 


naKe 


their deeds of blood in darkness, as to strike 
deeper terror into the heart of their foe. Henee 
it occurred, that within a few nights after Cudjoes 
warning had been given, the wakeful sentinel 
within the castle alarmed its inmates by the ay 
of Fire! Springing from their rude couches, the 
king and his warriors beheld thick clouds 4 
smoke, arising against the stockade on the north 
side of the castle. The flames soon burst 08s 
flashing up among the upright timbers ; thest 
forked tongues licking the dried bark in which 
the round timbers were incased. Not a momest 
was lost in opening a sluice-way through the daa 


just opposite the rising smoke, through which the 


dammed-up water rushed out in torrents, to met 
the devouring element. The timbers of the stock- 
ude were so placed together, that the water for # 
time was dammed up between the rows of stocks® 
or several feet above the ground. This 
completely saturated the fagots and leaves ¥ 

had been thrown in between the rows, and put # 


end to the further progress of the fire. At 


rising 
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che weight of the rising waters, pressing against | could discover nothing of the aperture; nor, in 
the timbers of the stockade, caused some of them | passing on the extremity of the bluff, on the river's 
to lean aside ; and the flood came rushing down, | bank, and looking down the ledge toward the 
bearing the mass of ignited leaves on its foaming | stream, could one discover any thing of an opening 
warface, and carrying it, while yet flaming, into | into the bank. The split-rock, as it was called, 
the Iroquois camp! The besiegers, beholding | could be approached only by descending from the 
their enormous stacks of leaves thus blazing and | bluff at a point some distance upstream from the 
smoking, and yet leaping and wheeling in wild | castle, and then threading a rocky defile, and 
cascades and eddies, as borne by a torrent down | walking on a narrow niche of rock downstream, 
the declivity, on the surges of a mad stream, where | As to the aqueduct, the water was taken out of the 
ste no water had been seen, fled in breathless terror | river above the falls, and passed under ground to 
from the spot, not doubting that the fountains ofthe | the castle; where, in seeking its level, it bubbled 
great deep were again broken up, and that another | up in a high font. Day by day the most expe- 
deluge, such as was told of in their mythology, | rienced warriors of the besiegers were in constant 
was about to sweep them from off the face of the | search to make these discoveries, _ Brandt, as the 
earth! Indeed, they had good cause of alarm. | reader has learned, was a scholar as well as an 
Their frail wigwams had been erected on the | Indian warrior. He knew by the flood of water 
lowest grounds at the foot of the bluff, in front of | with which his camp had been inundated, that it 
the castle; and now the artificial river came | must have come from a fountain-head above the 
foaming down upon the camp, sweeping in its | falls. This led him to search at a place where 
course their fragile habitations ; their rude furni- | his more illiterate troops would net have looked, 
ture and the smouldering leaves blent in undis- | He at length found the outlet ; and the first know- 
tinguishable confusion ; hurling them together into | ledge the besieged had of what to them was so 
the main channel of the river, forty rods below the | unfortunate a discovery, was the total suspension 
camp. | of water within the castle. For a while they 
Had the matter rested with the body of the | sought supply from the water in the trenches ; 
Iroquois, the siege had now been raised ; and the | but the stream which gave it life and motion being 
warriors had returned to their homes to report a | cut off, this soon became unfit for use, and the 
miracle. But Butler was on the spot ; and a greater | Oneidas, for the first time in their history, were 
than Butler was there. Brandt, of whom notice | suffering for want of the liquid element. What 
has heretofore been taken, commanded in person. | was to be done? ‘They did not feel sufficiently 
The King of the Six Nations, who had been libe- | strong to cope with the enemy in open combat. 
rally educated at Dartmouth College, who had | As the head of the aqueduct was well guarded, 
measured swords in logic with Dr. Wheelock and | they could not repair its breaches; and, if re- 
vanquished him, and who had distinguished him- | paired, it would be only for a day, to be again 
vlf as an Indian warrior for twenty years, was | destroyed. 
not to be frightened from his purpose by a dash Late one night, when the white king and his 
of water from Oneida river. ut such had been | council were pondering over this sad dilemma, 
the panic of the men, that Sir William, after | they were suddenly alarmed by their secret token 
topping up the sluice-way, availed himself of the | being made at the trap-door leading to the cave. 
sceasion to marshal his warriors, pass them through | It was a most unnatural hour for such an occur- 
the aperture, and repair to that portion of the | rence. They sprang to their arms ; but, on 
tockade on the outside, through which the waters | opening the door, no one was to be seen. They 
had just been rushing. The fire had been entirely | then descended to the cave ; and what was their 
extinguished, and no material injury had been | surprise on beholding a bark canoe, which had 
done to the outworks. They protracted their | been drawn in through the aperture, and placed 
obervation until a few whizzing rifle balls, coming | on the floor! Into this canoe a small spout of 
from a concealed foe in the adjoining forest, ad-| water was running. It had already filled with 
monished the Baronet that it would be more for | water, and the surplus found an outlet through 
the safety of his subjects to retire within the | the crevices of the rock into the river. No one 
works, was to be seen in the cave ; but, on going to the 
As the flood subsided, and the besiegers dismissed aperture, and looking out over the stream, a dark 
their apprehensions of a general deluge, they soon | object was descried by the party, just emerging 
appeared in full foree; and, in the course of a | from the water, and scrambling up the bank on 
few days, had struck up another encampment, | the opposite side. The reader will readily con- 
‘aking the precaution this time to plant themselves | jecture, as did the besieged party, that the hand of 
™ higher ground. Two objects of search now  Cudjoe, aided by Shenandoah’s spirit, was mani- 
“gaged the utmost attention of the Iroquois: first, | fest in this matter. 
find the secret pass-way into the castle; and| The lroquois waited the result of their experi- 
‘cond, to trace the aqueduct which supplied it | ment with becoming patience, expecting every 
wah water to the fountain head. The reader may | day that extreme thirst would drive the Oneidas 
“ink it strange that these objects had so long to a surrender. As to the secret pass, they aban- 
“eaped the scrutinizing eyes of Indians. As to doned further search, and gave it up as undiscover- 
‘he pass-way, nature had hid it among her most able. And now that weeks had elapsed since - 
“eret works. One, in passing on the river, and | the supply of water had been cut off, and yet no 
looking up the ledge of rocks toward the castle, | signs of surrender had appeared, Brandt resolved, 
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once for all, to hew his way into the midst of the | 
Oneidas. To this end he put in requisition all | 
the hatchets and tomahawks in his camp ; ordering | 
his men to beat down the stockade, row after row, | 
or at least so much of it as was necessary to open | 
an avenue of twelve feet wide to the castle. his 
was a work of time; as Indians at best are but 
bad axemen, and tomahawks are not the best of | 
edge-tools for such a purpose. Every one who | 
has travelled through forests where Indians 
abound, inust have perceived that in felling trees, 
they cut in a circle around the stem, giving their 
last blow at the heart; the remaining stumps 
showing a great want of skill in the operation. | 
Indeed, Indians and beavers undermine forest-trees 
alike ; and, after a few years, no one can tell by 
the stumps whether the teeth of the one or the 
tomahawk of the other did the work. ‘The besieged 
heard the clipping of hundreds of hatchets on the 
outer row, with fearful apprehensions, and knew 
not how to avert the disaster. | 
But, while this work is in progress, the reader | 
is invited to accompany us while we look after | 
the heroine of this history. — On the east side of 
the Susquehannah river, between Harrisburgh and | 
Williamsport, stands a scattered town known as | 
Northumberland. It has been rendered famous 


! 
} 
' 


i 


as the home of the celebrated Dr. Priestley, after | 


he had emigrated to America. His broad philan- 
thropy and rather latitudinarian faith were there 


displayed, and his bones still repose under a/ 


monument there built to his memory. The place 
is a hundred-and-fifty miles from Oneida Castle, 
and was, at the time we write of, occupied by Penn- 
sylvanian troops. Tombs were early introduced 
there, owing to the abundance of black marble, 
which is dug out of the river's bank on the spot. 
Jenny Basket, in passing from Philadelphia to 
the Hudson, by the inland route, had hit the Sus- 
quehannah at Columbia, and from thence ascended 
the river in a skiff. Arriving at this scattered 
town, at a late hour in the night, and finding all 
the houses crammed with soldiers, she betook 
herself to the graveyard, to ruminate by moon- 


light on passing events. Here she was surprised 


by Cudjoe, who had been in search of her, and | 


who thus told his story : —‘ Brandt and Butler, 
with six hundred brutes, have blocked in John- 
stone and the Oneidas, as snug as a school of 
porcupines in a hollow tree, with the holes stopped 
up at both ends. The rarmints tried to confusticate 
them with fire, but Johnstone gave them a good 
souselling for that. They then tried to choke ‘em 
for want of water; but I contrived a new spout 
forthem. The hatchets are now at work on the 
logs, and if we don't give’em a /ift within a week, 
the brutes will cut through all the rows.” 

At this the squire turned on his heels, and 
within five minutes he was plying a bark canoe 
up the Susquehannah. The intelligence was 
astounding to Lady Jane. 
diately to General Sullivan, who commanded an 
American regiment, the Massachusetts Rangers, 

* stationed at the foot of Oswego Lake, and with 
great difficulty prevailed on him to march to the 
aid of the Oneidas. 





JENNY BASKET ; 


She repaired imme- | 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ix journeying from Oswego Lake, toward Oneid, 
Castle, General Sullivan, with his Rangers, had 


adopted one route, while Lady Jane Stirling took 


another ; the former depending on the map and 
compass to guide them directly through the fores: 
while the other followed the course of the streams. 
taking Utica in herroute. By this time a highway 
had been worked on the banks of the Mohawk up 
to this point, and a few Dutch farms and Indigy 
traders had commenced a town where the city of 
Utica now stands. At the time of Jenny’s arrival 
there, every man, woman, and child of this town 
in embryo were huddled together in front of the 
log-house, in the centre of the village, opposit 
whose door hung, swinging from the top of a 
long pole, an oblong board, having this motto, 
marked with charcoal on either side of it,— 
ENTERTAINMENT .—perer rates, 1782. The 
people and their household animals were in great 
wonderment at what had never before appeared 
in Utica, to wit, a four-wheeled carriage, drawn 
by two horses. As the vehicle drew up before the 
inn door, there alighted therefrom, besides driver, 
a male and a female servant in livery, a stately, 
dignified lady, who might have seen some half « 
century. The Dutch were in no small terror « 
what they witnessed. Not only were the servants 
essentially English in their dress and bearing, but, 
from the number of brass-bound trunks there 
unloaded, and taken into mine host Yates’ bes 
room, the pioneers comprehended that wealth am 
no small dignity attached to the lady in question; 
and knowing that Madam Livingstone, who wes 
the proprietress of all the lands whereon they wer 
mere squatters, had been in England dering th 
war, they now feared that returning peace had 
brought with it a return of the proprietress, and 4 
strict reckoning for all their trespasses. At sl 
events, that stately tread, that noble bearing, a 
that splendid rich attire were not of the colonies; 
they evidently belonged to England. Jenny 
Basket was unknown to these rough burgomastem, 
who had come there and commenced this 0™ 
since she had last travelled by that route. Ay 
was her wont when among strangers, she assume 
her plebeian character, bestowing due attention 
the business of her trade ; hence when the wondel 
of the new arrival had a little subsided, Jem®y 
Basket, enacting the simple manners of a peas®™ 
girl, was busy with her customers before the do 
of the inn. This being the termination of the 
highway, and the waters of the Mohawk, 
the surrounding forests, giving an air of wildne 
and romance to the place, the stranger lady, whe 
had alighted from the vehicle, was led to sarv®) 
nore at leisure the sylvan scenery around ber. 
On issuing from the door of her inn, she was @ 
by the basket-vender. 
“ May it please your ladyship to examine ther 
fine articles of Indian make; and, if madam be 


| pleased with them, to buy a few for the eno® 


ragement of a humble trader.” importupl 
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«sid Jenny, at the same time holding out the | the lady. ‘ Who should know, but the robber of 
articles for inspection. his jewels?” 

The lady, feeling herself a stranger, and in a| “TJ am no robber,madam,” replied Jenny, with 

of adventure, seemed inclined to lay aside | a firm though sweet assurance. 
ician dignity, which seemed natural toher,and | “ No robber, and how came you then by these 

undend her manners to the novel circumstances | precious trinkets ?” 
‘: which she found herself placed. | “They were bestowed on me by a gentleman,” 

“Ay, to be sure, my good girl, and what have | said Jane, in a most artless manner. 
vou in that nicely painted basket ?” “Do you know the gentleman who gave them 
" Jenny plied her hands to display the articles; | to you?” 
bat all of a sudden the matron lady’s countenance | “I do,” said Jane, “and hope he is still living 
erew deadly pale ; she staggered backwards, con- | and well, as your ladyship seems to take an 
vulsively exclaiming, “Help! oh, help! secure | interest in him; and had I not been detained in 
her—bind her—Oh, my son!” custody, I should ere this be on my way toward 

The Dutch present knew enough of English to | the place where I last saw him.” 
understand these exclamations; and, while her “QO!” exclaimed the good lady, arising from 
srvants flew to the support of the swooning lady, | her seat, and advancing towards her prisoner, 
she added, “Oh! secure that diamond ring! I | “ could you assure me that he is still living, and 
fear that the finger from whence it was torn is | conduct me to the place where he is to be found, 
cold in death ! ” | I would bury past errors, and forgive all the 

Nature’s voice speaks to the heart of all living. | wrongs by which these jewels must have been 
The rude, phlegmatic Dutch present, felt its | obtained.” 
pewer at that moment. They seized the accused| “If your ladyship will for the present release 
basket-pedler, as if she had been a condemned | me from imprisonment,” meekly replied Jane, 
criminal, and took the ring from her finger, de- | “and follow me through the forest but for twenty- 
livering it to the servant of the fainting lady, | two miles, I will lead you to the place where | 
while they secured the suspected robber in a small | last saw the gentleman, and there surrender myself 
room of mine host. Sundry cordials and restora- | into the hands of justice, to be dealt with as the 
tives were found by the anxious servants in those | late proprietor of these jewels shall award.” 
brass-bound trunks, by means of which the lady | The matron lady seemed to have received a new 
was gradually revived ; though it was many hours | existence, by the favourable change wrought in 
before she could trust her nerves to encounter a_ her prospects; so, after partaking of hastily pre- 
second interview with the object of her suspicions. | pared refreshments, she procured saddles for the 
At length the worthy lady, having summoned to | coach horses ; and while she and her maid-servant 
her aid the utmost of her resolution, ordered the | were mounted on horseback, Jane and the man- 
culprit to be brought to her room, and left alone servant were trudging on foot, all pursuing the 
with her. Jenny approached the matron modestly, | trail which led to Oneida Castle. “ Twenty-two 
unawed, unruffled, and still retaining the humble miles,” soliloquized the lady, after riding a few 
irs of the peasant girl. rods. “I feel that we shall be quite able to reach 

“Damsel,” cried the English lady, at the same the end of our journey before we sleep, though it 
time assuming much dignity, though it was sub- | may be late at night; it is now five o'clock.” 
lued and mellowed down by the sorrowful fore- | Jane smiled at the resolution with which the lady 
todings of the anxious mother ; “I summoned | seemed inspired ; but she had had too much ex- 
‘ou here to tell me the truth ; and J here forewarn | perience in the bush not to know, that jogging 
you not to deceive me in any answer you shall along ten or twelve miles on an Indian trail, 
make. Should you speak truth, you will find the mounted upon a hard-trotting draught-horse, 
venefit of it hereafter; but should you deceive would bring down the courage of a much more 
me, you may never hope to find mercy.” elastic rider than was the lady in question. The 

“T’ll not purposely deceive your ladyship,” fact turned out so; for, after making about half 
‘weetly replied Jenny. ‘ Answer, then,” said the of their journey, and the night closing around 
ady, “have you any other article about your per- | them in sullen gloom, the old lady was the first to 
wm which belonged to the proprietor of this , inquire if they should not be coming soon to an 
nag {" inn ? 

“T have,” was the reply. “Inn, your ladyship’?” said Jane: “ Utica, 

“Will you produce —:” the place we left, is the utmost limit of civiliza- 
At this, Jenny drew from her bosom the diamond- | tion, if it deserves the name, and that but six 
wt locket, enclosing the likeness of Sir William months old. We are now in the forests of the 
Johnstone, and presented it to the lady. The | Oneidas; and I had reckoned on spending the 
sight of that dear picture well-nigh overpowered | night on the banks of the Oriskanee creek, which 
‘Me matron. She took it with a nervous, tremb- | is but a mile before us.” On the party arriving 
ling hand, and was obliged to have recourse to her at that encamping place, only the bare poles of 
Pual of hartshorn, which stood before her, ere an Indian wigwam were remaining, while the 
“e could proceed. At length she inquired, “Is | barks which once formed the roof lay scattered 
the original of this likeness living or dead ?” upon the ground. “This is our resting-place for 
“I do not know,” was Jenny's calm reply. | the night,” announced Jane, as she halted beside 
“You do not know?” hysterically screamed | the wigwam. 
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“ Rest for the night!” exclaimed the lady, as 
her man-servant helped her from herhorse. “O, 
I am tired almost to death ; but how shall we rest 
without parlour, or sofa, or fire, or bed ?” 

“1 fear your ladyship will not find all these 
conveniencies here ; but we have no choice,” re- 
plied Jane, as she laid hold of the barks, and 
began to form them into a temporary roof for the 
wigwam. As the travelling trunks had been left 
with mine host at Utica, and no provisions had 
been laid in for this journey by the lady, sure 
enough she had been without fire, bed, or other 
convenience, had not the little robber been more 
thoughtful, and more experienced in woodland 
adventure than was the elder lady. To say it in 
a word, Jenny’s basket supplied not only tinder 
and fire apparatus, but biscuits, dried venison, 
and all other necessaries for a comfortable meal. 
Under her superintendence, also, the servants 
kindled a rousing fire before the wigwam, collected 
bunches of dried leaves for a bed, over which the 
soft blankets which had covered the saddles were 
spread ; and, although the place was not an inn, 
such as the good lady fancied was to be found 
every where, yet the comforts and accommodations 
which seemed by magic to be collected within that 
wigwam, on the banks of the Oriskanee, far ex- 
ceeded the hopes of the lady. 

This travelling party must now be left to their 








marking Cudjoe’s position; and as they ran iy 
scores towards the point where he stood, stil] the 
imperturbable squire maintained his post, lookj 

a kind of half-maniacal, half-quizzical defiance at 
the foe. He remained there until he knew that 
the enemy had full view of his precise locality 
and until a tomahawk, hurled from the hand of 
an approaching warrior, had brushed his disheyel. 
led and matted locks, when, with great delibers. 
tion, he passed himself through the aperture into 
the cave. The besiegers perceived, by the forma- 
tion of the rocks, that the aperture was to be 
approached from a defile, which must be threaded 
from a point upstream ; but as the shades of night 
were coming on, they suspended operations for the 


| present. Within a few hours, however, a hundred 
| blazing flambeaux were seen by the besieged, pass. 


ing that defile, and soon the shout of exultation 
and triumph rent the air, as a host of dark figures 
clustered around the aperture of the secret pass. 
The Baronet had found it necessary to conceal 
poor Cudjoe, who had come up the steps, ina 
small room within the castle, else he would have 
been torn in pieces by the enraged commonalty. 
The Iroquois, after satisfying themselves that 
they had now found the secret pass, resolved to 
improve it early on the following morning, al- 


‘though the avenue was nearly cut through the 
| stockade. 


Indeed, their plan seemed to be, first, 


wigwam, while we collect some facts which were | to make a diversion at the terminus of the secret 
in the course of transpiring around Oneida Castle. | pass, and when the whole energies of the besieged 
Cudjoe, from the time he had entered his bark | were exerted in that defence, to dash down the 


canoe on the Susquehannah, and left Lady Jane 
at the place where he met her, as we said, in 
Northumberland, lost no time in traversing the 
wilds, in the very shortest direction towards the 
castle. He arrived there in the night previous to 


Lady Jane's arrival in Utica. 


but the disturbance was not sufficient to lead them 
to open the trap-door for inspection. In the course 


of the following day, however,—that is, the same | 
day Jane left Utica in company with the English 


lady, the token for admission being made at the 
secret pass, the white king attended in person to 
answer the call, and, ordering the trap-door to be 
closed after him, he descended into the cave. He 
was absent for several hours, until about sunset, 
creating thereby no little uneasiness in the minds 
of his people. Soon after his re-appearance, the 
form of Cudjoe was seen openly exposed by day- 
light, standing upright at the mouth of the aper- 
ture. The Oneidas were shocked at such a 
betrayal of their secret pass to the enemy. They 
felt towards Cudjoe as would a lodge of free- 
masons towards a recreant brother who was in the 


act of revealing their hidden signs. Sir William | 


found it necessary to interpose the whole force of his 
authority to prevent the warriors from shooting 

poor squire, whom the whole nation now sus- 
pected of employing witchcraft for their destruc- 
tion, The eyes of the Lroquois were not slow in 





last row of stockade, and suddenly fall upon the 


Oneidas in the rear. 
It may be remembered that, in some previous 
chapter, where a description of this stronghold is 


' given, it was said that “the utmost of Indian skill 
The sentinel of | 
the besiegers had seen the same black animal | 
crossing the stream opposite the castle, and disap- | 
pearing at the ledge of rocks ; while the besieged | 
fancied they heard, at several times during the | 
night, some slight noises, as coming from the cave ; | 


had been exerted at the terminus of the pass, 
where it opened into the fort, to prevent surprise, 
and to frustrate the efforts of besiegers in making 
entry.” <A further explanation is here necessary. 

Shenandoah, in his day, had brought some 
knowledge of the art of fortification, which be 


had obtained from the French Jesuits, to bear 


upon his castle. He had contrived that trains 
might be laid through the cave, and an explosion 
produced, to the overthrow of a storming enemy. 
The trap-door opened upon a large platform of 
hewn planks, which were firmly fastened to tim- 
bers on which they rested. Around this platform, 
were planted strong pickets, ten feet in height, 
having but one aperture, and that filled up by® 
heavy rude door, which fastened on the outside. 
By thus fastening this door, those who should be 
rushing up through the trap-door, would find 
themselves penned up and confined on the plat- 
form, like a flock of sheep in a pound. The natiom 
at large supposed this penning up was the only 
device connected with this terminus; and they 
prided themselves in it as no mean precautso® 
taken for their safety; but the deep penetrate® 
of Shenandoah extended to a much more terrible 
precaution. Under the timbers on which the 
platform rested, certain boxes were placed, ™ 
which quantities of gunpowder could be co 

if need be, which, when ignited, would blow 4P 
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his squire were the only depositaries of the secret 


of this invention ; and, now that Shenandoah was | 
no more, the secret lay hid in the disordered brain | 


of Cudjoe. Both besiegers and besieged spent a 
wakeful night ; the one in active preparation for 


other in precautionary arrangements successfully 
to resist the assault. ‘The Oneidas knew full well 
that their stockade was cut through to the last 
row, and the latter so nearly severed, that the 
least force applied to it would open a wide avenue. 

The forces of General Sullivan had halted that 


ight but three miles from the castle. Their | 


march had been so sudden, and their route so un- 
frequented, that even the circumspection of Brandt 
and Butler had not detected their movement. The 
patrician lady, with her servants, in company 


with Lady Jane, found themselves, on their bed of | 


dried leaves, much more comfortable than they 
had supposed it possible to be in a gloomy forest, 
without house or civilized accommodations ; and 
the fatigues through which they had passed on 
the preceding day, predisposed them to sound sleep. 
Jane, on the contrary, slept more lightly, feeling 
deep anxiety for the welfare of her betrothed, and 
his subjects within the castle. As faint streaks 
of light began to shoot up from the verge of the 


eastern heavens, Jenny’s light slumbers were | 


broken by what seemed an earthquake’s shock, 
and a terrible explosion, in the direction of Oneida 
Castle. Noiselessly she quitted her leafy couch, 
and resolved to leave her travelling companions to 
finish their slumbers alone. Before leaving the 
wigwam, however, she pencilled the following, on 
the blank cover of a letter :— | 


“ al . 
Mapam,—Being discharged from custody by | 


your ladyship’s clemency, I break no faith by 
leaving thus early, and must not be condemned as 
an absconding prisoner. Affairs of moment call 
me to Oneida Castle, which lies ten miles west- 
ward. Please follow the direct trail until you 
arrive there, when I shall redeem my pledge by 


pointing out the late proprietor of the jewels to. 


your ladyship.—Jenny Basker.” 
After seven miles travel, Jenny found herself in 
the encampment of General Sullivan, whose troops 


Were just mustering. The men on guard had | 


heard the loud report an hour and a half before - 
but had attributed it to an electric explosion from 
a dark cloud which hung over the western firma- 
ment. Jenny inspired the general with other 
thoughts respecting that report ; and the Rangers 
Were soon put in motion. 

The besiegers of Oneida Castle had fastened 
bark ropes to the remaining timbers of the stock- 
ade, which were almost severed at the bottom, 


designing to prostrate the logs the moment their | 


comrades within the enclosure had made a thorough 
diversion at the terminus of the secret pass. As 
on as morning appeared, some thirty warriors 
penetrated into the cave; and twenty of these, 
after pressing open the trap-door, appeared on the 
platform which has been described ; while others 
femained in the cave asa reserve. The door, 


iato the air timbers and platform, with whatever | 
might be placed upon them. Shenandoah and _ 
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which communicated with the platform from the 
castle-building, had been securely fastened on the 
outside. The besieging warriors, penned up in 
that small enclosure, were in busy search for an 
outlet. As yet, all was silence within the castle- 
grounds, and no living object was visible. Soon, 
however, a deformed creature, clothed in bear- 


a desperate onset, to be made at early dawn, the | skins, and having a mask resembling the face of 


the ourang-outang, with a volume of smoke issu- 
ing from his mouth, was seen crawling on the 
ground in front of the platform. As a besieger’s 
rifle was raised and pointed through the pickets to 


| despatch this monster, it disappeared apparently 


under the platform. The main force of besiegers 
which thronged the avenue, and extended up t 

the bark ropes, ready to prostrate the remaining 
row of stockade, were waiting impatiently to hear 
the report of rifles and the clashing of tomahawks 
within the fort, that they might rush in through 
the opening. Suddenly the air was rent by a most 
tremendous explosion: the bluff on which they 
stood trembled to its base ; a stream of fire blazed 
from the cave’s mouth ; the cave itself was torn 
open, the superincumbent rocks parting and heav- 
ing upwards, and the platform on which twenty 
warriors stood was lifted and hurled into the upper 
air, fifty feet from its base, and fell with a tre- 
mendous crash upon the pointed tops of the stock- 
ade, shattered into a thousand splinters. A wild 
howl of agony was at this moment heard ; but the 
| dust, smoke, and flying particles of earth and 
| Stones, were so filling the atmosphere, that the 
| scene was shrouded in fearful darkness. When 
‘the cloud of smoke and dust was borne away, 
_ crushed and mutilated bodies of Lroquois warriors 
| were beheld transfixed by the sharp points of the 
' stockade on which they had fallen, where the) 
hung, quivering and writhing in the agonies of 
death. From the place where the cave had been, 
' some dozen miserable and scathed objects crawled 
| out, who had previously entered with their com- 
| panions, bedizened with the gay vestments of In- 
dian costume, but were now displumed, scorched, 
shrivelled, burnt, and bruised. 

The frightful looking animal which had been 
seen to crawl under the platform, with smoke 
issuing from his mouth, now made its appearance 
‘among the Oneidas; and, after dofing its mask, 
it stood revealed as the valorous Cudjoe, with a 
| short Indian pipe, still lighted, in his mouth. The 
| Oneidas, by this time, though held in astonish- 
| ment, had comprehended the reason why the ma- 
| niac had exposed their secret pass; and, while 
| they shook the squire by the hand, in congratu- 
lation, they set up a wild whoop of triumph over 
the besiegers. 

The main force of the Lroquois was overwhelm- 
ed with panic and horror. Some fled to their 
wigwams, covering their faces with their blankets ; 
while others ran and hid themselves in the sur- 
rounding forests. Cudjoe proposed seizing that 
moment of panic to rush out, with tomahawk in 
hand, and follow up the stroke by a general mas- 
sacre; for, he said, the brutes would now bare 
their heads to the blow; bat Brandt and the 
cursed Butler would give them a diflcrent mind 
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in half an hour. Sir William Johnstone declined | this, flew to the wavering line, to renew the charge. 
to imbrue his hands in so bloody an affray. He | His progress was arrested by the puissant arms of 
said, that if the enemy were wise they would now | the valorous squire. These experienced comba. 
raise the siege, and leave the country ; but should | tants immediately recognised each other: they had 
they return to the combat, he hoped to be able | met on land, and on the water. Fame had enrolled 
still to defend the castle. the names of each of them as among the first on her 
The squire judged well of the instincts of the | scroll, in desperate encounter. They made sundry 
foe. The tall stately form of Brandt might be | passes at each other, sprang, parried, recoye 
seen, like an omnipresent genius of war, arresting | and attacked again. At length, Butler suddenly 
the flight of his flying warriors, and re-inspiring | drewa spare scalping-knife from under his belt,and 
them with courage to return to the charge. His | threw it at his antagonist with unerring aim, and 
hand was oft pointed towards the tottering row of | desperate violence. It stuck fast and quivered in 
stockade. Butler seconded the efforts of the king; | the breast of Cudjoe; but was fortunately arrested 
both of these wily leaders assuring their warriors | by the breast-bone. Cudjoe seized the buck’s. 
that the explosion had been the accidental blowing | horn handle, drew the knife from his breast, and, 
up of the magazine within the fort, which had | hurling it back from whence it was sent, it sheath. 
left the besieged without ammunition. By such | ed itself, to the hilt, in the thigh of its owner, 
like active and energetic efforts, the warriors be- | The countenance of the maniac, at this moment, 
came reassured; and they appeared once more in | became frenzied, wild, and unearthly. “ Shade 
full force, filling up the avenue even to the tottering | of Shenandoah!” he exclaimed, “ blast that brute 
row. ‘These movements had been watched by the | to destruction with the flash of thine eye!” At 
keen eyes of the white king, and the more expe- | the same moment he leaped into the air, rushed on 
rienced eyes of Shenandoah’s squire; and they | Butler with demoniac violence, his eyes rolling 
agreed in rallying their whole force, in order to | in frenzied wildness, his countenance appalling, 
make a bold stand at the head of the avenue, and | his teeth set, and his hand upraised. He laid his 
prevent the besiegers entering within the enclosure. | foe prostrate on the ground. But such had been 
Superiority of numbers gives no particular ad- | the violence of the maniac’s motion, that, stumb- 
vantage to a party, either in forcing or disput- | ling over his prostrate foe, he fell prone among 
ing a narrow pass, such as was this avenue. But | the bloody slain; and, being trampled on by the 
few of either force could be engaged at the same | contending warriors, he was counted among the 
time, hand to hand; and, in such assaults as the | fallen. At this juncture the contest hung in equal 
present, Indians rarely use the rifie, but rely upon | poise: blood flowed amain; and the wild shouts, 
the tomahawk and scalping knife. All of a sud- | from both sides, mingling with the clash of arms 
den a loud, shrill whoop was sent up from with- | and the groans of the wounded and dying, render- 
out: the toppling timbers gave way, and fell ed the scene terrific. Sir William stood at the 
outwards with a crash; and besiegers and besieged | head of the avenue like the avenger of blood, and 
stood exposed, face to face, within a few yards of | the arbiter of death. His countenance was flush- 
each other. Sir William Johnstone, besides being | ed, his garments red, and his eye lighted up with 
an active athletic man, was an accomplished | the enthusiasm of desperate contest. Scores of the 
swordsman; and, having learned the use of the | slain lay piled up before him. 
tomahawk from the two great masters of Oneida, At this juncture, a tall commanding figure came 
he now appeared armed with both weapons, in- | striding up the pass. He pushed aside the warriors 
stead of using the knife. Cudjoe took his stand on either side, as if they were puppets in the show. 
heside the white king. He had taken time, after High plumes nodded on his casque: his breast 
the explosion, to attire himself in complete warrior and arms were incased with silver: a chieftain’s 
uniform: his face was painted with war stripes, pride and a monarch’s authority and bearing were 
black and red; tall eagle feathers rustled and | there; and Sir William Johnstone recognised him 
shook from his scalp-tuft; and, altogether, the | at once as the puissant Joseph Brandt, king of the 
squire appeared a regenerated man. “ Spirit of Six Nations. The warrior fixed his scrutinizing 
Shenandoah!” he exclaimed, as the stockade fell | eye on Sir William; marked his noble, compact 
with a crash; the next moment his tomahawk | frame. his just proportions, and his high chival- 
was planted in the brains of an Iroquois warrior! | rous bearing. He admired the heroic animation 
The besiegers rushed on over the fallen timbers ; | which now lighted up the countenance of the 
but as often as the gleaming broad-sword, in the | white chief. He looked on his sword and gar- 
hand of Sir William, cut or gave point, or the | ments dyed with blood; and gazed, in astonish- 
tomahawk of Cudjoe descended with a stroke, an | ment, at the heaps of the slain, which lay at his 
Iroquois warrior bit the ground, and the number | feet. The king of the Six Nations approached the 
of besiegers was one the less. All the Oneidas were | white warrior with three steps, then made some 
not thus brave or thus skilful. They gave way, | cabalistic sign with his arms. The baronet res 
now at this point of the pass, and then at another ; | ponded to the sign, with a well defined masonic 
and it required these practised heroes to fly from | token. The two kings stood revealed to each 
place to place, and from point to point, to repair | other, as bound together in fraternal bonds, 3§ 
losses, restore order, and inspire courage. The! Free axp Accertep anp Master Masons! The 
besiegers, terrified by such desperate heroism, and | contending parties, as if by common consent, had 





i 


the heaps of slain warriors which blocked up| suddenly suspended violence, on the meeting of 





the pass, began to give way. Butler, on seeing | the two kings. The eyes of aJl present were 
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fastened on these mighty champions, to be guided 
by their future movements. — The kings stood 
in the majesty of their chieftainships, undaunted, 
gnmoved ; and yet neither of them disposed to 
make aggression on the other. Even the fire 
which mortal combat had lighted up in the eye 
of the baronet, was gradually subduing into benig- 
nity and good fellowship, as he gazed on the noble 
features of his illustrious brother, then standing 
hefore him; when suddenly a rustling noise from 
without —a noise as of the rushing of winds 
through the forest, drew attention. The king of 
the Six Nations lifted his lofty eyes in the direction 
of that noise. A violent shudder came over his 
frame: his proud heart sank within him: his eyes 
quailed; his knees trembled ; while he exclaimed, 
in good English :—“ Brother! the fate of my na- | 
tion is sealed ——my crown has fallen from my 
head—bury me here, with my warriors, and | 
east one green sprig of cassia into the grave of 
brother Brandt!”’ Instantly the report of hundreds 
of rifles rent the air. Numbers of the besieging 
warriors, who stood exposed, clustering around 
the avenue, and pressing their way into the castle, | 
leaped from the ground, and fell expiring ; while 
the heart-rending wail of agony, coming from the 
wounded and dying, mingled with the scream of, 
surprise and despair, touched the heart even of | 
the hostile savages. On a sign given by Brandt, 
the remaining besiegers instantly threw down their 
arms, in token of surrender. A rustling was heard | 
among them —a pass-way was opened between | 
their ranks—a female form was seen gliding be- | 
tween the opening files; and, while the baronet 

thus stood, bespattered with blood, with piles of 

slain before him, Lady Jane Stirling rushed into 

hisarms. General Sullivan soon came up; and, 

when he saw the illustrious lady who had con- 

quered him by her eloquence, in the arms of the 

white chief of the Oneidas, he more fully compre- 

hended the secret source of that eloquence. Lady 

dane, retiring within the castle, left her lord to 

arrange, with Greneral Sullivan, the conditions of 

sarrender. The baronet said to the general, ** This 

is the illustrious Brandt, king of the Six Nations.” 

the savage king formally and courteously bowed ; 

vut he still held his gleaming tomahawk and | 
scalping-knife in his hands. Sir Willam inti- | 
mated that it would be proper for Brandt to sur- 
render his arms to the conquering general. The | 
pride of the king was touched: his bosom swelled, | 
and his eyes kindled as he thus spake :—“ Should | 
4 general receive the arms of a king, when a con- | 
quering king is present? Look at the scores of | 
my slain warriors which lie at the feet of the 

king of the Oneidas; and I know not that auxi- 
liaries were wanting to bar his castle from our 

4pproach.” At this he turned the handles of his 

tomahawk and knife, and presented them to the 

baronet. “ Right, right,” replied General Sulli- 








van, “I had no thoughts of receiving the king's | 


arms.” Sir William Johnstone took the proffered | 
weapons, inverted their position in his hand, and | 
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home of your nation in peace, and never be dug 
up to the destruction of your white brethren!” 
Brandt, the king of the Six Nations wept! 





CONCLUSION. 
Day was advanced before the patrician lady, 
sleeping on the leaves at Oriskanee Creek, awoke. 


When she at length arose, great was her alarm 
on finding herself abandoned by her guide, in the 


midst of a gloomy forest. On finding the written 


communication which her late prisoner had left 


on the envelope of the letter, she wondered at the 
beautiful and courtly penmanship, which Lady 


Jane never failed to display. Then the chaste, 
sensible style in which the note was couched, was 
still more inexplicable. “ Here,” said the lady, 
“in a region beyond the utmost verge of civiliza- 
tion, and in the midst of a howling wilderness, I 


‘find a pedestrian basket-pedler, and one I had 


apprehended as a thief, addressing to me a note 
which, for mechanical execution, terse phraseology, 
and delicacy of sentiment, would not be surpassed 
by the elite of St. James’s.” 

The lady concluded, that either the writer of 
that note was a character of far higher rank and 
pretensions than what she had assumed, or she 
was one of the most accomplished and finished 
rogues in Christendom. Equally undetermined 
was the lady as to the proper course now to be 
pursued ; whether to penetrate the forest, deeper 
and still deeper, to meet with, she knew not what, 
and arrive she knew not whither; or to return 
to the borders of civilization. While pondering 
on this matter, two gentlemen on horseback met 
her view. One of them was a military officer, 
advanced in life, and the other might be a quaker, 
in the meridian of manhood; and yet the long 
smooth hair of the latter, being parted at the 
centre of the forehead, and falling down in ringlets 
over either shoulder, was a peculiarity which she 
did not recollect to have seen among the disciples 
of Fox. Without delaying the reader with greet- 
ings or conversations which passed between these 
strangers, it is enough to say, that the lady com- 
mitted herself to the guidance of the two gentle- 
men; and, with the servants, they all together 
formed a little cavaleade along the trail toward 
Oneida Castle. But we must go on before them to 
the castle. 

As the state of the wounded came to be looked 
into, Cudjoe was found but little injured. Having 
only been trampled on after his fall, and being too 
much encumbered by the press to regain his feet, 
he had thought it most wise to be quiet. Butler 
had fared worse. The maniac’s tomahawk, which 
had prostrated the Colonel, had been well aimed at 
his head; but by a skilful parry the edge was 
turned obliquely, and glancing upon the skull, it 
had shaved off his scalp-tuft to the bone, at the 
same time flying out of the squire’s hand, as he 
fell upon the ground. 

Butler, however, was not mortally wounded; 


returned them to the vanquished king, saying,— | and when Cudjoe came to see the effect of his 
“ Let these instruments of blood be buried under | weapon upon his foe, he exclaimed, “ Didn’t I tell 


your own native oaks, when you return to the! you, when Shenandoah strung the brute’s ear on 
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JENNY BASKET ; 


to his belt, at Little Falls, that the next piece of | appearance of his lovely bride, delicately hinted 


skin we’d peel off the carmint would be covered by 
the hair of his head ?” 

But short time elapsed, and the besiegers were 
all discharged on their parole of honour, with pri- 
vilege to remove their dead and wounded into the 
forest, where the former were to be buried; and 
all around Oneida Castle was as quiet as if the 
appalling scenes of that memorable morning had 
never been witnessed. 

The Oneida chieftains, who well understood the 





relation in which their idolized young king stood | 


to Lady Jane Stirling, now sat in council. They 
declared to the white chief, that it was an imme- 


to her, that her diamond-set locket, and hye 
diamond ring, would beautifully blend with the 
more gaudy though less tasteful ornaments which 
adorned her. This suggestion called up a crimson 
blush to the temples of the young queen; and it 
was the occasion of slight uneasiness to Sir William, 
The jewels had been bestowed as enduring memo. 
rials of his love, and he thought that his adored 
one would tender his portrait too dear to suffer it 
to be separated from her bosom. An awkward 
silence ensued. At length Lady Jane, mastering 
her embarrassment, responded, —‘ The valued 


jewels of which you speak, my love, are not in my 


morial usage of their tribes, that in case any of | 
their ruling chiefs, and more especially their kings, | 
were betrothed previous to a battle with a hostile | 
tribe, and the betrothed leader were triumphant in | 
the fight, to lose no time after the action in cele- | 


brating marriage, as a sure omen of a prosperous 
reign. They therefore urged the king to prevail 
on “the Mountain Rose,” as they called Lady 
Jane, to conform to this national custom. The 
proposal was met with favour on the part of Lady 
Jane, it being in accordance with her romantic 
taste ; and she only regretted that her father was 
not there, to bestow a bride on the chivalrous 
Baronet, whose war-deeds that morning had been 
sufficiently heroic to be rewarded by the hand of a 
princess. 

But where was the priest? Dominie Kirkland 
had been ensconced in Schenectada during this 
siege ; he having heard, on his return from the 
low country, that the hostile tribes were besieging 
the castle. A runner was despatched for him. 
But the nation had another ceremony on the tapis, 
which might not be postponed to another occasion. 
It was no other than the joint coronation of their 
illustrious monarchs. For, though savages never 
admit their native women to that honour, yet, 
either from a knowledge of the usages of the 
whites, or from some superior estimate they put 
on European ladies, they manifest no repugnance 
against bestowing such an honour on the latter; 
and especially had they none on this occasion, the 
lady being the especial favourite of the nation, and 
“the Mountain Rose,” being an endeared name to 
Indian ears throughout the West. 

Even previous to their late besiegement, and 
preparatory to this coronation, their ingenious 
females had long been employed in manufacturing 
and ornamenting the most splendid vestments 


known to Indian art, both male and female, for 
this occasion. 


blood which the combat had accumulated on him, 


and both took their seats together on an elevated | 
platform, bedizened with the costume of the blood- | 


royal of the Oneidas, a more interesting display 


could not be exhibited by any specimens of | 


humanity ; at least, not to Indian eyes. All that 
could be accomplished by gorgeous colours, stained 
wampura, porcupine quills, ribbons, painted eagle- 
feathers, silver bands, brooches, amulets, and 
glistening stones, had been bestowed. And yet 
Sir William, though delighted with the charming 


iS 


And it is not too much to say, that | 
when Sir William had washed off the dust and | 


possession ; they have been taken from me bya 
female.” 

“A female!” exclaimed the Baronet, passion- 
ately. ‘* How is that possible ?” 

‘I was her prisoner,” replied Lady Jane ; “and 
she laid claim to the property.” ‘ 

Sir William Johnstone was instantly on his 
feet, and his eyes flashed fire. At the very moment, 
a loud rap was heard at the door: it was flung 
open ; and Lord Stirling on the one side, and Mr. 
Asbury on the other, conducted the Countess of 
into the centre of the room. 

The sudden change of countenance which came 
over Sir William—the rush of blood to his face— 
his deep emotion — the sudden gush of ineffable 
feeling which came over him, may be imagined, as 
he cried out, “ My mother! my mother!” and 
rushed into the arms of the Countess. 

Lady Jane, too, had her arms around the neck 
of the venerable Lord Stirling, while her warm 
tears, dropping into his bosom, testified a heart- 
felt welcome to her beloved father. The Indians 
had ceased their preparations for the royal cere- 
mony. The voice of nature was too potent there 
to leave them indifferent spectators. That voice 
found a response in every savage bosom ; and the 
whole multitude of the Oneidas around, 
bending over, in a circle, in deep sympathy with 
the scene before them. 

At length silence was broken by Jane. Re 
leasing her grasp of her venerable parent, and 
pointing towards the Baronet, she thus addressed 
the Countess of S——: “This is the gentleman 
who bestowed those jewels upon me. I now sur 
render myself into his hands, to meet the punish- 
ment he shall award.” Then addressing the 
Baronet, she added, pointing to the Countess: 
“This is the female who claimed the jewels, and 
took them from me.” 

Sir William, releasing his hold of his mother, 
pressed Lady Jane to his bosom, exclaiming: 
“ And this is the little thief who has robbed me of 
my all, though she be Lady Jane Stirling, and & 
now enrobed to be crowned Queen of 
Oneidas.” 

As the revolution had destroyed Episcopacy 8 
state establishment, ministers and priests of 
denominations had equal power to marry ; so thst, 
by aid of Mr. Asbury, who had been an old 
companion of the parties in advenfure, and by the 
reciprocal consent of Lord Stirling and the Cou® 
tess of S_—, Sir William Johnstone and Lady 
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Jane Stirling became one in law, as they had long | 
been one in affection. 
The Countess S——, after the death of her hus- 
found herself unhappy, while separated 
from the only being which now bound her to 
earth. She invested her estates in the funds, and 
resolved to embrace the first opportunity to cross 
the Atlantic, and search out her only son. An 
rtunity soon occurred. The two nations could 
no longer be kept separate. Like mother and 
daughter, estranged for awhile, they longed to 
rush into each other's arms; or, “like parted 
streams, they desired to mingle as of old.” Hence 
vessels were frequently arriving at Philadelphia, 
bringing over friends and relatives from the olden 
country, in search of their relations from whom 
they had long been separated by the wars. The 
Countess of S—— had thus landed at Philadelphia, 
from the brig ‘ War-Spite ;” and guided by the 
best intelligence she could obtain of her son’s 
locality, she was making her way westward, when | 
first seen by Lady Jane, at Utica, as before re- | 
On the opening of another spring, peace was | 
proclaimed throughout the Western empire. | 
Washington, the father of his country, the | 
Cincinnatus of America, inverted his sword in his | 
hand, and returned it to the President of Congress, 
from whom he had received his commission. 
This was done in the city of New York, May 1780. 
On the same day, he penned the following lines, | 
which are still preserved, set in a frame, and | 
covered with glass : 





TO LADY JANE JOHNSTONE, 


“MY VERY DEAR LADY,—TI have heard of your 
happy union, and congratulate you. May Heaven | 

propitious, as you have proved faithful! Though 
your name may not appear in the recorded history 
of a nation’s birth, it will be hallowed in the 
memory of one who will be ever ready to serve 
you, and who will never cease to implore the best 
of Heaven's blessings on you. God bless you, my 
dear lady: and remember me kindly to the 
Baronet. 

“Guo, WasHINGTON,” 


Confused and mingled are the allotments of | 
human life, and inscrutable are the dispensations of 
Divine Providence. Those who set out with us | 


in this history, were strangely scattered soon after 
its close. The restless Butler, returning to Canada, 
and having no more war on hand, found another 
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theatre on which to display his natural ferocity. 
He was arrested, tried, and executed on the gallows, 
at Kingston, U. C., for highway robbery and 
murder. 

Lieutenant Charles Stirling, heroically and 
gloriously fell on the field of battle, while fighting 
for his king and country, at Yorktown, leading on 
a charge against the chiva]-ous La Fayette. 

On a cold frosty mornin the stiffened limbs of 
Cudjoe lay stretched out on the grave of Shenan- 
doah. . . . Our daith entertains the hope, 
that their spirits now mingle in a better atmo- 
sphere. 

The splendid mansion-house of Sir William 
Johnstone is at this day the ornament of Johns- 
town, (named after the Baronet,) whither he 


repaired with his invaluable lady, taking with 


them the Countess and Lord Stirling. After the 
Baronet had transferred his Indian crown to a 
native chief, on the urgent solicitation of General 


| Washington, he consented to become general agent 


for Indian affairs, for all the Western tribes. He 
and queen Jane lived in the hearts of the natives, 
and diffused the blessings of civilization and re- 
finement around the neighbourhood of their conse- 
crated home. 

Where are the Oneidas? The traveller at this 
day, in journeying twenty-two miles west of the 
city of Utica, will come to the spot where their 
castle once stood. The stockade has long since 
been consumed by the white man’s fire. The 
green grass now grows over the hillocks, caused by 
the explosion of the cave. Some future antiquary 
will mark the spot as the resting-place of two 


'mighty warriors. The lake of pure water still 
_glistens under the sun-beams, and sparkles in the 


moon-light. The crystal stream still rolls its 
bright waters beside the bluff. A venerable oak 
remains standing in primeval majesty on its bank, 
shorn of half its branches by the storms of many 
winters: the grape vines still wreath around its 
top; and the birds of Spring chaunt her praises 
among the green boughs. But where are the 
Oneidas? Where? 

They are “a nation scattered and peeled.” A 


few broken remnants of them only remain, 


mingling with the barbarous tribes between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. But, 
wherever the traveller shall find these remnants 
of Oneida, he will still hear them chanting, in 
their legendary ditties, praises to the beauty, the 
kindliness, and the patriotism of Jenny Basket. 








PRINCE OSWY. 


A LEGEND OF ROSEBERRY. 


BY J. WALKER ORD, Ese. 


AUTHOR OF “ ENGLAND,” “ THE HISTORY OF CLEVELAND,” ETc. 


** What is good for a booties bene ’” 
And the lady answer'd—** Endices sorrow.” 


Tue harvest moon was waning, 
O’er Arncliffe’s rich domain ; 

The silver stars shone sweetly 

O’er rock and woody plain ; 


Inecription on Bolton Priory. 


When, from her stately dwelling, 
Northambria’s Princess trode, 

To question that famed augur, 
In Arncliffe who abode. 
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PRINCE OSWY. 







“ Oh say, mysterious stranger, 
(That to these aged eyes, 
Dost seem of royal lineage,) 
What seek’st thou of the skies? 
I know each planet’s motion, 
Can track each silent star ; 
And comet-like, can wander 
The firmament afar !”’ 


“ Q, wise and dreadful wizard, 
A godlike gift is thine, 

To read each starry missal, 
To con each planet line ! 

Of proud Northumbria’s treasure— 
The darling of my love— 

What speak the heavenly prophets ? 
What say yon orbs above ?” 


Awhile the wizard ponder’d ; 
Awhile absorb’d he stood ;— 

“ Who shall bring back the treasure 
That lies ’neath Ocean’s flood ? 

To-morrow shall thy darling 
In death’s embraces lay, 

So speak the starry prophets :— 
Tis midnight now ;—away ! 


Back to her stately palace, 
The sorrowing lady trode : — 
“ This night, at least, my darling, 
i trust thee to thy God ! 
These arms shall guard my orphan,— 
This breast thy pillow be ; 
And, ere the break of morning, 
Ill bear thee safe with me.” 


lt was an autumn dawning 
Soft lights o’er hill and plain— 
Bright lay the golden harvest, 
Glad rose the reaper’s strain— 
When, winding down the valley, 
The cavalcade roll’d on, 
Proud steeds and gay retainers, 
The Princess and her son. 


The slumbering peasants started 
To hear the clattering throng, 
The milkmaid in the paddock 
Stopt fast her warbled song,— 
Osmotherley and Ingleby, 
Carlton, and Stokesley town, 
Much marveil’d, greatly wonder'd, 
To view the rout come down. 


Below the oak-tree forest, 
Of Osnaberg’s* huge hill, 
The proud procession halted,— 
The cavalcade stood still : 
“ Take forth the rich pavilion, 
High let the streamers flow,— 
Then to the rocky summit 
My boy and I will go!” 


With toilsome, weary marching, 
She reach'd the towering height; 
Rejoiced that, far from danger, 
She bore that cherub bright, 
Who sometimes gamboll’d near her, 
All playful as a fawn, 
Or plack’d the lovely wild flowers 
Glistening with dews of dawn. 


Now safe beneath the awning, 
The happy mother sate, 

Nor reck’d the cruel augur, 
Stars, prophecy, or fate : 

Yet would the lady shudder, 
To view that boundless sea : 





* The aucient name of Roseberry Topping. 
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A LEGEND OF ROSEBERRY. 


Even silver Tees brought terror, 
So lovely though it be. 


And what a gorgeous vision 
Lay stretch’d beneath her feet ! 
The groves of sweet Upleatham, 
The shores of Cargo-Fleet ; 
Old Gisborough’s graceful Priory 
Beneath the sunbeams glow’d ; 
And many a swan-like vessel 
By Marsk and Redcar rode. 


She saw the ripening orchards, 
The fields of golden grain, 
The groves and pleasant hedgerows, 
The glories of the plain ; 
And far ’mid mists of azure, 
The mountains of the West — 
Tynemouth, and rocky Hartlepool, 
Reposed on Ovean’s breast. 


And now the sun had pointed 
The altitude of noon ; 
The heavens were still and breathless, 
Ceased was the reaper’s tune ; 
No cloud obscured the azure, 
The distant groves were still, 
When slumber soft as snow-flakes 
Obscured the lady’s will. 


4 


So, like a marble statue, 
In holy sleep she lies ; 

The moss her couch of slumber, 
Her canopy the skies : 

And near her, like an angel, 
The Royal Orphan trips ; 

Now twined her raven tresses, 
Now kiss’d her ruby lips. 


Till, weary of his dalliance, 
He sought the grassy mound, 
Snatch’d oft the azure harebell 
The fox-glove tapering round — 
And then, O lovely vision ! 
Beneath the mountain brow, 
A fountain, fair, enchanting, 
With heaven’s own colours true ! 


What is *t that fills with wonder 
The laughing cherub’s eyes ? 
Why claps his hands with rapture ? 
Why crows with glad surprise ! 
Within the crystal mirror 
He views a lovely form ; 
Cheeks fair as summer weather, 
Locks beauteous as the morn. 


And wondrous — still more wondrous — 
Whilst beckoning it to come, 

With equal love entreats him 
Into its watery home : 

O fear! O dread! he clasps it ; 
One ery —and all is o’er— 

The treacherous spring ingulfs him, 
Prince Oswy is no more ! 


And who shall tell the waking, 
The sorrow, and the pain, 
The bitter pangs of agony 
That wrung the mourner’s brain, 
When low beneath the sedges 
In pulseless death he lay ! 
“ But God His ways will vindicate,” 
Still did the lady say ! 


And on that rocky precipice, 
Beneath the wooded knoll, 

A hermitage the lady rear’d, 
With masses for his soul ; 

And with the holy hermit, 
Fall oft devoutly prays, 


“ Whom God hath given, God takes away, 


Axp ‘ Vixpicates His wars !’” 








THE KING OF SAXONY’S JOURNEY THROUGH ENGLAND 


AND SCOTLAND.* 


Dr. Carus, a thorough German, though he 
claims a Roman descent as old as the invasion of 
Germany by the first Cesar, attended the King of ; 
Saxony on his late flying visit to Queen Victoria, | 
and rapid gallop through her British dominions. | 
The Court Physician found many things, if not | 
ali things, so very different from the country | 
which he had previously imagined or read of in| 
books, that he considers his enlarged and corrected 
views of England likely to prove acceptable both | 
to those who have already seen, and those who 
may be preparing to visit, this wonderful island of 
ours. ut first he gives a brief account of the 
progress through Belgium ; and, being a physician, 
as well as a man of science, a politician, an ad- | 
mirer and critic of the Fine Arts, and a philoso- | 
pher, he sets out, after “the old [lippocratic | 
method,” by observations on the soil, air, and | 
water of Britain, and particularly on its salt-water : | 
the sea, with its numerous bays and inlets, having, 
he believes, made it the country which it is. This 
is, indeed, a feature which must particularly | 
strike a German. But Dr. Carus contemplates 
Britain as a geologist, as well as a political philo- 
sopher ; and finds the stratification of its rocks, 
and its beds of minerals and coal, not less singular 
and wonderful than its maritime power. On | 
this topic the Doctor discourses eloquently and 
learnedly ; but we shall quote only one remark, | 
which follows as a sequel to the opening geological 
disquisition, and which, claiming to point out 
something new, in fact does so: 





I must make a remark upon a peculiar and surpris- 
ing circumstance connected with the English and Scottish 
mountains, of which I have not before seen any notice, 
and respecting which I have never received any written 
or verbal communication. It is well known that all | 
the mountains in England are of a very moderate eleva- 
tion. Two, three, four, or something above four thousand 
feet is the highest point to which these masses rise above 
the level of the sea. Notwithstanding this, their phy- | 
siognomy, even at such heights, is not only frequently | 





Alpine, but their surface, even at very moderate eleva- | 
tions, presents peculiarities both in weather and vegeta- 
tion which are only perceived on the continent at eleva- 
tions of from five thousand to six thousand feet. In 
passing over ridges in mountain passes, which scarcely 
rise above one thousand to fifteen hundred feet above 
the sea level, it is quite common to find the waste de- 
clivities of the mountains merely covered with heath, or 
thin Alpine pasture scattered among huge stones and 
disjected rocks, such as are only found, on the continent, 
in the valleys of the High Alps. Human dwellings dis- 
appear, or merely consist of solitary huts built with 
coarse loose stones, and badly covered with turf and 
heath; a few solitary sheep find meagre ure on the 
slopes; damp fogs draw through the ra , and even 
the clouds descend further, and hang lower on the 
mountain tops. . . . .- «. It must often excite 
surprise, when half an hour’s drive, on an 

road, suddenly transports the traveller from a fruitful 





and well-cultivated plain into a wild and solitary valley, 


ee 





* In the 1844. Dr. C. G. Carus, Physician to His Majesty the King of Saxony, 
; 4 cording Tremsleied by 8. C. Davison, B.A., &c. Octavo, pp. 391. 


and in still less space of time, exchanges it for a warm 
and cheerful district. 


Whatever German readers may do, we strongly 
suspect that the great majority of English ones 


_ will find more gratification in viewing the Doctor's 


numerous aristocratic interiors, than in his scien- 
tific information and philosophical disquisitions. 
And these, between Dover, where the King and his 
suite first landed, and Inverary, Taymouth, and 
Dalmahoy, where he left, are found in sufficient 
variety. 

The King and his suite travelled to London by 


| the South Eastern railroad, diverging a little to see 


the country. Of the scenery of Kent and Sussex 
it is remarked,— 

During the course of our drive the appearance of the 
country was mild and beautiful, notwithstanding the 
dark cloudy sky. The road was chiefly skirted by pas- 
ture or meadow-land; the country diversified with neat 
farm-houses, cottages, fields, all prettily enclosed—occa- 
sionally large parks, numerous oaks of a roundish form, 
and great quantities of ivy hanging thick and luxuriant 
on the walls and trees. We met none but well-dressed 


people on the road, which, though only a cross-road, 


was in all respects kept like a highway. We had 
frequent views of long lines of hills covered with 
wood, and then again wide green plains traversed by 
brooks, at one of which, too, we saw a gentleman em- 
ployed in the favourite English amusement of angling. 


This was on the way to Buckhurst, the seat of 


| Lord Delawarr, where the party first obtained a 


charming glance of the vie de chiteau of England. 


At seven o’clock we arrived at Buckhurst, the seat of 
Lord Delawarr. Our road lay, for a considerable dis- 
tance, through a park — properly speaking, a kind of 
wood of oak and beech; and at length the smal! country- 
seat began to glimmer through the boughs of a wide- 
spreading oak. The house itself is built in an ornament- 
ed Anglo-Gothic style. On our arrival, servants in rich 


| liveries, and with powdered hair, conducted us imme- 


diately to our respective apartments, which were cheer- 
ful and replete with comforts. The whole character of 
the house breathes of simplicity, combined with the 


| highest degree of convenience. Towards half-past seven 


o'clock, we assembled in the drawing-room, and I gladly 


_renewed the acquaintance which | had formerly made 


with this amiable family, whom I had attended as a 
physician in ‘Dresden, and with whom I was on the 
most friendly footing. A rich and cheerful dinner soon 
followed, and afterwards all returned to the drawing- 
room and the neighbouring library, in order to take tea 
near the blazing fire, and to hear some music from the 
ladies of the family. : 

Among the foreign books in the library neither 
Goethe nor Schiller was found. Next morning they 
visited Lord Amherst at Knowle, which raised yei 
higher the Doctor's ideas of English wealth and 

ificence. The approach led through groups 
of grand old trees and beautiful cultivated glades : 

And then comes the old castle itself, with its towers, 
and turrets, and walls covered with luxurious ivy. As 
we ted flowers were strewn on the way, and, pre- 








ceded by numerous servants in rich liveries, we ascend- 
ed the steps and entered the ancient family ball, hung 
and Privy Counsellor of the 

London: Chapman & Hall. 
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with ancestral portraits, and adorned with a huge 
chimney-piece ; — the members of the house and their 
guests, who had arrived before his majesty the king, 
were alreay assembled , geting ; 

We were next shown over the spacious rooms of this 
remarkable old seat. The objects of interest which it 
contains are very numerous; galleries with beautiful 
old woodwork, richly ornamented chimney-pieces, and 
ancient farniture; among which were some pieces of 
great splendour, tables, covered with plates of silver, and 
moreover a whole table, together with a looking-glass 
and two small side-tables, of solid silver, and adorned 
with rich arabesques; there were, besides, a vast number 
of portraits, and other pictures of no particular value. 
In addition to this, we must mention the ornamental 
old Gothie bay-windows, the beautiful vistas into the 
park, and then, again, collections of Chinese birds and 





other rarities brought home by Lord Amherst from | 


China, &e. The most interesting of all, however, in my 
estimation, was the air of antiquity which breathed 
throughout the whole; recalling the great romantic 
times of England, and giving the deep impression of a 
long historical existence. 

At two o’clock, the whole party met for lunch in the 
grand drawing-room, on the ground floor; and I can 
truly say, that as I sat down at the rich table, adorned 
with massive plate, and decked with flowers, and around 
me the members of the same family which had enjoyed 
all the pomp of nobility before the reign of Elizabeth, 
and in a room hung with the portraits of a long line of 
ancestors, whose arms were emblazoned on glass in the 
tall Gothie windows, I felt as if I were in a dream, and 
found myself transported into a seene before the age of 
Shakspere; and times and things long gone by flitted 
before my mind, At the conclusion of the entertainment, 
Lord Amherst rose, and commencing, “ Ladies and 
gentlemen,” &c. 


This was one view of England. That which 
followed is not less remarkable,—Ped/eaf being as 
sharp a type of the present age of England, as is 
Knowle of its past and existing aristocratic gran- 
deur :— 

The name of the gentleman who owns the mansion 
is Wells. He has made an immense fortune in India, 
by ship-building, and now lives in this beautiful place 
slone, in dignified retirement, surrounded by a tasteful 
collection of choice trees, plants, and pictures. He is 
« friend of Landseer, the painter; and his collection con- 
tains many admirable pieces by that artist. 

But we shall not go over the catalogue of the 
pictorial riches of Mr. Wells, who, besides the 
originals of several of Landseer’s best paintings, 
possesses many good pictures by the Dutch and 
Flemish masters, and, among a host of modern 
pictures, one or two of Wilkie’s. The flower- 
garden of this Indian ship-builder was as remark- 
able as his picture-gallery. 


may be altogether agreeable to “that small, child- 
less, old man, in his short gray mantle,” whose 
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I had the pleasure of finding him in his stuq 
: : : }, Sur. 

rounded not only with the ancient classics, but with the 
best literary works of his own and other modern conn. 
tries, particularly German. How charming is the situ. 
tion of his parsonage, a small but neat building in the 
Anglo-Gothic style, surrounded with clumps of : 
cent rhododendrons, beautiful meadows,and splendid yews 
—the old classical trees of England—from which the 
stalwart yeomen cut their bows. We next visited the 
neighbouring church, of ancient foundation, alt 
recently rebuilt in the broad, firm, but neat style of 
Anglo-Gothic eéclesiastical edifices. 

On the way to Brighton, the traveller was rp. 
minded of Italy, both by the style of the buildings 
and the luxuriant vegetation of the trees,—by the 
evergreen oak, the yew, the holly, the masses of 
ivy, and even the fig-trees, — with the mild air, 
the views of the sea, and the people pursuing their 
occupations out of doors. The “build” of the 
people was, however, different from the Italian, 
but “still with a more intellectual appearance.” 
A Court Physician of Dresden, who has moreover 
travelled, has a prescriptive right to talk of pic. 
tures and to criticize works of art; but though 
Dr. Carus does this with knowledge and discrimi- 
nation, his ivy-mantled old castles will be found 
more attractive. Arundel was a fine specimen: 

Narrow winding staircases and towers sprang up 
from the midst of the ivy ; small and low-roofed cham- 
bers, here and there visible, were pointed out as being 
formerly the apartments of queens. The view was 
most extensive and charming, stretching far and wide 
over forest, and hill, and sea; and from the summit 
of one of the ivy-mantled towers, there is to be seen 
half the wall of the fallen corner rooms, with its Gothic 
windows, as if so disposed to form the materials of a 
picture. There is also something mysterious cornected 
with the ruined castle, according to the old traditions; 
owls must always be preserved in the edifice; and there, 
indeed, at the bottom of the ancient tower, sat several 
horned and sereech-owls, which, disturbed by the intra- 
sion, bristled up their feathers, and caused their eyes 
sparkle. A net stretched across the tower served to 
keep them in their domicile, where they are constantly 
fed, and, when necessary, renewed. 

English ladies were sometimes seen as magnifi- 
cent as the castles. The Marchioness of Douro 
was found the model of majestic and Juno-like 
beauty ; and here, at a dinner at Portsmouth, 
another specimen : 

Opposite to me was Lady Pakenham, with a head 
and bust so beautiful and grandiose, that they might 


| have served as a model for Paul Veronese’s famous 
picture of the “ Marriage at Cana, in Galilee,” snd 


Dr, Carus moralizes | 


; . . ig iring. 
Redleaf and its master in a style more classic than | ry. 


heir “it would be pleasant to be,” and who formed | 


“so striking a contrast to the splendid foliage and 


richness of bloom by which he was surrounded.” | ;, 
was made, in a well-appointed yacht, which the 


And thus we are led from Redleaf to Penshurst, 


without greatly envying Mr. Wells his possessions | 
Be quite poetically. We can only look within. The 


or way of life. But Penshurst may be found in 
many books ; and again we turn to what can only 
be found in its perfection in England, a “family 
living,” with its snug and even elegant parsonage. 
This rectory is at a very short distance from 
Buckhurst, and is held by Mr. West, a younger 


son of Lord Delawarr, whom the Doctor had pre- 
viously known at Dresden. 








which it was impossible to cease contemplating 


Yachting, and the expensive establishments of the 
English gentlemen who are fond of this amusement, 
was another new feature to the German physician}; 
and the system was seen in the utmost perfection 
at Cowes, from whence a little pleasure voyage 


Doctor found charming, and which he describes 


latitude is the entrance of the Channel between the 
Isle of Wight and the mainland :— 


At twelve o'clock we went down into the cabin of 
this very elegant vessel to lunch ; this was properly @J 
first meal on board an English ship, and, therefore, i= 
portant to me. I found every thing so poetical undef 


this glazed cover in the middle of the cabin, in th 
. above, 


pretty little saloon, illumined by the sun from 
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‘n@ about upon the waves. From this sort of exis- 

ee with all the Pomforts which social life can bestow, 
entirely free from every other connexion with 
society, this swimming upon the connecting bond of union 
of the earth, and by this very means the power of enjoy- 
ing the beauties of its most beautiful coasts—I can well 
d how love of the sea may become a passion, 

snd ean conceive the origin, therefore, of a yacht-club. 
We had several sorts of excellent cold meat, sherry, 
and some large potatoes, properly dressed for the sailors; 
every thing was so different from our ideas, and was 
eaten with such an appetite. We also conversed on 
many subjects with the officers. One in particular 
sttracted my attention by something delicate and ami- 
sble in his manners; I learned that he was from Geneva, 
was called Prevost, and was a relation of my acquain- 
tance, the naturalist, Prevost. He related to us, among 
other things, some anecdotes of the yacht-club, in whose 
club-house we had slept the night before. He told us, 
for example, that one of the members, a Mr. Akers, 
had had the handsomest yacht in the club built (we saw 
her afterwards, the #rilliant,) for about £30,000, and 
oniy went on board the vessel, perhaps, once or twice 


’ 


syear, because the sea did not agree with him; his | 


joining the club was thus merely a whim, which, how- 
ever, assisted him to spend an income of some £42,000 


a-year. 


The King and his suite got to London ; but | 


dinners at Buckingham Palace seem commonplace 
after what we have seen ; except an entertainment 


at Windsor, where the Emperor of Russia was | 
present, and which his physician said was un- | 


surpassed even in St. Petersburgh. 

In the metropolis, Dr. Carus, who, though 
lodged in the Palace, was not so much hampered 
by courtly etiquette as his royal master, made 
excellent use of his time, and contrived to see a 
great deal. Of course, it is not in the familiar 
sights themselves, but the way in which they, and 
every thing else, strike an intelligent foreigner, 
that the interest of his narrative is found. ‘Thus 
of the monuments and statues it is remarked :— 


Oceasionally, monuments are, no doubt, erected to 
persons whose deserts are small enough; and hence the 


common saying with respect to that of the Duke of York, | 


whose statue is elevated upon a very lofty column, “that 


he was no doubt placed so high in order to be complete- | 


% 


ly out of the reach of his creditors.” 


The Zoological Gardens were a continual feast | 


tothe Doctor, Of other scenes it is said : 


On this sunny evening the Regent’s park was full of 
walkers ; it is for the most part uniform, and the broad 
pieces of green turf with fine, short, and well-rolled 
grass, form by far the most attractive of its charms. 
Places of publie refreshment, coffee-gardens, and the 
like, without which a German can scarcely form an idea 
of a promenade, do not exist here, at least in the places 
frequented by good society. This is quite to my taste, 
“among us the most delightful places are completely 


destroyed by being made assembling places for smoking | 
Every possible | 


cigars and drinking beer. 


Means is adopted to save room, and this crowding and — 
pushing together of the living renders it daily more | 
difficult to find places of sepulture for the dead. The 


grave-yarde in and immediately around London are 
nearly all filled, and a company is being formed in shares 
for the construction of cemeteries at some distance from 
the city; it forms a part of their plan to fix the ceme- 
teries in districts through which railroads pass, in order 
afford facilities of sending out trains of dead bodies 
their final regting-place. Oh, Sir Jacques! what 
teff is here for deep, sad, melancholy reflections ! Sach 
4 train with coffins behind a locomotive! What amode 
of proceeding to the house of rest for all living, with 
mere than the rapidity ofastorm! .... . 


THROUGH ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
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The large and splendid shops in en with 


their enormous plate-glass windows and looking-glasses 


in gilt frames, are truly magnificent exhibitions! The 
perpetual movement and life in the streets, at once so 
wonderful and exciting! When I think of Paris and 
compare it with London, it now leaves on my mind the 
impression of a smal/ town! 

Dr. Carus visited all the great establishments in 
the metropolis for the cure of insanity, and also 
Hanwell. His observation is ever the same: 
they all appeared admirably planned to ensure 
the safe and comfortable keeping of the patients, 
but not as if conducted for the removal of their 
malady. The reiterated remark is surely worthy 
of attention. 

From the pen of Dr. Carus we have a series of 
portraits of our leading statesmen, of which we 
select two, in preference to‘his gorgeous painting 
of the proud keep of Windsor, or the sketch of the 
| bustling and characteristic race-course at Ascot. 
As to these, most of us have made up our minds, 
while there is still some difference of opinion on 
the historical pieces :— 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Completely the representation of an old soldier! Stiff, 
half deaf, but cheerful ; it is easy to be seen that he 
must have been what is called a well-built, handsome 
man. ‘The form of his head, as well as that of his face, 
is principally long, the shape of the skull not very re- 
markable, the front and back portions rather high. His 
hair is quite white, and he has rather too much for his 
age, particularly in a country where baldness is more 
common than elsewhere. The sockets of his eyes are 
wide, and it is obvious from his appearance that he is 
rather to be regarded as a man of eyes than a man of 
cars, on which remark the history of his life offers the 
best commentary. I eaw him generally in uniform, and 
decorated with many orders. He still rides, and was at 
the head of his regiment at the review; and although the 

windows of his residence were broken some years back, 
| he still appears a favourite with the people, for wherever 

he makes his appearance, the ery “ Hurrah for the old 
| Duke” is general. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


A man of about fifty years of age,—of good figure, 
| powerfully made, and rather full; the form of his head 
remarkable, on the whole, rather for breadth than 
height. The relation of the three portions of the brain, 
so far as I could judge from a cursory view, somewhat 
prevented, too, by a considerable quantity of grayish 
hair, tolerably harmonious; the middle part of the head 
low, as is usual with heads of a broad form. The 
countenance expresses much firmness, joined with a 
decidedly prosaic appearance, but great sound common 
sense, in conversation with crowned heads«, the ex- 
pression, with all its firm reserve, paeses readily to a 
smooth tone, and his bodily attitude easily assumes the 
same expression. His language is, however, select, 
comprehensive, and well expressed. Whenever I had 
the opportanity of seeing him, he was dressed in black, 
with white neck-handkerchief, and without any orders. 


Sir Robert Peel possesses and lives in a 

house, siteated on the banks of the Thames, and richl 
_ adorned with a vaet number of paintings, selected with 
| the best taste. In the evening, there was a large soirée, 
to which, not merely a great number of diplomatic per- 
sons and members of the 

_ almost all the distinguished men of learning and artists 
im London. The whole suite of apartments was thrown 
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of Norwich, president of the i. weg de “teas 0 
Buckland, the Oxford geologist ; er, ist ; 
Faraday, the saldhnased cheunist and Sir John Herschel, 
the astronomer, and his sister, who renders him such 
valuable assistance, both in making observations and 
calculations ; the Directors of the British Museum, Dr. 
Clark, and others. It was a subject of great regret to 
me, not to have made Landseer’s acquaintance ; I only 
heard of his being present, when it was too late. 

This selection of persons for his soirée on such an 
occasion, did great honour to Sir Robert Peel’s judgment 
and taste. 

We need not go over the catalogue of Sir Robert 
Peel's best pictures, nor yet follow our German 
guide through the public or private galleries of 
London. A midnight visit to Printing-House 
Square is more tempting ; but even that shall be 
resisted, save the concluding reflection : 


Those fugitive sheets now rule the world — the pro- 
found study of a single great intellectual work becomes 
more and more the property of the few. Whither does 
this wheel of time run !—-up or down !—who is he that 
is able to come to a full and sound conviction upon this 
important subject ? 

But London must be left, and before its wonders 
were half exhausted. Cambridge was the next 
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i 


| 
| 


point of note on the northward route ; and its | 


living and departed worthies are commemorated. 
Woburn Abbey was the next station ; and then 
we have Hardwicke Hall, Chatsworth with its 
gilt gate, and Haddon Hail. But these ducal 
places need not detain us; though the remarks 
made on quitting the scenery of the Peak, and 
after having seen a good deal of England, are worth 
quoting, as embodying a made-up opinion : 
Having now seen many of the level and many of the 
mountainous parts of England, | must express my 


as beautiful and picturesque, is by no means deserving 
of such great commendation as it has received. There 
are abundance of pretty vales, green meadows, and 
beautiful trees; in short, of every thing which can 
rejoice the eye in the midst of a moderate and peaceful 
existence; but beauties of a higher character—beauties 
which of themselves are sufficient to attract travellers 
from foreign countries for the purpose of seeing them 
do not exist. The real beauties of England are to be 
found in connexion with that element on which her 
power is established—the sea. 


The King of Saxony and his suite, who were 
great economists of time, and who seem to have 
laid their plans admirably, now cut acroas, ex- 


amined the workshops of Birmingham and its mar- | 
vellous manufactories, looked at Leamington, and | 


at Kenilworth and Warwick castles, Stratford-on- 
Avon, and Oxford. One paragraph we copy, 
which has its moral :— 


There is an old hospital for twelve aged women in 
one of the narrow lanes of Coventry, which is singularly 
picturesque. It is built of wood, very low, and with its 
carved beams reminded me forcibly of the old wooden 
churches of Norway. Both the foundation and the 
structure must be very old, and it ought to be carefully 
drawn and preserved before it falls to pieces from age. 
I entered one of the old rooms, which was low and dark, 
and very badly lighted by small lattice windows; a 





| of the world is made obvious in many ways. 


' ’ » & 5 ; > 
conviction that much of what has been indicated to me | rambied up the street of the little town. 


life, makes an altogether singular impression Upon 3 
hasty and extended journey. 


Blenheim, and the other seats of nobility, offer 
little to tempt us; so we hasten to another reg; 
and another order of English life, the old town of 
Dartmouth, namely, and its maritime population, 


We stopped for a few minutes at the town, becanse 
the boatmen said they required longer oars to 
against the stream, and I was delighted thus to have 
an opportunity of seeing the manner in which the houses 
of such people are constructed in these small sea-coast 
towns. Small old houses are situated so close on the 
banks of the Dart, which, like the Thames at London, 
is here more a branch of the sea than a river, that 
ladders reach from the doors of the houses immediately 
down into the water. We were taken to a landing- 
place, at which a number of small boats were lying 


| together; the boatmen landed, climbed up the ladders, 


made some changes in their dress, and brought longer 
oars. They again clambered down into the boat, whilst 
several of their wives standing at the doors kept gazing 
down with curiosity at the strangers beneath. 

Every thing around breathes the air of the most 
peculiarly devoted sea life. Some boys were pushing 
about in a yawl, and amusing themselves by sailing a 
small boat with full spread, triangular linen sails, which 
the light wind drove merrily onward, till the boys 
rowed after, and brought it back again, merely to repeat 
the sport. Large boats also passed us close by; and when 
one bears in mind, that in such amusements and in such 
labours of the common sailors and boatmen, those 
mariners are formed with whom the fleets of England 
are manned, by which she carries on her wars, and makes 
distant regions of the world tributary to her sway— 
these apparently trivial things assume a high and sig- 
nificant importance. 


The scene now changes to Totness, Liskeard, 
and the Land’s End. 


Whilst the horses were being ordered and put to, we 
It is a small 
quiet place, and yet its intercourse with distant regions 
It struek 
me with surprise, on passing a shoemaker’s shop, to see 
a pair of small Chinese ladies’ shoes lying amongst the 
variety of wares exposed for sale. In what shop in any 
small town in the interior of the Continent could such 
a thing be seen ? 

The evening had again become very beautiful, only 
somewhat hazy in the west. The roads were full of 
life, particularly of persons upon horseback —not only 
men, but women also and boys. It continually recalled 
Italy to my mind, when I saw a horse with a basket 
swung at each side—as on the mules in Naples- and 3 
woman seated between, riding boldly on. The boys 
also ride their’ponies with great courage, which, althoug® 
small, are lively, and go at a rapid pace. In a word, 
whether on horseback or shipboard, the English know 
how to get forward. The build of the people, too, is here 
very fine; faces with fine features, and healthy, vigoro™ 


| children, everywhere present themselves. 





' 


constituted the humble furniture. An old decrepit wo- | 
man, with a severe cough, made way for me on my en- | nation, but are universal, and which cause men to feel 
trance. What an existence !—properly speaking, merely | as one of the same country, and, therefore, almost imme 


a coffin of somewhat larger dimensions than usual 


yet even here existence was a sort of happiness. Thus, | 


a picture of the completely stagnant and most limited 


i 


; 
i 


During lunch my amiable neighbour talked much t 
me of Scotland, which she said she liked better thas 
any place else, and dwelt on her happy life there with 
her parents; although in these more bustling sceme* 
amusement and interest were not wanting, she 
longed to be again in her Scotland. This naireté, unt 
with the simplicity and openness of the whole family, 
made a most agreeable impression on my mind. Eves 
the meal itself partook of the same character of si 
city and nationality, with its excellent beef, cold mess 


; | green peas, dried potatoes, and excellent claret 
miserable bed, a couple of cupboards, and a carved seat, | 


champagne. I found here the kind of manners, nei 
too shy nor too forward, which belong to no 


. And | diately at home. ‘ , 


We walked a little way from Liskeard early this 
morning, wajting fer the carriages to overtake us; 
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i in consequence of our not being quite 
op anal to enter the little shop of a Quaker, 
ig order to make inquiries. It was interesting to me 
tohave an opportunity of observing one of this sect of 

who are very numerous in this part of the 
country. The man in his old-fashioned coat, and broad- 
brimmed hat, looked like honesty itself, but dry, and not- 

ing all hisChristianity,quite devoted to gain. . . 

The character of the country changes more and more 
as the narrow south-west point of England is approached. 
On the horizon in the west, the ocean is already seen, 
the trees become smaller and of stunted growth, and 
the evergreen oak is of frequent occurrence. The habi- 
tations are for the most part poor; but stout, portly 
children run about the roads, and girls of fine ruddy 


complexion often appear at the doors of the huts by | 
the way-side, dressed like towns-people, with necklaces, | 
and their hair fixed in locks upon the crown of the | 


head. 


houses, and were surprised at the neat appearance of 


the houses, and the handsome figures and features of | 


the inhabitants, particularly the fulness and freshness 
of the young girls, reminding me of Ossian’s “ high- 
bosomed daughters of Morven.” 


This does not apply to Wales, where “the race 
of people was found very much the reverse of 
handsome,” and the women looked like the prints 
of the ladies of Oonalaska in Cook’s Voyages. The 
antiquities of Chester, a classical locality, were 
more prized by our traveller than the manufac- 
tories of Liverpool and Manchester, though some 
of the arts practised were found wonderful ; as 
that of treating “cold iron like wood, or rather 


like cork.” Many of the processes detailed, will | 


be quite as new to English as to German readers. 
The general view given of the town, and of other 
manufacturing towns, is not attractive :— 
Manchester is certainly a strange place. Nothing is 
to be seen but houses blackened by smoke, and, in the 
external parts of the town, half empty, dirty ditches, 


een smoking factories of different kinds, all built | and magnificent interior :-— 


with regard to practical utility, and without any respect 
at all for external beauty. In the midst of all this, a 
pallid population, consisting entirely of men who work 

daily wages, or of men who pay the wages of daily 
labour. The population consists of three hundred thou- 
“and, among whom are several Germans; but every one 
® any property has a country-house at some distance 
from the town, and only enters its atmosphere of smoke 

n his presence there is absolutely necessary. At 
the same time some feeling for science and art is not 
‘atirely wanting. 


After Leeds and most of the manufacturing | the yellow waters of the Avon 


‘ -F. . . . 
‘owns had been visited, it is said— 


[could not help being again forcibly struck by the 
peculiar dense atmosphere which hangs over these towns, 


8 which hundreds of chimneys are continually vomiting | 
| These are stated to be the descendants of a breed intro- 


frth clouds of smoke. The light even is quite different 


THROUGH ENGLAN 


We then passed through St. Just, principally inhabited | 
by the workpeople in the various mines and smelting- | 
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“barren and waste,” where, according to Dr. 
Carus, the figures harmonized but too well with 


| the landscape :— 

To the right of the road lay a house somewhat larger 
than usual—but not high, and almost flat-roofed, around 
which a number of men were standing with raised 
umbrellas. This was an assembly of some of the con- 
gregations belonging to the Free-Church party, who 
were listening to their Sunday’s sermon; and these 
individuals had been unable to find accommodation 
within the walls. This assembly, thus standing under 
the rain, presented a singular appearance, and reminded 
us strongly of the early Christians. In Scotland, in 
| general, a severe puritanical spirit prevails; and a great 





number of the people have wholly renounced their con- 
| nexion with the Established Church, in order that they 
| may exercise the privilege of electing their own mini- 
_sters, and now denominate themselves the “ Free 
Church.” , ; ; ‘ ; 

The persons, too, whom we met on the roads, or saw 
in the houses or hamlets, were now of a very different 
| build. They were, for the most part, large coarse figures, 
with wide mouths, melancholy countenances, and pro- 
_jecting cheek bones; the eye was destitute of fire, 
| especially in the men, who were generally rolled up in 
| @ woollen plaid, drawn tight round their shoulders, and 
/wore a flat, ugly-looking black woollen cap on their 
‘heads. The figures of the women were somewhat better, 
| and we had the additional advantage of seeing them 
| dressed in their Sunday clothes—though no small number 
| of them went barefooted. 


But the country gradually became softer and 
richer; and the deepening twilight showed the 
bright glowing lights of numerous iron works on 
the northern horizon. The Duke and his family 
_were absent ; but the guests were nevertheless en- 


_tertained right royally. Dr. Carus, of course, re- 
| ports on the fine collection of paintings in Hamil- 
ton Palace. 

The party were conducted by the factor, Mr. 
Brown, over the extensive park, which affords 
finer objects than even the galleries and the rich 


He drove us first into the wilder portions of the 
park, along the edge of a rapid stream, also called 
the Avon, running between rocky banks, and to the 
lonely Castle of Cadzow, now completely in ruins, and 
overgrown with trees and creeping plants. This castle 
formerly belonged to the kings of Scotland, and was 


_ afterwards inhabited by the Duke’s ancestors. It was 


destroyed in the wars carried on with Scotland by Eliza- 
beth. All around was wild and beautiful! magnifi- 
cent oaks, wild shrubs, and the ruins of the tower over- 
grown with ivy. Deep under the rocks of the castle run 


Not far from this forest solitude, commences an exten- 
sive hilly district of pasture land, upon which Mr. Brown 


- pointed out to us in the distance a large herd of white 


cattle, some lying, and some wandering over the pasture. 


from what it is elsewhere ! What a curious red colour | duced into this country by the Romans, and traceable 


"as presented by the evening light this evening! It 


“ not like mist, nor like dust, nor even entirely like 


‘moke, but is a sort of mixture of these three ingre- 


‘ents, condensed moreover by the particular chemical | 


*thalations of such towns. ‘The peculiar tint which | 
country around such a city assumes, cannot be | 
designated than by the phrase factory tint / 

‘he English lakes, the lake country, and the | 
Principal seats of the nobility and gentry in that | 
, made less impression on the traveller than 
might have been expected ; and after passing 
through Carlisle and the Border, and fairly in 
Scotland, the route to the Duke of Hamilten’s 
‘at lay, much of it, through a desolate region, 
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from the time of Julius Cmsar to the present. They 
are here called the “ white cattle,” and the Duke always 
keeps a stock of them, amounting to about seventy head. 
They are in a sort of half-wild condition, remain all the 
year round in the open air, on the pastures, and under the 
trees ; and whatever increase takes place above the 
standard number of the herd, is shot yearly. 

The first impressions of Glasgow, entered by its 
poorest suburb, was very unfavourable; but things 
brightened by degrees. A very characteristic re- 
mark is made on the custos of the Hunterian Mu- 
seum in that city, who, in exhibiting any thing 
rare, never failed to mention what it had cost: 
as, one picture, £1500; a statue, £2000. oe 
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not peculiar to Glasgow. Even in literature, the 
Doctor ought to know, the price given for copy- 
right is always, in England, held to measure, or 
at least greatly to enhance, the value of the work, 
and not ane to mark the temporary vogue of 
its author. 

The travelling party proceeded by Lochlomond 
to Inverary ; and on the journey Dr. Carus found 
all his Ossianic dreams and imaginings realized. 
On the evening, when he reached Inverary, after 
resting at Balloch, his enthusiasm was at the 
height ; and we think that he has seized the pecu- 
liar features of our Highland scenery with felicity 
and striking effect. 


We were now all at once deep in the Highlands of 
Scotland. All that had been familiar to my youth in 
the poetic strains of its bards, was now in all its reality 
full before my eyes. It is truly a most remarkable 
world, and well worth more than the mere peep into it 
seenery and peculiarities, which alone such a hasty 
journey renders possible. What a wonderful variety of 
seenery has, this day, passed before my eyes! mountains 
of Alpine form—les«, indeed, than the true Alps, but 
with bold and magnificent outlines; extensive and beau- 
tifal lakes, with an immense number and variety of 
charming islands; narrow and rocky monntain passes, 
and the glorions sounding ocean bays! What, however, 
makes every thing characteristic of Scotland, and dis- 
tinguishes these mountains and lakes from those of 
Germany and Switzerland, does not, properly speaking, 
lie so much in the form of the mountains, or in the pre- 
valence of the primitive rocks, which are so rare in 
England—in the distinetive appearance of the vegeta- 
tion, or form of the lakes—but in the peculiarities of the 
atmosphere, half clear, half foggy, singularly moist, and 
of a peculiar bluish colour, This atmosphere surrounds 
every thing, and clothes nature in the most various 
hues: it penetrates, enlivens, softens, cradles the objects 
of life as in a kind of dream. In addition to this comes 
in the rare historical background to which one is here 
again continually referred—the mystical veil of obscurity 
which hangs over the history of ancient Scotland, the 
barbarous clanship of the middle ages, and finally the 
beantifal person of Mary Stuart, the last Queen of the 
Seotsa, who, toseed on the sea of passion and poetry, was 
executed by order of the neighbouring queen. 

Here, for the first time, the peculiar character of Sceot- 


, 


land, a8 I had fancied it in my early years, presented 
itself in all its reality to my eyes. A grayish fog 
brooded upon the loch,on whi h numerons fishing-boat . 
were riding at anchor. There was a peculiar bluish 
colour in the distance, a varying mist was ‘:pread around 
and over the lofty hills, and the sky covered with a half- 
misty and half-clondy veil, through which the rays of 
the moon shed an uncertain and glimmering light. By 
the road-side were numerous large red beeches and oaks, 
near at hand the ancient castle with its turreted walls, 
and,in the distance, the small coast town of Inverary, 
with its white houses, and a steam-boat just arrived— 
all this combined to form a characteristic picture, and 
produced an effect upon my mind very different from 
any which I had hitherto experienced on the English 
coasts, in the mountains of Wales, or on the lakes of 
Cumberland. 

About nine o'clock we drew up at the Jun and Hotel, 
(as it is marked on the imposing front of the house in 
large letters.) Here we met with most excellent, and 
even elegant accommodation; and the fried herrings of 
the loch, which are considered among the best in Great 
Britain, and in fishing for which numerous boats are 
employed, furnished no unimportant part of a late, but 
I may say a recherché dinner. 


Here, too, the national costume was first seen, 
and naked feet and legs, with short kilts. Dr. 
Carus humorously denominates the topaz-coloured 
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| waterfalls of the mountain torrents, Ale-falls and 


Porter-falls. 

Voyaging on to Staffa and Icolmkill, he relates, 
though not with perfect accuracy, some of the 
floating legends of the country ; but all this, ang 


_much more, may better be found in the brother 


Anderson’s “ Guide to the Highlands and islands,” 
one of the most well-stored and entertaining of 
modern descriptive books ; so we shall look tothe 
German traveller only for what natives cannot » 
well give ; as, for example, this introduction to 
the pure mountain-dew, which took place at Ban. 
nayie, a station on the Caledonian Canal :— 


After dinner, the landlord brought in a bottle of 
' that nectar of Scotland, the 

preparation of which Landseer has represented ig a 
spirited painting, well known from its numerous ep- 
‘s nothing but very strong corm brandy, 

. however, with the characteristic 

mell of turf, which is to be found in all Scottish devell. 
ings, and prepared in a somewhat peculiar way. A 
mixture of hot water, sugar, and some/’of this spirit, 
forms an agreeable beverage, which, no doubt, is very 
pleasant, and even beneficial, after a walk, or any expe- 


genuine seott rah Ww hisky 


gravings, It 


ttronaly rymnnr nated 


dition in the misty moisture of these mountains, Even ~ 


the otherwise disagreeable taste of turf, gives a piquant 
taste to the spirit. 

Dr. Carus philosophizes on this meeting of the 
extremes of the agreeable and disagreeable, and 
the zest which such contrarieties communicate to 
more things than whisky. This national comme 
dity also figures somewhat awkwardly, or out of 
place, in the capital of the Highlands, Inverness, 
where, we are told— 

We had not lone arrived, and were till in the draw- 
ing-room, when the authorities of Inverness ertered and 
weivomed his majesty in a short but appropriate speech. 
His majesty, with the greatest affability, asked the 
mayor several questions concerning the locality and the 
manufactures of the place, &e.t in the answers the 
manufacture of whisky was not forgotten, and it made 
rnther : comical 1Mmpression, when, on this manufacture 
heing mentions 1. one of the aldermen officiously spoke, 
ind immediately presented the mayor to his majesty * 

he principal distiller and wholesale whisky manufte 


urer in the town. 


A variety of tartan fabrics were here submitted 
to the King and his suite, from which Dr, Cares 
elected presents for the fair friends who awaited 
him at Villa Cara, near Dresden. The splendid 
work, the “ Vestiarium Secoticum ” of Mr. John 
Sobieski Stuart, lately published in Edinburgh, 
was produced to authenticate the different tartan 
appropriate to the clan-families, and others privi- 
leged to wear a particular chequer. 

After enjoying as much scenery and sight a8 ¥™ 
possible, the party rested for a day at Taymouth, o@ 
their southward route, and were entertained by 
Marquis of Breadalbane with a repetition of many 
of the same pageants and personages that 
the visit of Queen Victoria to the same quarte® 
Here, again, was the Piper, the Highlanders ia 
full costume, Miiller, the celebrated pianist, the 
learned Sir David Brewster ; “ a young Cam 
a relative of the Marquis, “a genuine specumen® 
& Vigorous, strong-built, thorough Highlander, 
plaided and plumed in his tartan array ; . 
Hon. Fox Maule, formerly one of the See? 
taries to the Treasury,” “ a humorous, 
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person. Readers of any fancy, previously fami- 
liar with the Queen’s visit, may easily imagine all 
this The scenery and the banquets were mag- 
nificent as ever ; the other circumstances, some- 
@hat curtailed, and perhaps flattened by repeti- 


tion. Miller probably played as finely, and Pro-— 
fessor Brewster talked as well as ever; but Mr. 


' on earth. 


Fox Maule did not wear tartans this time, nor yet 
dance the Reel of Hullachan ; and this must have 
down a falling off between the two royal visits. 
The King of Saxony had been engaged to 
make a visit to the Earl of Morton; and after 
passing through Perth, Stirling, &c. &c. Dalma- 
hoy became the head-quarters while the party re- 
mained in Scotland. Edinburgh, which is within 
an easy drive, was examined on different days. 


But all these details we must cut short, (as,though | }* ) 
; | setting out on a Sunday had heen taken ill by the Scots, 


interesting, they contain nothing absolutely new, ) 
in order to make room for the rapture with which 
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sented a force and an effect of form rarely, perhaps no- 
where else, to be found. When we further consider in 


_ the prospect the connexion between the old and the com- 


paratively modern town, by means of the enormous 
work of the North Bridge, the various Gothic churches, 
Heriot’s Hospital, and the new monument to Sir Walter 
Scott, rising like an immense Gothic tabernacle, a pano- 
rama is produced such as does not exist any where else 


After this, any thing would seem tame, The 
King and his suite embarked at Granton, near 
Edinburgh, in a steamer for Heligoland ; and as 
they departed immediately after the king had at- 
tended the Catholic chapel, on a Sunday, they 
seem to have been seriously apprehensive of a 
furious John Knox stoning for Sabbath desecra- 
tion. The doctor states— 

It had not escaped our notice, that our intention of 


| who are very puritanic in their notions of the respect 


the northern metropolis inspired the worthy court | 


physician. His point of ’vantage was the castle 
walls and terraces :— 


In truth, Edinburgh is quite a new phenomenon in 
the scale of cities. Every thing appears original, great, 
effective. What a beautiful prospect met 
ourview! I did not think that there was a city which 
could kindle in me those feelings of enthusiasm which 
the sight of Edinburgh produced in my mind. I cer- 
tainly consider Edinburgh the most beantiful and most 
interesting looking city | know; Rome and Naples not 
excepted. The peculiar boldness and imaginativeness 
of the town, is to me only another proof that reality may 
produce an effect exceeding even the boldest flights of 
fancy | 





We stood on the hill, beside the unwieldy iron | 


cannon of the fifteenth century, and saw to the left the | 


bine sea in ita wide extent, studded with islands and 
ships of various sizes; in front, Calton Hill, the second 
toeky height of the city, with its lofty monument, and 
the commencement of a Doric temple, which completes 
its resemblance to the Acropolis of Athens; and, finally, 
io the right, the old town and the mountain, which is 
geologically remarkable for its considerable formations 
of trapp, and is sometimes spoken of by the name of 
Arthur’s Seat; sometimes, from its resemblance to a 
on couchant, by that of the Scottish Lion : all this pre- 


due to the Sabbath day. A paragraph had even been 
inserted in the paper on the subject, and it would have 
heen disagreeable if any public demonstration on the 
part of this very irritable nation had disturbed the close 
of our pleasant journey. The excellent arrangements 
of our ambassador, however, and the continual presence 
of Lord Morton, prevented any unpleasant occurrence. 

We could venture, on our own responsibility, 
to assure Dr, Carus that there was not the smallest 
danger of annoyance ; and would warn his coun- 
trymen, when they come among us, against mis- 
taking an officious newspaper paragraph for the 
voice of a nation. 

The narrative, of which we have endeavoured 
to give the reader a sketch, closes happily ; the 
King, on reaching Dresden, being surrounded and 
welcomed by his family, while the Doctor not less 
happily, all his perils past, was whisked off by 
his family to his beloved retreat of Villa Cara, so 
often remembered in his wanderings,—there, no 
doubt, to expatiate, for many an evening, on the 
new and varied views which he had obtained of 
life, and of one of the greatest European commu- 
nities, 





A STEED AND THE DESERT FOR ME! 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Tre court and the city may do for the crowd 
worship the world, for the petty and proud ; 
Por the lover of lucre, the wooer of pelf, 
god is of gold, and whose idol is self ; 
But for me, born (afar from the market and mart) 
liberty comes from the breeze to the heart, 
There is death in such spots, where | cannot breathe free : 
%! a Steed and the Desert for me '— 


The roses have fragrance in cities, ‘tis true, 
Saloons may be sprinkled with essences too; 
Bat the dew-drops that fail ‘neath the stars and the 


moon, 
By Nature are fraught with a far richer boon 
Of seent and of hue ; for no art can bestow 
native endowments of perfume or glow. 
Tesebuds I pluck mid green bowers from the tree : 
Ua a Steed and the Desert for me ! 


I hate the hareh noise of the cymbal and drum, 
I hate the loud sounds from the timbre! that come ; 
The nightingale’s song in the silence of night, 


And the lark’s and the linnet’s when sunshine i« bright, 


_ Are sweeter and softer, and mingle so well 


With all the clear echoes of mountain and dell, 
That they seem to my sense earth’s true music to be: 


| Oh! a Steed and the Desert for me ! 
Then give me the date-tree that shadows our tents, 


And the wild flowers that fill all the air with their 


scents, 
And the pure well of water that ‘neath the trees 
Where the wife of my youth, with = 5 rtgamcaga 
Sings weleoming songs as at nightfall 
For the light of my life in the smile on her cheek. 


| Away with your towns, where no freedom can be : 
| A Steed and the Desert for me! 
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TRAVELS OF MOHAN LAL.* 


Maxy must have seen Mowan Lat, a fine and | the native boys in the English class, gaining the 
picturesque specimen of the man of the East, | hearts of all who saw him. He has been equally 
during his late residence in this country ; and | fortunate in his subsequent career. The following 
more must have heard of his intelligence and | trait is characteristic of Mohan Lal, and of orien. 
spirit, and of his fidelity to the British cause, both | tal manners. He, in 1851, accompanied Dr, 
before and after the disasters of Affghanistan. | Gerard and Mr. Burnes to Herat, and became a 
By the advice of his patrons and friends, probably, | great favourite with the late prince royal of Per. 
Mohan Lal has, in this country, republished a | sia, Abbas Mirza. One day, when Mohan Lal had 
Journal of his travels, which appeared in India been invited to witness some court pageant, the 
several years since, and is now out of print. He | prince asked him— 
has both curtailed and added considerably to it; | wrother Ranjit Singh’s court could vie in magnif. 


4 J ws) area £ . ° 
and the whole of his European adventures are, of | cence with what he now saw before him. or whether the 
course, quite new. A memoir of the author, writ- Sikh army could compare in discipline and courage with 
ten by his first kind patron, C, E. Trevelyan, his highness’s sirbaz? To this Mohan Lal modestly, but 
Esq. which appeared in the Calcutta edition, is firmly, replied, that Maharajah Ranjit Singh's darbar. 
di pameg hi 1; » tae Taeet Sates tent was made of Kashmir shawls, and that even the 
+ea rt) , ‘ . = . 

also given in this volume, and is not its least in floor was composed of the same costly material; and as 
resting part. But Mohan Lal proposes, in a | for his army, if Sardar Hari Singh ( Ranjit’s commander. 
subsequent publieation, to give the world his | in-chief on the Affghan frontier) were to cross the Indus, 
version of the disasters of Affghanistan, and his | his 448 pen aly be glad to ow good his re- 
. . ee 4 « ) 8 c ae od 
own share in-the painful affairs of that period. ange Ba hi pe my oe ptemer cole a . The terms 
" ind weak will wobably, t Peritich in which t us reply was conceived, an t 1e tone of voice 
@ promi work will p Y> | in which it was delivered, were so indicative of frank- 
readers, prove more interesting than the early | ness, that no idea of an impropriety having been com- 
travels before us: though they, too, and particu- mitted occurred to any body; yet the free expression of 
a ’ . | f Pe at e 01 W s perta- 

kind, both from the character and circumstances | ''8* the entire audience stood waiting-in yon 
’ - | tion for his highness’s reply. This was not long delayed, 
of the author, and the countries and events de- | and, as nearly as the recollection of our informant 
seribed. serves, it was as follows :— Wonderful, wonderful ” 
The grandfather of Mohan Lal held rank, with a | said Abbas Mirza, drawing the attention of the court 


° ° | “4 « 6 vil y ; . 
considerable estate, at the court of Delhi. His fa- | towards Mohan Lal; “see the effect of English odes 
tion!’ and, after a short pause, he continued—* How 


ther, Rae Budh Singh, continued to reside in Delhi, _inserutable are the decrees of Providence, which has 
after the reverses of his family, and was engaged conferred so much power on a kafir! (infdel;) batif 
in the capacity of Persian secretary to the Hon- | Ali, the Lion of God, favour us, we will yet plant our 
ourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, whom he accom- | standard in Kashmir, and dress all our sirbazes in shawl 
! 








‘ ‘ | pantaloons.”’ 
panied to the Peshawer. The Rae acquired many I 


friends among the British ; and, as he had learned | ‘It was this prince who bestowed on Mohan Lal 
to estimate the advantages of an English educa- _ the order of the Lionand Sun. At this time, about 
tion, he was willing to allow his son, who at home | 1882, he visited the Peshawer, Kabul, and also 
had received the ordinary Persian education, to | most of the places of note in Persia, with Mr. 
join an English class just established in the Per- | Burnes and Dr, Gerard ; and his journal in Persia 
sian college at Delhi. Of this small knot of | possesses considerable interest. The record, that of 
boys, Mr. T'revelyan says :— a very young Oriental, is plain and simple; and 

Let no one despise the day of small things. This | he appears to have been strongly attracted by the 
little clase, which was formed amid the scoffs of the | superstitions and romantic legends of the places 
learned inhabitants of Delhi, and the prudential objec- they traversed, and also by historical and other 


tions of not a few of the European residents; and which _ antiquities. In the town of Peshawer, he relates— 
consisted, for several weeks after its first establishment, | 


of only six individuals, was the nucleus of a system | Sultan Mohammed Khan came to Mr. Burnes, 304 
which, to all appearances, is destined to change the | dined with him, and with Dr. Gerard, partaking of their 
moral aspect of the whole of Upper India. Only five | dishes, though a Mohammedan. He talked for long 
years have passed since that period, and an annually in- | while in a very friendly manner. I was very @ 
creasing body of the most intelligent and aspiring | astonished to see them eating together from one 
youths of the upper and middle classes, amounting at | the like of which I never saw amongst the se 
present to at least three hundred, is zealously pursuing | hammedans of India. ‘ : > 5 5 R 
the study of English; and in a few years, such a number March 24 to 31.—The whole of Thursday I spent in 
of advocates and teachers of the new learning will have | writing Persian letters to the chiefs of Kabul, whom ¥ 
been raised up, that the system must obtain a decided | informed of our coming into their country, requestimg 
predominance. their permission, and their protection in case of necessity. 
Delhi was considered the very stronghold of Mo- An Affghan, who was taken ill, came to Dr. 

hammedan bigotry : but Mohan Lal, at all events, | and asked for some medicine. Whilst he was 8p 4 
does not seem to participate in bigot f any kind. | Wi itp & SARRNRNER: INNS, SOs Se all 
, ae. i DIgowry Os Si J SING. | prayers just before us, upbraided the sick man with 

le was one of the most amiable and promising of | the bitterness of anger, and told him never to 

- — ae a a a eee 
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In the Panjab, Affghanistan, and Turkistan, to Balk, Bokhara, and Herat, and a Visit to Great Britain and Germat}- 

By Mohan Lal, Koight of the Persian order of the Lion and Sun, lately attached to the Mission at Cabul. Octo 
with Portrait and Map. Pp. 528. Lendon: Allen & Co. 
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TRAVELS OF 


medicine from Englishmen, for they were not physicians 
bat sorcerers. 

The bold native spirit of the Affghans is strik- 
ingly evinced in the following anecdote :— 


We happened to pass on our road through the village 
of Haidur Khan, where we had a grand sight, on our 
of the white mountain, called Safaid Koh. Here 
sn Afghan husbandman, leaving his station, where he 
was watching some fields, came in front of us, and pre- 
vented our proceeding on our journey. On our expostu- 
lating with him he said, with a loud and fearful voice, 
that, three days before, a man of his village hurried 
down to Peshawer, where some Durani took from him 
one rupee by force, and wished to take his life; and, 
continued he, “ now you are all of that city, and are in 
my power—may my sufferings soon be revenged on you!” 
After many arguments, he let us pass. We applauded | 
his noble heart and bold spirit, that made him singly 
oppose one hundred men, all armed, and stop them on 
the road. 


Mohan Lal was, at first sight, disappointed in 
Kabul, the “‘ garden of India,” Of its since famous 
ruler, he remarks— 


Dost Mohammed Khan, the ruler of Kabul, deserves 
particular notice, not only as a ruler, but asa man. I 
might be able to delineate him in Persian, but I am not 
sufficiently qualified in the English language to do his 
character justice, therefore | must comprise my descrip- 
tion of him in a few words. His tall stature and 
hanghty countenance, with his proud tone of speech and 
plain dress, indicate his high rank and sovereign power. 
He trusts none but himself, and is surrounded by nume- 
rous enemies, both of his own family and court. 

If we judge the conduct of Dost Mohammed Khan as 
an encourager of commerce and a politician, we must 
allow him considerable praise, though he is not a cha- 
racter in whom one could place the confidence either of 
permanent friendship or political alliance. He has 
killed many chiefs of the country, and deprived many of 
the priesthood of their estates, after having sworn seven | 
times by the holy soul of Mohammed, and even upon 
the Koran, which he afterwards said were the leaves of | 
s common book. I am not quite sure whether the | 
necessity of the times or his natural ambition excited 
him to the murders he has committed. He is very 
desirous to make himself the sole monarch of Affghan- 
stan, but is in want of money. 





Of course, the traveller now knows the Dost 
much better. The reader is introduced to another 
personage, who has since been often heard of ; for | 
this was still in 1832 :— 


The day after our arrival, on the 2d of May, we were 
delighted by meeting a fellow-traveller, who had over- 
come the difficulties of the road from Dokhara, after 
*eountering many misfortunes. Mr. Wolff is a zealous 
missionary, wandering like the apostles of old over 
foreign countries, for the sake of enlightening the various | 
wations of the earth; but with what success he did not | 
mention. His sole object is to discover the lineal | 
descent of the Jews, and in Affghanistan he had a fertile | 
field for research, as the people themselves trace their | 
genealogy to the tribes of Israel; but in so interesting a | 
tract of country Mr. Wolff did not stop sufficiently long; 
and after the disasters he met with, it is not to be 
wondered at if he was anxious to quit so inhospitable a 
region. Amongst his adventures, he related having 

| made a slave; but fortunately for him he was not 
considered of much value, and got released. He next 
“ame into the hands of robbers, who took away ail his 
money, and even the clothes from his back. Lastly, he 
was deprived of his horse by the deep snow of the Hinda 
Kush, and was compelled to walk naked into Kabul, 
lkethe faqirsofIndia. . . + +; 

Mr. Woiff was very kind to me, especially when I | 
‘old him that my religion consisted in the worship of | 





+we sole Supreme Being. He seemed pleased to hear of | 
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the Delhi Institution, and asked if there were others 
educated like myself. ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 

I had the pleasure of talking with Mr. Wolff, who 
came into my room, and told me to listen to the Bible, 
and be converted to Christianity, which is the best reli- 
gion in the world. My answer pleased the reverend 
gentleman very much. He added the following most 
singular speech :—That in the city of Bokhara he had 
an interview with Jesus Christ, who informed him that 
the pleasant valley of Kashmir will be the New Jera- 
salem after a few years. I copied his mirrative, which 
he sent to Lady Georgiana, in Malta. 

Most of the facts contained in the Journal have 
been related by Sir Alexander Burnes or Mr. 
Elphinstone ; but we do not remember to have 
heard of the following feat, or observance :— 

We ascended a high pass, elevated 11,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. On our route we passed over a 
plain where Ali, people say, galloped his horse, and 
from that time every traveller thinks it a religious duty 
to follow his example. 


What is called religion, is despotically enforced 
in Bokhara ;— 


June 29.—An early walk led me through the bazaar 
called Sarafan, where I observed two Mohammedans 
mounted on camels, guarded by four sepoys, who had 
only whips in their hands. They were ordered to be 
scourged by the Qazi for not saying their morning 
prayers, and for sleeping after the sun wasup. This 
sort of occurrence happens every day at Bokhara, and 
the punishment is publicly inflicted. Some are chastised 
for smoking, some for drinking, and others for snuffing: 
these practices being prohibited by the law of Moham- 
med. The guilty person, mounted on a camel, calls out 
in the following manner: “ This is the punishment for 
a person who does not recite his prayers. He who will 
smoke shall suffer like him; snuffing is the cause of the 
distress which he endures now patiently.” 


Yet tobacco is publicly sold in the bazaars. 
Mohan Lal, whom we should assume to have a 


critical eye for beauty, and who did not often meet 


with it, in a rare degree, in the course of his tra- 
vels, was much struck with the Hebrews of DBok- 
hara :— 

i passed through the famous street of the Jewe, 


| where I scarcely saw a man or a woman devoid of 
| beauty. 
| tractive. Their eyes were alluring, and their persons 


All of them were handsome, delicate, and at- 


enticing, though every one looked half sottish. They 
were gazing out of the door at those who passed through 
the street. They are the most delicate of any people | 
have seen between Delhi and Dokhara. I am sure if 
any Indian, who is a worshipper of beauty, should come 
to Bokhara, he would undoubtedly be a victim to the 
charms of these Jewesses. Their dress is of a curious 
fashion, calculated to entice the hearte of men. No 


| fewer than 3,000 Jews are said to inhabit Dokhara, 


The people of Bokhara are, generally speaking, com- 
plaisant, bold, strong, and good riders. They can endure 
hunger, cold, and fatigue, and travel a distance of ten 
days’ journey in two, never even dismounting from their 
horses till they have reached their destined place. Their 


| dress is generally two or three cloaks, whieh cover each 


other, and white tarbans. They tie a scimitar to their 


wives up behind them. They never wash themselves 
with water, but clean themselves with a piece of clay, 
If any man dares take water, either according to the 
custom of his own country, or from a regard to 
ness, he is considered by the Sunnis to be an infidel, or 
Kafar Qizal Bash. Many of their habits show a gross 
want of personal purity. They go at the same time to 
say their prayers, and are said to consider themselves 
very cleanly and religious men. The women have but 
littie virtee. They are fair, with red cheeks, and have 
clegant and charming maungrs, Jhyy are covered with 
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a gown from head to foot, and have a black thin veil, 
which sometimes they lift up in the streets, and pretend 
that none have seen them. They bind a white turban 
upon a handkerchief, which conceals their head, and 
as far as their waist. The bad women are called 
Poy or qatah. The present king enforces more 
strictly than his predecessors the outward observance of 
y- The Hindus and Jews of Bokhara are not 
allowed to mount on horseback, and can tie neither 
turban, cloths, nor shawls round their waist. 
How the “drapers’ assistants,” and the other 


enslaved shopkeepers of England, must envy those 
of Bokhara !— 


The shops, which are clean, are generally opened 
after nine o’clock in the morning, because their owners 
never come out of their houses till they have finished 
drinking their tea. The shops are closed at three 
o’clock at noon, when their masters go in the Registan, 
and adorn that market by spreading forth neat articles 
for sale. The large bazaar, which is roofed, has a very 
striking appearance. The shops, which succeed each 
other in a straight line, present a splendid sight. They 
are ornamented with beautiful China-ware and Russian 
bottles, against which hang large but thin pieces of tin. 
The sellers are generally handsome boys. The beauty 
of this bazaar, which was erected by the late king, is 
beyond my description. 


A prophet has no honour in his own country. 
On his return to Delhi, Mohan Lal was regarded 
with envy and jealousy ; but his English friends 
continued steady, and he repaired to Calcutta, and 
was intrusted by the supreme government with a 
mission to Candahar. He was afterwards sent 
to Kabul; but, except the journey to Affgha- 
nistan, which was attended with some difficulty, 
nearly all that occurred of any importance during 
his residence here, is reserved for the forthcom- 





ing volume. 


In 1844, Mohan Lal, who had long wished to } 


visit England, was enabled to accomplish that | 
object. Ie came in a Company’s steam frigate | 
to Suez, and reached Southampton in safety by 
the usual route. Friends were every where pre- 
pared to receive and welcome him; and he became a 
sort of pet lion, in particular among those who had 
lived in India, or who were connected with that 
country. We must confess that his overflowing 
gratitude fully equals their kindness and hospita- 
lity. It astonished Mohan Lal to find the Chair- | 
man of the East India Company as familiar with 

the names of the Affghan chiefs as he was himself ; | 
but how, sitting in Leadenhall Street, the Directors 
managed the affairs of all India, and could find time 
too to load him with civilities, he could not con- 
ceive. He admired the Isle of Wight, but thought | 
Portsmouth, and most towns, “ dirty,” and was | 
bewildered with London, of which, he says,— | 


The day | arrived in London I was rather puzzled to | 
see the crowds of people, with carriages, carts,and cabs, | 


which cover the face of the wide, long, and clean streets, | 


all illuminated, and presenting to the spectators a rich | 
exhibition of articles in the shops. 
day and night, and it is a matter of great difficulty to | 


find what time the tradesmen have for rest. The scenes, | 


and the gaudy attire of the actors and actresses, in the 


built, but very small, and hot, by keeping the windows 
always shut. I never allowed the windows of my bed. 
room to be altogether shut, and the curtains were never 
drawn. England is not so cold as the people pretend 
I always wore a thin shirt and white trousers, The 
rooms where dancing is kept up in private balls ar 
awfully heated. I once fainted in oue of these 

in the month of February, while I was sitting aad 
enjoying a dance. I like the climate very much, and it 
has improved my health. When I was in India, 
Ambala, or Lodiana, I had generally attacks of fever, 
and was always suffering by the appearance of red 
spots over my body, causing it to itch and swell, but ig 
England they all disappeared, as it was in Affghanistan, 
&c. The fogs and smoke of London are the only things 
which deserve to be complained of. In the country, 
the air is pure and always delightful. 


The father of Sir Alexander Burnes invited 
the faithful friend of his lamented son to visit 
him at Montrose. The meeting was affecting. He 
relates :— 

My meeting with the father and mother of one whom 
I jrespected, and with whom I had passed much happy 
time while under his orders, was very exciting on both 
sides. The tears flowed from the eyes of his parents, 
when they most affectionately embraced me, who re- 
minded them of their beloved and highly-promising sons, 
assassinated at the outbreak at Kabul. I delivered 
them the papers and private journal of Sir A. Burnes, 
written down to the evening preceding his murder, | 
was also introduced to Lord Panmure. 

On his return from Montrose, Mohan Lal 
stopped for a short time in Edinburgh, and receiv- 
ed all manner of civilities from the old Indians in 
that city. His portrait was painted by Sir William 
Allan, and we are not quite sure that it was not, 
in point of feature, the finest head seen in the last 
year’s Scottish Exhibition of Paintings. Glasgow 
was afterwards visited, and a trip made to Ireland, 
of which country the Oriental says— 

ireland is a beautiful country, and always green, on 
which account it has received the name of “ the Emerald 
Island.” The land and the people towards the county 
of Sligo are very poor; and it was heart-rending to see 


| the men and women, with large families, walking with- 


out shoes and sufficient clothing in the most piercing 
cold. The natives of Ireland are hospitable, and I was 
welcomed in every cottage, and the farmers appe 
delighted to present me with a piece of bread and some 
porter; but generally I saw the poor inhabitants living 
entirely on potatoes. Ireland is undoubtedly not ™ 
better condition, and is suffering under great distress; 
therefore, the people unhappily but too reasonably com- 
plain. . ° ° ; : ‘ 

The ladies have good features, and amiable manner, 
and might be distinguished from crowds of any other 
nation. Father Mathew, and Mr. O’Connell, are mes 
of high principles in Ireland. The former has recom 
mended water in preference to wine, and the latter has 
devoted himself to the welfare of his distressed coumtry- 
men. 


We must own that the account of the residence 
in England is the most jejune part of the volume; 
and Mohan Lal’s serupulosity lest he forget to com 


It is a busy scene, | memorate any one of those who showed him atte 


tion, however amiable in motive, becomes at last 
ludicrous. When he returned to London, having 


theatre, will at once bring into the mind of an Asiatic | previously visited the great manufacturing tow™ 


the fabulous tales of the gardens of the fairies. 1 could 


which he found “ not very clean,” Prince Albert 


not say much in commendation of the beauty or modesty | requested his attendance, and the Prince was found 


of the females who appear on the stage. However, 


they attract the attention and respect of the spectators; |. beyond praise.” He was also privately p 


some of them have made conquests, and have 


become wives of noblemen, and associate with ladies of | 


the highest birth. . The houses are regularly 


_to the Queen, and invited to a court ball, w 


raised him to ecstasy :— 


Noble ladies with charming countenances, and elegaat 
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covered with diamonds, joining in the dance, 
= although dazzling, yet becomes brighter and 
gore beautiful when her Majesty, and her royal consort, 
Prince Albert, take part in the dance. In so large a 
y, the Queen appeared to me the most graceful 
ia dance, smiling, and looking now and then gra- 
towards her royal husband. I kept my humble 
unweariedly fixed upon her Majesty and the 
Prince, while they were dancing, and I read, with inex- 
Je delight, in their countenances, that they have 

a deep attachment to each other. 

But the main point was yet untouched. A me- 
morial of services was given in to the Directorsof the 
East India Company, and, after due examination, 
s reward, of unnamed amount, was bestowed, witha 


promise of more, at an advanced age, and to follow 


future good services. Upon the whole, we cannot | 


say that this work raises our opinion of the intel- 


lect of Mohan Lal; but it confirms all that has | 
been said of his good faith, amiable dispositions, | 


and rectitude of intention. 

While upon this subject, might we humbly sug- 
gest the propriety of the Court of Directors, or 
the supreme government of India, ordering some 
of the heads of the colleges, or of the other learned 
bodies connected with them, to issue, under their 
authority, a small vocabulary, fixing the ortho- 
graphy of Indian proper names, and of the nouns 
substantive most commonly used. At present, 
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every man writing about India, or Indian affairs, 
follows his own conceit in the spelling of eastern 
words, to the manifest confusion or utter discom- 
fiture of every other class of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. If Oriental scholarship can be played off 
in nothing else, we are sure to meet with it in 
some crotchety newfangled way of spelling the In- 
dian words preserved in English narratives. Thus, 
for example, nabob and sepoy, though both, pro- 
| bably, orthographically wrong, were plain honest 
_ terms, clearly understood at home, and which had 
served their own purpose for at least a century 
and a half. Now we have these unfortunate words 
twisted in half-a-dozen different ways, till an 
English reader is at a loss to know what is 
meant by them, or what to make of them. But 
there cannot be six or seven ways of spelling, all 
equally right; and we would implore that the 
orthography may, in some way, be at once settled 
| by a cheap authorized publication. We have re- 
marked, that the more obscure the writer of 
| Indian travels or tales, the more crank and affect- 
ed is his spelling. Mohan Lal is, however, not 
to be blamed for converting what has so long been 
the Punjaub into the Panjab, only let that name, 
and all others, be once for all fixed down—stereo- 
typed — in one way or another. 











LINES WRITTEN FOR THE CENTENARY OF 


THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN, APRIL 16, 1846. 


BY MRS, CHARLES TINSLEY. 


Botp thoughts and true, bold hearts though few, o’er which shall fall to-day 
The shadow of the haunting past, come join me in my lay! 

And, while we live, the meed we’ll give of praise to each brave heart 

That play’d, an hundred years ago, on the earth a noble part. 


For a noble thing it was to cling, when his star was waning fast, 

To the fortunes of their native Prince, devoted to the last ; 

And a noble strife it was that life, and name, and fortune, set 

On the single chance that wreck’d them all in the dark storm where they met. 
It had been no wrong, had it been strong in numbers as in zeal, 

That cause of Scotland’s ancient kings with its ranks of heart and steel ; 
And had they won, full many a sun, through the silent years gone by, 

Had seen heroic names shine forth in the blaze of victory. 


And shall they die because they lie on the wastes of their renown ! 
Live there no generous thoughts this day their generous faith to crown ! 


Shall brave defeat tempt worthless feet 


on their honour’d dust to tread ! 


No, by the soul of Chivalry ! Stand forth, ye valiant dead ! 

Stand forth, and tell, as ye may well, that ye suffer’d not, that day, 

One strong resolve, one plighted truth, from your hearts to fall away; 

That, side by side, with these ye died beneath the southron spear, 

And dauntless shouted back through death,—* On, for the Chevalier !”’ 

Tell how ye met on scaffolds wet with the rich blood shed before, 

And firmly there gave utterance to your deathless faith once more, 
And boldly paid, through the headsman’s blade, for the right ye would not yield 
To raise an honest voice and arm in the senate or the field. 


Let men cast still what stain they will 


upon your fallen cause, 


Ye noble hearts, ye shall be judged by honour’s changeless laws; 

Let them that prize self-sacrifice, that know true glory’s worth, 

Now say if ye deserve no place amongst the great of earth. 

Strathallan ! thou lift up thy brow, with Balmerino bold ; 

And thou, Lochiel, O bravest, best ! whose name the hills enfold ; 

In conscious worth stand forward, Perth, with Murray at thy side, 
With Ratcliffe, and with Gordon, and the men that nameless died. 

And thou, brave man, whose life-blood ran, thy Prince’s life to save, 
Mackenzie ! self-devoted one, rise proudly from thy grave ; 

And once again, we'll challenge men to search ye one and all, 

And prove that here ye hold our hearts in no ignoble thrall. 

When earth has said its worst, brave dead, of this it robs ye noty— 

The love-born zeal that cheer’d ye through all the darkness of your lot ; 
And these tame days, in whose cold ways, few warm true feelings thrive ; 
May sigh for the perish’d chivalry of the gallant Forty-Five. 
































































TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. A ROMANCE, 


BY ELJZABETH THORNTON, 
AUTHOR OF “THE MARCHIONESS,” “LADY ALICE,” &c. 


When sick of imprisoning walls, 
I fly to the sunshine and flowers ; 
When grief, or when care on me falls, 
[ forget it, Romance, in thy bowers. 


Not all a Fiction ; much of Truth is there : 
Historic Records, and a Poet’s Dream. 


| which so often clings to the minds, and mars the 
_ comfort, of the gently-nurtured. 

A coup and gloomy day of November, 1525, With a soldier’s carelessness, he flung himself 
was fast drawing to a close, as two mounted | on the mattress, and tried to sleep; but the tem- 
travellers were crossing a sterile and dreary tract pestuous wind, fiercely howling round the old 
of land, through which the road from Pampeluna , building, so shook the shattered doors and the 
to Oleron led. Suddenly one of them drew the unglazed casements, that he found jt impossible, 
bridle rein, and stopped with the exclamation, |= Wearily he counted the lingering hours, and 
“ Where the devil is the ra/ise, Fritz?” gladly hailed the first beams of returning light, 

To this question his companion replied only by | when, rising from his restless couch, he descended 
a stupid stare, as he also reined up his horse. the creaking stairs tp the room where he had 

“Thou hast forgotten it, Dummkopf! Put supped. 
spurs to thy horse, and seek it at the venta where The family, it appeared, had not yet risen, for 
we slept. I will wait thy return here,” said he no one was visible as he sauntered to the outer 
who had before spoken, pointing to a rude and door, where he stood contemplating the barren 
crazy dwelling near them, much resembling an | prospect spread around, looking still more cheer 
old barn, but which, from some withered vine | less through the gloomy gray haze of a wintry 
branches suspended before its door, evidently | morning. 
claimed the rank of an inn, and offered accommo- At length he was accosted by an old man, the 
dation to the wayfarer. ventero, or host. A civil greeting passed between 

The traveller's instructions were promptly | them; and they continued the conversation, whieh 
obeyed. The man to whom they were addressed began on general subjects, till the cold, raw ait 
galloped back over the recently-traversed road, | forced them to retreat to the interior, where they 
while he continued his way slowly towards the | found the old dame engaged in another obstinate 
door of the house which stood alone on the waste, contest with the refractory fire-wood, 
muttering to himself, ‘“* Now has that fellow’s Once again her persevering efforts were success 
stupidity inflicted on me the penance of passing, ful, and in due time she placed a breakfast ons 
perhaps, a whole day in this miserable grange !” dirty board, yclept a table, with which the stran- 

Ile was saluted at the entrance by a shock- ger, in default of better fare, was fain to content 
headed, dirty-faced, but healthy and intelligent- himself. As soon as the coarse meal was finished, 
looking boy, who took charge of his horse, but left} Herman (for so the traveller was called) agaia 
him to grope his way through a passage nearly | took up his station at the door of the venta. 
dark, to a rude chamber or kitchen, where an old | The house stood on a slight elevation, and com- 
woman sat beside a hearth, on which some wet | manded a view of the country around ; but the 
fagots were furiously smoking, as if in spite and | prospect, as I said, was barren, bleak, and desolate, 
anger at her efforts to make them burn. —a wide and dreary heath, unbroken by 4 human 

He accosted her with the usual salutation in | habitation or the sight of living thing. The high 
Spain, in the name of God and the Virgin Mary, to | road from Pampeluna was visible, as it descended 
which she replied with the same civility ; and | a distant hill, but nothing moved upon it; and 
when she had succeeded in rousing the sleepy and | with a spirit wearied with the gloomy monotony 
rebellious fire-wood, she began, at his request, to of the scene, and another hearty curse on 
prepare something for his supper. dummer Kerl, Fritz, who had condemned him 

The short day had now given place to a dark | this triste séjour, he turned away, and sought the 
and stormy night; and the traveller, finding shed which served as a stable, to see that his horse 

nothing to interest him in this dull abode, retired, | had been taken care of. While he continued 
as soon as he had finished his comfortless meal, to | pat and talk to the favourite animal, which - 
what the mistress of the house was pleased to | dently knew, and rejoiced at the sight of ™ 
denominate a bed-chamber, but which would have | master, the jingling sound of bells saluted his ¢*- 
been more truly called a henroost. The lively boy who stood beside him made 

By profession a soldier, and of course occasion- | joyful bound, and clapping his hands with glee, 
ally compelled to put up with rough accommoda- | exclaimed, —“ Pedrillo! Pedrillo! Pedrillo * 
tion, he had ceased to cherish a fastidious delicacy, | come!” 


CHAPTER I. 
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«Who is Pedrillo?” inquired Herman. 
“He is an arriero,” (a muleteer,) replied the 


3 And why are you so glad that he is come ?” 

“Because he is a clever fellow, and a merry 
fellow,” said the lad. “He plays on the guitar, 
ings old ballads, and tells long stories, better than 

any man in the country.” 

“Does he so?” said the ennuiéd traveller. 
«Then I also am glad he is come.” 

As he spoke, a mule, with his bells chiming in 
tinkling harmony, thrust his head into the shed, 
as if it were a place well-known to him, and one 
he would gladly enter, although regarded with 
contempt by the master of the more pampered 
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Pedrillo was, in truth, as he had been repre- 
sented, a clever fellow and very entertaining com- 
panion, possessing a great store of strange tales 
and marvellous adventures, which had befallen 
himself, or his comrades of the road, at different 
periods,‘and in various places. These he recounted 
with such varying tones of voice and feature, as 


displayed rf inconsiderable share of dramatic 
_ skill, and kept up a strong interest in his auditors. 


| 


| 


seed. A second followed, led by the welcome | 
Pedrillo, a short and sturdy young man, with a | 

* * j ® v 
| pleasant voice, a good ear, and much taste. No 


dark-brown, gipsy-looking face, shrewd, crafty, 


and intelligent in its expression, lighted up by a | 


keen and cunning eye. 

Saluting the stranger with much courtesy, and 
the boy with friendly familiarity, he proceeded to 
provide for the accommodation of his mules, which 
he called his children, and treated as such, by | 
bestowing on them alternately blows and caresses. 
No sooner was the business of the stable des- 
patched, and the quadrupeds settled to their satis- 
faction, than the bipeds returned to that part of | 
the building which was appropriated to their | 
use, 

The old dame, although it was yet early, had 
already recommenced her culinary labours, and 
was actively employed in preparing for the noon- 
day meal. The same welcome greeting met the 
muleteer from the host and hostess, as he had 
before received from their grandson. As they | 
pressed round him, plying him with questions and 
offering civilities, he replied with a wink, a nod, 
or a short sentence, uttered with an air of great 
condescension, showing he was aware of his own 
importance, and knew he was a great man, at 
east in the eyes of the inhabitants of the lonely 
tenta, 

When the storm of questions had somewhat 
subsided, the ventero retired to superintend some 
‘trangements without, leaving the guests and the 
other members of his family to amuse each other. 
That they did so, was evident from the peals of 
laughter which broke forth from time to time 
among them, 





| 


,and Violante, 





watch my puchero, 


To do him justice, we must also sayy;that when he 


had exhausted the stores of his memory, he could 
apply with suecess to a fertile imagination, and 
relate the most unheard-of events with an easy 
nonchalance,—a quiet, matter-of-fact manner, 
adding such minute and circumstantial details, as 
left the most determined doubter no choice but to 
believe. Pedrillo was also a musician, with a 


wonder, then, he was joyfully welcomed, and his 


| appearance hailed as a god-send in this dolefully 


monotonous abode. 

At the conclusion of a narrative of one of these 
“hair-breadth ‘scapes” from some tremendous 
peril, the boy darted out of the room, and returned 
almost instantly with a guitar, which he presented 
to the muleteer, with a petition for a song. 

“ What shall it be, Jose?” 

“Oh, ‘The dark pine-woods and the gloomy 
cave,’ or ‘The Lady and the Page,’ or ‘ Bernal 
’” said the boy, eagerly. 

The muleteer struck lightly the strings of his 
instrument, and produced a few low and melan- 
choly notes, which were instantly drowned by 
exclamations of impatience from the old woman. 
“ Santa Maria purisima!” said she. “If you 
are going to moan out one of those weary ditties, 
as long as from here to Salamanca, I will go 
If you would give us a gay 
bolero, a seguidilla, or a merry madrigal, well and 


' good,” 
gO . 


Pedrillo once again struck the cords of the 
guitar, and sounds so animating came forth, that 


the old dame sprang from her seat, and joined her 


When 


grandson in his dance about the room. 


they had wearied themselves, the woman went off 


to her cookery, and the boy again begged for a 
ballad. Pedrillo complied, and sung in a low, 
melodious, but somewhat monotonous tone, the 
ancient ballad of “ Bernal and Violante,’ which 


, will be found in the next chapter. 


ee 


CHAPTER Il, 


THE ROMANCE OF BERNAL AND VIOLANTE; OR, THE MIDNIGHT HOUR. 


On the sea is Don Ramiro, chieftain of a gallant fame : 

At the mast his flag is flying, terror of the Moorish name. 

Grief hath mark’d the hero’s features ; pale his cheek, and sad bis air ; 
Honour’s ruthless hand hath torn him from his wedded lady fair. 


Beauteous is his Violante ; lovelier form was never seen ; 
Fairest dame in all Hispania. — Oh, that she had constant been ! 
All beneath those towers is silent, which the restless ocean scan, 
Where that stately castle rises, with its old, gray barbican. 


Closed is every latticed casement. At the sound of vesper bell, 
Every portal barr’d and bolted, absent lord and master tell. 
Still and quiet — all are sleeping ; soon will sound the midnight hour ; 


Yet a feeble light is glimm'ring from fair Violanté’s bower. 
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O’er that wild and foaming ocean, where the waves are heaving high, 
Muffled oars, unheard in dipping, force a fragile barque to fly : 

Ever bold and ever venturous, in the still, dead hours of night _ 

Flies that little barque so swiftly, steering for the glimm’ring light. 


Many a night that beacon, gleaming, guides the little boat to land,— 
Many a night a handsome stranger leaps upon the lonely strand. 
Now that tide in vain is flinging sullen waves upon the shore, 
Anxious eyes in vain are watching, now the rower comes no more. 


Fifteen days, all slowly passing, fifteen weary nights are gone, 

Since that fairy barque was gliding—since the beacon vainly shone. . 
With a voice deep, hoarse, and sullen, clanging from the belfry tower, 

Borne across the ocean waters, tolls the solemn midnight hour. 


Once again a barque is anchor’d on the lone and silent shore, 

And a low and gentle knocking sounds at Violante’s door. 

“Who is there ! So gently knocking, who at this late hour may be ?” 
“Tis Bernal, thy lover, lady ! Open quick the door to me.” 


As a rose-bud, sweet and blooming, Lady Violante rose,— 
With love’s haste, her eager fingers soon the lattice bars unclose. 
“ Ah, thou com’st! At last thou com’st! Long I’ve look’d for thee in vain ! 


Long my straining eye hath sought thee ! Com’st thou far across the main 


“Yes, | made a long, long voyage, ere I reach’d this well-known land.” 

“ Are the waves so wild? Thou tremblest! Cold as ice thy shaking hand. 

Do’st thou think my friends will find thee ;—my relations cause thy fear ’ . 
Shrink not, love, there is no danger; none will find thee, dearest, here. 


“Do’st thou dread my pages, vassals? All are in these towers asleep ; : 
Wearied with the day’s diversions, none a midnight vigil keep ! 

Thou com’st arm’d. Do’st fear my husband? He is far, oh, far away ; 

Be thou sure the fierce Morescoes long will his return delay!” 


‘No way do I heed thy vassals, nor thy pages do I fear ; 

Prompt obedience will they yield me, when they my commands shall hear. 
Thy relations—friends, I dread not ;—thy relations are my own. 

For thy friends who are not mine, too, let them tremble at my frown ! 


“ And thy husband, Violante—Violante—once so dear, 
Thou, alas! must see with terror that wrong’d husband who—is here !” 


Ere the morn again is glad’ning earth with fresh and fragrant breath, 
See the guilty Violante, barefvot, on her way to death. 


Coarse and rude the sackeloth garments which her fragile form disgrace, 
Coarse and rude the hempen girdle bound around her slender waist ; 
Through the antique portals passing, in procession sad and slow, 

Cowled monks, white torches bearing, onward to the scaffold go. 


The tragic tale, with its mournful music, was | ing a couple of wine flasks, the contents of which 
now interrupted by a summons to dinner, from! met with much approbation. 
the mistress of the mansion, which, it appeared, No sooner was the repast finished, and the good 
she had hastened for the purpose, as she declared, | dame had retired with the empty dishes, than 
of putting a stop to these /agrymosas, for which | Pedrillo was requested to continue the ballad ; but 
she herself had no taste. Her grandson and the 
traveller, although they did not appear very grate- | were about, and departed for that purpose. After 
ful for the activity she had displayed, notwith- | a short absence he returned ; and, again taking Up 
standing aided willingly in the demolition of the | the guitar, resumed the tale. 
puchero and its accompaniments, and also in empty- 


he declared he must first see what “ his children 





Weeping damsels, trembling pages, pale and awestruck vassals stand ; 
All with deepest grief are gazing, in a mute and mournful band. 
Meek, in sad submission bending, lowly bowed her graceful head, 
With a voice of earnest pleading, thus the pallid lady said. 


“Oh my much wrong’d lord and husband, great my sins to thee have been ; 
Yet, forgive me! Oh, let pardon close this last sad fatal scene ; 
Let my death be deem’d atonement, great and heavy though my crime ; 
Death! a felon’s death, inflicted in my fresh and youthful prime ! 


“ Hambly earnest, I implore thee, spare, oh spare Ais precious life ! 
Right and just the heavy sentence on thy lost and guilty wife ; 

But to him was ne'er accorded, as to me, thy worth to know: 

Had Ac known thee, valiant captain, never had he wrong’d thee so !” 


Sternly stood the Don Ramiro. As these pleading accents broke 
On his ear, sweet love and mercy struggling in his heart awoke ; 
Softening in its fierce expression, on her turn’d his gloomy eye, 

Dreamy—as in memory tracing days of peace and joy gone by. 
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But, at mention of his rival, jealous ire and fury came ; 


Love and mercy fled affrighted at the hated rival’s name. 
Deep and mournful is the stillness—only broken by the sound 
Of a low and stifled wailing — reigns in solemn sadness round. 


Faintly is the torchlight gleaming on the chief’s contracted brow, 
While his pallid lips are quivering with the signal for the blow. 
Quick the fatal axe descending on her beauteous neck it fell ; 

Sobs and groans, in heavy murmurs, on the morn’s first breezes swell. 


Three long days of gloom and mourning; nights, succeeding, cold and dark, 
When once more, across the ocean, comes the bold and venturous barque. 
Little barque, so lightly gliding, where the crested waters roar ! 

Vainly waiting for the glimm’ring beacon-light which beams no more 


Vainly does thy gallant rower ever guide thee to and fro! 

Vainly strain his ear for signals ; sounds it never more shall know. 
Rash—impatient—near and nearer comes the little boat to land ; 
Once again the handsome stranger leaps upon the lonely strand. 


All is darkness—all is silence—till, with startling gloomy power, 
By the cavern’d rocks repeated, tolls again the midnight hour. 
See, the castle vaults unclosing, widely yawns the marble tomb, 
And, to meet the daring stranger, lo, a female form is come ! 


“Ha! Itis my Violante! Com’st thou, loveliest, then to me ! 
With impatience long I’ve waited on the cold and stormy sea.” 

“ Yes she comes, Bernal, to meet thee—Violante—thine no more ! 
Violante comes to warn thee, quick to fly this treacherous shore. 


“ Danger, dearest, hovers o’er thee, peril dire thy steps attends ; 

A wrong’d husband’s wrath pursues thee, hitherward his course he bends. 
For the guilty love I cherish’d, I my forteit life have paid.— 

Died for thee! Thy Violanté in the silent tomb was laid ! 


“ Cold those arms which once embraced thee; cold those lips which kisses gave ; 
And the heart that beat so fondly —in the dark and humid grave. 

But the mighty love I bore thee, strong as death, has reft the tomb, 

From the trance of death aroused me; and to save thee, love, | come!” 


“If the arms which once embraced me, and the lips which kisses gave — 
Lips that open’d but to bless me—lie within the silent grave ;— 

If, for me, that dear one perish’d—dying by the cruel knife,— 

Made the earth a dreary desert,—what have | to do with life | 


“ There, where Violanteé lieth, in the tomb Bernal will lie! 

Let him come, the wrathful husband ! nought have I to do but die t” 
“ Live, oh live, my caballero! Live to bless some happier dame ; 
Teach the children she may bear thee to avoid my guilt and shame ! 


“ Fly, oh fly, from Don Ramiro! Fly, oh fly thy threaten’d doom ! 
If thou would’st that Violante rest in peace within her tomb!” 


Lo! the castle gates are opening ; rushing downwards to the strand, 
Comes a host of armed vassals, bearing each a torch in hand. 


At their head the sullen chieftain, furious as the mountain storm, 

But his deadly aim is baffled by a shadowy female form ; 

Vainly does his practised falchion ever seek his rival's side ; 

Still the phantom flits before him !— Tis his young and once-loved ‘bride. 


Sometimes in her bridal garments, sometimes in a funeral shroud, 
Violanté hovers round him, airy as a summer cloud ; 
Till across the stormy waters, o’er that sea all wild and dark, 


Like a bird, so lightly skimming, flies again the little barque. 


No sooner was the ballad finished than Pedrillo | brow of the distant hill. 


laid down the guitar and retired; while Herman 
once more, listlessly, sauntered to the outer door, 
% send forth another vain and weary glance in 
earch of the man for whom he waited. 
The storm had now wholy subsided, and left a 
cold, clear, frosty atmosphere, which permitted 
eye to range, unchecked, over the surrounding 
country, and to note any object moving on it; 
but, alas! there was none, and he was about to re- 
enter the house, humming a verse of the ballad to 
Which he had been listening, whose melancholy 
tone seemed well suited to his present mood, when 
tuddenly the expected horseman appeared on the 





Much rejoiced, he 
waited his advance; but, instead of descending 
the hill, he sat motionless in his saddle, and was 
almost immediately joined by another horseman ; 
and both ap to be watching some object on 
the road they had just quitted. 

Greatly surprised, he now thought he must 
have mistaken the identity of the man whom he 
had first seen, and hastily moved forward to ascer- 
tain the fact. At the same moment that he dis- 
covered his error, that it was not the “ dummer 

‘erl Fritz,” bat a stranger, a clumsy ill-shapen 
machine, drawn by six horses, became visible, 
and two more mounted attendants. In these days 
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of vehicular elegance, such a machine would 
scarcely be honoured with the name of a carriage ; 
but in the sixteenth century, when these things 
were few and rarely seen, it announced the ap- 
proach of some person of distinction. 

It appeared that the travellers, whoever they 
were, must have come fast and far, for the smok- 
ing and jaded horses with difficulty drew the 
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cumbrous vehicle up the ascent on which he_ 


stood, 


it contained two ladies, one of them handsome, | 


and, apparently, seven or eight-and-twenty years 
of age; the other, a portly dame, who might have 
been her mother, and a gentleman, somewhat 


As it approached the venta, he saw that | 


younger than the latter, whose face indicated a | 


quiet, easy indolence of character, strongly con- 
trasting with the keen animation and restless acti- 
vity which now marked the countenance of the 
younger lady, as she eagerly exclaimed, in the 
French language :-—* Try, try, De Verneux, if it 
be not possible to get horses!” 

* Alas! madam,” he replied, “‘ the appearance 
of the place but too certainly forbids all hope of 
that.” 

As he spoke, he quitted the carriage and joined 


the group assembled at the door of the inn, formed | 


she added, in a more earnest tone, “ your passport 
is yet efficient ; and, if even the worst you appre- 
hend should take place, if you should be com. 
pelled to return to Madrid, you will yet, assur. 
edly, be treated with all honour and respect.” 

“ Honour and respect!” she repeated angrily 
“ Yes, I well know what I have to expect if J again 
fall into the hands of that false and treacherous 
Talk not to me, Madame Dumont, of return. 





ing. There is no danger I would not sooner 
brave! My liberty is precious—most precious 


now, since, if deprived of that, how can I hope to 
aid my unhappy brother?” 

This short dialogue between the two ladies, had 
not been carried on in so low a tone of voice as to 


| prevent its reaching the ears of Herman, who had 


advanced, and now stood near the carriage. He 
knew not who they were, nor what they wished 
to do; but they were females — ladies — one of 
them very handsome—evidently vexed and embar- 


-rassed, All the feelings of the man—the chivalry 


-of the gentleman—were roused. 
g 


He advanced to 
the side of the carriage with a courteous bow, a 


slight apology, and the offer of his services, if he 
could in any way be useful to them. 


| 


by its gaping inhabitants and the muleteer, who | 
stood with a keen and curious eye, noting every | 


thing that occurred in and round the carriage ; 
while the dismounted horsemen who had accoim- 


panied it, with the bridles in their hands, waited, | 


with anxious and perplexed faces, near it. It was 


soon ascertained that the two slight mules were | 


the only disposable quadrupeds to be found, and 
the gentleman addressed as De Verneux, quickly 
returned to report his ill success, and to hold a 
consultation with the ladies, relative to their present 
position, which, from the expression of their faces, 
appeared to be one of considerable embarrassment. 

The coachman still kept his seat and the pos- 
tilions their saddles; but all seemed equally at a 
loss to decide on what was next to be done. At 
length the younger lady addressed some words 
to the coachman, to which he replied :—* Assured- 
ly, madam, they might be goaded on for another 
league or two; but this, I beg leave to say, would 
but render your situation worse, by leaving you 
without the shelter of a roof so humble as this, 
even, under which to pass the night.” 

The expression of vexation and disappointment 
deepened on her countenance, and she answered, 
with something of bitterness, some observation of 
the elder female :—“ Yes, it is very well for you 
to be calm and quiet! You run no risk of being 
dragged back to Madrid!” 


The lady to whom these sharp words were 


The ladies both fixed their eyes on him, the 
younger with a keen scrutinizing glance ; reply- 
ing only, “I thank you, sir.” 

After a pause, she said, “* You wear a peasants 
dress, but your language and your manner belong 
to a higher class; I will, therefore, tell you that 
my safety requires that I should reach the fron- 
tier of France with the least possible delay. If 


you, sir, can in any way aid me to do so, or sug- 
, « > 9 e e 9 


addressed looked grieved and annoyed, as she said, | 
gravely :—* You are well aware, madam, that I | 


am far less anxious about my own safety than 
about yours; but I must take the liberty, again, 
to counsel you to remain here for the present. 
The day is already far advanced. This house, 
destitute as it probably is of all decent accommoda- 


tion, is yet better than passing the night without 
shelter. 


' 


gest any means by which it may be done, you will 
confer on me a great obligation. My horses are 
tired and cannot go on; and my people,” she 
added, somewhat spitefully, “ can invent no better 
expedient than to wait here, quietly, till overtaken 
by the danger I am anxious to avoid.” 

Herman, again assuring her it would give him 
great pleasure to be of use to her, walked off in 
search of means to aid her, but alas! the mode of 
moving that heavy machine was not to be found, 
and after some delay he also returned to report 4 
want of success. 

A cloud of vexation again shaded her face, on 
seeing which, he said, with a hesitating half-de- 
cided manner: “I have been able to devise but one 
plan, and that, I am afraid, will appear to you, 
madam, so wild and unseemly, that you will not 
have the courage, the confidence in me, necessary 
to carry it through.” 

Ife paused, and she said eagerly: ‘“ Let me hear 
it, however. I do not want courage when 1% 
exertion can aid me in escaping from a perilous 
position.” 

Thus encouraged, he said: “ I trust, madam, you 
will believe that I would not propose such a pla® 
did I see any other means of aiding you, but I do 
not. It is this: we are not more than sixtee® 
leagues from the French frontier. I have a strong, 
fast, and fresh horse; I have found in the stable 
an old pillion, and,”—Again Herman stopped, am 


er. In the morning the horses will be in a | hesitated. 
condition te proceed; you risk nothing at present,” | 


“Go on, sir,” said the lady. 
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«Jf you could trust yourself to my protection 
snd guidance, I would undertake to bear you in 
s few hours, out of the Spanish dominions.” 

The younger lady listened to this proposal with | 
s grave face ; the elder, with one utterly aghast. 
That of Monsicur De Verneux was characterized 
py a sort of indignant horror. While she mused, 
ss if half-inclined to adopt this expedient, wild 
snd desperate as it was, her female friend saw 
that she hesitated, and, unable to suppress her 
terror, at length burst forth with exclamations on 
the danger, the insanity of resorting to such a 
measure. 

“Peace, Dumont!” said she. ‘“ Thou canst not 
sid me to escape the difficulties which beset me. | 
| pray thee therefore to be quiet, that 1 may myself | 
decide on what to do.” 

As she uttered these words, she appeared to be 
reflecting. In a short time she raised her eyes, 
and once more anxiously scrutinized the young | 
man who stood waiting her decision. | 

There was nothing in his appearance to excite 
suspicion. On the contrary, there was an ex- | 
pression of frank good humour, and much intelli- | 
gence in his face, which, joined to a manly well- 
formed person, was rather calculated to inspire | 
confidence. He had reached that period of life 
which may be termed early manhood ; for although | 
his frame was muscular and strongly built, he did | 
not appear to be more than eighteen or twenty | 
yearsofage. His dress was such as was commonly | 
worn by the lower and middle classes in Spain ; 
an ample cloak of a coarse woollen stuff, and a 
broad-brimmed hat, looped up infront. He spoke 
both French and Spanish, but with an accent 
which announced him a native of neither France 
nor Spain. 

He saw that the lady to whom he had offered 
his services still hesitated whether to accept them | 
or not, and again, with a modest but firm and | 
decided air, he said: “If you venture, madam, 
tocommit yourself to my care, I pledge the word 
of a gentleman to place you in safety, or perish in | 
the attempt. I am well armed, and have no doubt 
of being able to do so; but I must entreat that 
your decision may be made at once. The day is 
far advanced, and every minute is precious!” | 

The cloud of care and incertitude, which had | 
hitherto shaded her face, disappeared as he spoke, | 
and she replied with a sweet and gracious smile : | 
“Once again I thank you, sir, for the offer of your 
“rvices! I accept them, and will place myself. 
under your protection, with the fullest reliance on | 
your honour and plighted word. I am ready now | 
‘9 accompany you,” she added, wrapping the | 
travelling cloak, which covered her dress, more | 
closely round her. | 

In a few minutes, the handsome and spirited | 
horse was led forth by its master. At the sight | 
of it, Madame Dumont and Monsieur De Verneux, 
who had remained still in mute consternation, | 
broke forth again into entreaties that she would | 
thandon this rash step, or at least suffer Monsieur | 
De Verneux to take the stranger's place on the | 
orse, as her guide and protector. “ No, no, De | 





Verneux!” she said, half-laughing. “You are al him. Greatly was that satisfaction augmented 
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quiet, pleasant sort of laissez passer person in a 
lady’s train; but by no means calculated to under- 
take the arduous duties of a knight-errant to a 
wandering and distressed dame. Adieu, mon cher 
Ide Verneux! Adieu, ma bonne Dumont. I shall 
hasten forward on my journey, and you will follow 
me as soon as you can!” 

Although these transactions have taken some 
time to narrate, not more than an hour had 
elapsed after the arrival of the carriage at the 
door of the renta, ere the lady, who was evidently 
the principal person among the party of Frencli 


travellers, was seated behind her youthful 
guardian, holding fast by a broad belt, buckled 


round his waist, and who, leaving instructions for 
the person for whom he had been waiting, galloped 


_ off towards the hazy mountain range visible in the 
distance, leaving the lady’s companions utterly 


disconsolate. The chagrin of Madame Dumont 
was indeed somewhat alleviated by a small portion 
of spite, with which she contemplated the punish- 
ment and repentance she anticipated as the in- 
evitable result of a step so rash and imprudent, on 
the part of her friend or mistress, whichever she 


“might be. 





CHAPTER It. 


MeantIME the gallant horse sped onward as 
swiftly as if he had been accustomed to bear a 
double burden, until they had traversed the whole 
extent of the barren heathy land, and the surface 
changed from the short dry turf, partially covered 
with patches of low, scrubby furze, to a deep and 
heavy sand, in which the noble animal, free and 
fresh as he was, could make but slow progress, 
Fortunately a couple of leagues terminated this 
wearying and laborious tract, and the road began 
to ascend on firm and rocky ground. 

As they mounted, the daylight declined fast 
and the cold augmented. Herman, reckoning on 
the rising of the moon (which was nearly full,) 
in an hour or two, wrapped the lady’s cloak more 
closely round her, and pushed on his willing steed. 


But as the ascent became steeper, his pace neces- 


sarily slackened, and they were slowly climbing in 
darkness, when, in a pause of the conversation 
which had been carried on between him and his 
fair charge, she said : “ Did I not hear the bells of 
a mule?” 

After listening a moment, he replied, “ Yes. I 
distinguish also the clatter of hoofs on the hard 
road behind us. It is not possible. It cannot be 
Pedrillo. Little more than three hours have 
since we quitted the venta, and he declared his 
mules must have at least a day's rest before he 
would be able to resume his journey. They are 
probably smugglers,” he added, at the same time, 
with prudent precaution, shifting the bridle to his 
left hand, he placed his right on one of the pistols 
in his belt. 

Notwithstanding this declaration of the musical 
muleteer, Herman, after listening with someanxiety 
to the slow ascent of those behind, had at length 
the satisfaction of being overtaken and joined by 
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when his ears were saluted with a shout of joy 
and the exclamation of “Ach mein liecher Herr. 
Ich habe Sie wieder gefunden,” in the well-known 
voice of his man Fritz. Bold and brave as he was, 
he could not but feel his situation to be forlorn 
and perilous in these solitary and unsafe roads. 
Charged with the fettering responsibility for 





the lady’s safety, who with so much confidence | 


had committed herself to his protection, he had 
felt the lonely isolation of his position, and the 


“dummer Kerl Fritz,” instead of a rattling joba- | 
tion for his stupidity, was hailed with a glad wel- 
come by his master, as the faithful fellow appeared | 


at his side, with the missing va/ise, now visible in 
the beams of the rising moon. After a few ques- 
tions and answers exchanged between them, Her- 
man turned to the muleteer with the inquiry of 
what had led him so quickly to change his plans. 
“Why you see, camarado,” he replied, “after 
you were gone—that is to say, as you were going, 


it came into my head that as these mountain roads | 


are never too safe at any time, little accidents 


happening on them sometimes, such as a man | 


being found stretched stark and stiff on the ground 
with his pockets and his packages (if he happen 


to have any) rifled, and nobody able, or what is | 


much the same, nobody willing to tell who laid 
him there ; as I said, it came into my head that 
these roads not having too good a name in peace- 
ful times, were not likely to be better now, when 
there is so much quarreling and fighting among 
kings and princes, and that it would be better for 
you and for me, if we were to travel together. So 
I saddled my mules and left the venta almost at 


the same time as yourself, trusting to come up with | 
you; for although my children had no chance | 


against your horse equally weighted, yet with a 
double burden on the horse, we are pretty fairly 
matched. And this man,” he added, “who I 
found was also a camarado——" 

“ Ja, der Schelm!” exclaimed Fritz, to whom 
he pointed, interrupting him, for Fritz understood 
well enough what was said, although no great 
proficient in any language except his native Ger- 
man ; “Ja, he did all he could to prevent my fol- 
lowing you.” 

“ How is this, Pedrillo?” said Herman, explain- 
ing to him the man’s assertion. 

“Ah, yes, Senior,” he replied carelessly, “ it is 
true enough. I saw he had ridden hard already, 
and I thought it better for you and myself not to 
be encumbered with a companion who might be 
unable to keep up with us, and who might perhaps 
impede our progress.” 


The moon was now shining brightly, but her | 


cold clear light served only to illumine a dreary 
landscape ; black and rugged rocks fissured by 
frightful gullies, so deep that the torrents roaring 
in the bottom were unheard; huge and naked 
cliffs rearing their giant heads on high, stern and 
frowning, like the genius of desolation in its 
favourite home. Nothing of vegetation was seen, 
save here and there a group of cork trees, which, 
sighing and shivering in the icy breeze, but 


served to add another gloomy feature to the dismal 
scene. 
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The muleteer who, whenever the road admitted 
of his doing so, continued to ride beside Herman’s 
horse, exerted himself with extraordinary assidyi 
to cheer and amuse the lady, but his efforts 
met with little success ; for suffering physically 
from the severity of the cold, and mentally from 
the embarrassment of her strange and hagar. 
dous position, she gave but little attention to his 
| words, and scarcely uttered one herself by way of 
| reply. i 
In about an hour they came to a part where 
another road branched off, and which Herman 
was about to take, as leading direct to the point 
he wished to reach; but the muleteer asserted s» 
boldly that it would lead them from that place, 
that well as he believed himself acquainted with 
the route he had planned, he hesitated. 
“T tell you, Senor camarado,” said Pedrillo, 





“that road wiil lead you towards Roncesvalles; ° 


this is the one we must take. You still hesitate; 
is it likely that J should be mistaken, who have 
traversed them both hundreds of times?” 
Herman, although scarcely convinced, followed 
him, and they continued to ride on, talking and 
alternately relating some accident or adventure 
which had befallen the one or the other. Pedrillo’s 
store of adventures indeed appeared to be inex- 
haustible. Inthe middle of one of them, to which 

Herman was listening with great interest, his 
' attention was recalled to his charge bv some 
feebly-uttered and half-heard accents from her 
almost frozen lips, as she relaxed her hold on the 
strap attached to his belt, by which she had 
hitherto kept herself steady in her seat. 

He now perceived with anxiety and alarm that 
she was so benumbed by the cold as to be wholly 
unable to support herself. Dismounting, he 
took off his cloak, and wrapping it round her, 
again mounted, placing her before him, and sup- 
porting her almost motionless form with his arm, 
rode on. 

“Santa Maria! she will be frozen to death, 
Seiior Caballero,” said the muleteer. “A little 
farther on is the cabin of a mountain hunter, a 
honest a fellow as ever lived. If you like to tam 
a little out of your road, I can show you the way 
to his hut. He isa sure marksman, and has now, 
I will be bound, a bit of game roasting before 4 
fire we should none of us be sorry to get & sight 
of, although better able to bear the cold than this 
poor chicken of a lady.” 

Herman eagerly listened to this information, 
inquiring how far it was to the house he spoke of. 

“Oh, not far, Sefior ; a little half-league ; and 
we are now close to the place where the road turns 
off.” 

Situated as he now was, he had no choice but 
to follow this advice, and they soon after qui 
the direct road to thread a mountain track, only 
_ wide enough to admit a horse to pass, so that the 

muleteer was compelled to dismount and tie the 
head of one mule to the tail of the other. 

This “little half-league” appeared to Herman 

to have noend; for he thought they must have 
already travelled three times that distance, 
| still they were scrambling through the rugged de- 
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gle, seemingly as far from shelter as when they 
cnt quitted the road. | 

At length the welcome bark of a dog met the | 
travellers’ ears,—the more welcome, inasmuch as 
sounded near to them. Very soon after, a rude 
habitation became visible, and on the door being | 

, at the urgent summons of the muleteer, | 
the gladdening sight of a bright fire blazing on | 
the hearth, and cheerily lighting up the rough | 
walls of a good-sized room, relieved the anxious | 
fears by which Herman had been tormented for 
the health and safety of his delicate and helpless 
charge. 

The party were received with much civility and | 
s hospitable offer of all the accommodation his 
cottage could afford, by a man whom Pedrillo sa- 
luted by the name of Juan Gomez. The poor half- 
frozen lady was placed in a seat near the fire, and 
to the infinite satisfaction of Herman, very soon 
after their arrival, a female, apparently about six- 
teen, whom the host addressed as his niece, made 
her appearance, and took charge of her. 

Removing the coarse cloak in which she was 
wrapped, she proceeded to chafe her hands and 
feet, and, supplying her from time to time with a_ 
little hot wine, Tornalina (for so the host called 
her) had soon the pleasure of seeing her kind and 
careful assiduity rewarded by the restoration of 
her guest to sense and motion. As the chilled 
blood began again to circulate, the poor lady 
moaned, as if in pain; but this soon ceased, and 
her bright eyes once more beamed with intelli- , 
gence, 

Could the interior of this mountain hut have 
been painted at this moment, it would have af- 
forded an interesting tableau. ‘The singular and 
picturesque dress of the men, in good keeping with 
the room they occupied, the rude walls of which 
were decorated with the destructive instruments 
and the rough spoils of the chase,—guns, nets, 
spears, and hunting knives, with the skins, horns, 
and feet of animals, hung or lay around, with other 
trophies of the hunter’s success ; while, in marked 
contrast, near the hearth, a strong light thrown 
on their figures by the blazing wood, sat the two 
females, both very handsome, yet very different in 
age, person, and appearance. ‘The slight and— 
girlish form of Tornalina seated on the earthen 
floor of the cottage, with her youthful face raised, | 
and her large dark eyes fixed with curiosity and 
interest on the person and dress of the guest, whose 
feet she was warming in her lap ; the guest, evi- 
dently of superior rank, and much older than the 
Spanish maiden, was, in turn, regarding her with 
the warmest good-will. 

The cloak which had covered her dress being 
how thrown off, showed that she wore a widow’s | 
mourning. Her age appeared to be about seven | 
or eight-and-twenty, although, in fact, she was— 
some years older. Her person and face, symme- 





trical and lovely, were, like her air and manner, | 
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ing against the high back of the chair on which 
she sat. Tornalina, gently disengaging herself, 
placed a cushion under her feet, and quitted her 
to put the supper on the table, at which were 
sitting Herman and his man only, the other two, 
Pedrillo and the host, not having yet re-entered. 
To the stable, therefore, the young girl now went 
to call them. 

She was not long absent; yet, when she returned, 
Herman thought the expression of her face was 
changed. He fancied that she looked anxious and 
uneasy, as she advanced to the sleeping lady, and 


| continued to gaze at her, as it appeared to him, 


with augmented curiosity and interest; then, 
turning, she approached him, as if about to speak. 
At this moment the door opened, her uncle and 
Pedrillo entered, when, again turning, she walked 
away. Herman, hungry as he was, soon forgot 
the curiosity her manner had raised, in the agree- 
able task of aiding in the destruction of an ample 
and excellent dish of mountain venison, stewed 


with garbanzos, (a sort of bean,) and in emptying 


several flasks of good wine. 





CHAPTER IV, 


Ant™ateD by the warmth and the good cheer, 
the tongues of the host and his guests were alike 
set free, and a lively conversation was carried on, 
principally supported by Gomez and Pedrillo, in- 
terspersed with rustic witticisms, coarse jokes, and 
now and then a characteristic oath. 

The host, who appeared to be somewhat of a 
politician, asked numerous questions relative to 
the state of the country, and the different powers 
who were then agitating Europe with their con- 
flicting interests. To these Pedrillo replied; for 
Herman seemed little disposed to talk on such 
subjects. 

“And what have you done with the King of 
I'rance ?”’ said the host. 

“Oh, we have him safely caged at Madrid.” 

“Ha! 1 am sorry for him ; for he is a gay and 
gallant gentleman. I remember him well. I 
used to see him often, in former days, before I was 
perched up in this old kite’s nest. They say he is 
ill, dying, as Bernardo told us.” 

“No,” said the muleteer, “ he is better, and out 
of danger, as far as his health is concerned.” 

“ And our Prince Henry? D’Albret of Navarre, 
who was taken with him, you have caged him 
too, I suppose 7” 

“No, he has escaped. He took to his bed pre- 
tending to be ill, and one fine morning walked off 
in his servant's clothes, leaving the man in his 
place.” 

“ Bravo, bravo!” shouted Gomez, thumping the 
table with a force that made the drinking-horns 
jump. “Good! ha, ha, ha! por Sant Ignacio! 
But this was fighting young Carlos, the fox, your 
king of Spain, with his own weapons. Ha, ha, 


characterized by a gentle grace and dignity, in-| ha! I am glad our prince has got away. 1 was 


‘piring at once love and respect. 


Ina short time, the hot wine and the warmth | 


to have produced a heavy | my old comrades again, although I did get more 
drowsiness, and she fell asleep with her head Jean- | blows, and less meat, than I do here. The French 


of the room appeared 


| born a Navarresa, and have fought for my country, 


and sometimes, I think, I should like to be 
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traitor, the Duke of Bourbon, who fought against | 


his country, where is he ?” E 

' At Toledo, with the emperor and his court, 
said Pedrillo. ‘They say he is to marry one of 
the king’s sisters.” 


“No, no, he will not !—he will not!” said the 


lady, distinctly. 

Gomez, Pedrillo, and Herman, all turned their 
eyes towards her, surprised, having believed her 
to be soundly sleeping. In fact, she was so. The 
words were unconsciously uttered, and had, pro- 
bably, no connexion with the subject in discussion, 


and when again she repeated the words, “ He will | 
not, he will not,” in the same distinct tone, her 
eyes were still closed, her face and figure motion- | 


less. 


Pedrillo and the host, Herman’s attention had 


been drawn, and his curiosity again excited by | 
Turn 


Tornalina, who, he thought, watched him. 
which way he would, the large dark eyes of the 
Spanish maiden were ever on him. He would, 


probably, have accounted for this circumstance in | 


a way gratifying to his vanity ; for it was by no 
means the first time he had attracted the atten- 
tion of a youthful female ; but there was, in the 
present instance, an expression of restless uneasi- 
ness in the damsel’s face, that forbade his flatter- 
ing himself, and embarrassed him greatly. 

For the first time, something like a vague sus- 
picion of treachery crossed his mind. He saw the 
strong interest Tornalina took in her female guest. 
The lady had declared herself to be in danger 
while within the Spanish territory. He knew 
not who she was, nor the nature of the danger 
which threatened her; but he had pledged his 
word to carry her safely to France, and, when he 
recollected how he had been induced to quit the 
known and beaten road for this wild and remote 
abode, he became seriously uneasy, and resolved 
to depart immediately. 

In pursuance of this determination, he asked 
Pedrillo whether he intended to go any farther, 
declaring his own intention of setting off at once. 

“ Por todos los diablos!” exclaimed the mule- 
teer, by way of reply, and with a vexed face, as 
if disagreeably roused by the intelligence. ‘* Sejior 
Caballero, I don’t mean to say any thing uncivil, 
but in my opinion he would be little better than a 
madman, or something worse, who would rouse 
that poor lady-bird from her quiet sleep in this 
warm nest, and drag her out again through the 
rough mountain roads, cold and dark, (for the 
moon will soon be down) at the risk of breaking 
her neck and his own over some precipice, or get- 
ting her throat cut by thieves.” 

This speech, uttered with startling energy, greatly 
shook the determination of Herman. It did, in- 
deed, appear like cruelty to expose the poor lady 


now so quietly sleeping, to the piercing cold of | 


the mountain air, from which she had already so 
severely suffered. Pedrillo saw that he hesitated, 
and added, in a jocose and good-humoured tone, 
“Come, Caballero, sit down and be quiet, and I 


to sleep also.” 


While this conversation had continued between 


/can be done, 
Com | proposal. 
will sing you a gentle ditty, which will lull you | 


Taking up a guitar, he sung, in a low tone of 
voice, a lullaby sort of air sufficiently soothing 
_As soon as he had finished, Tornalina stretched 
forth her hand for the guitar, saying, as she took, 
| it, “ Now, sir traveller, Z will sing for your amuse. 
ment ; you shall have my lullaby.” 

_ Striking the cords of the instrument with a free 

bold hand, she sung, with a clear voice and . 
dashing abruptness of style, strangely contrasting 
with the music of the muleteer, and better caley. 
lated to rouse than to lull her auditors. 


THE WARNING. 


The lady she said to the armed knight, 
“On the mountain thou must not stay; 

Tis here, ’tis here that the raven croaks, 
Go, hasten along thy way.” 

“ No raven is heard on the mountain ‘top, 
In the beams of the sunny morn; 

*Tis down in the dell, and its twilight shade, 
That he winds his boding horn.” 


But she said again to the armed knight,— 
“ The vulture that screams for his prey 

Is perch’d in the cleft of the mountain gorge,— 
Oh, tarry not on thy way.” 


* And what care I for the screaming bird, 
Though perch’d on the rock he be ? 

Nor raven, nor vulture shall scare me hence, 
I’ll rest me awhile with thee.” 


The lady she frown’d on the arméd knight : 
“ Rash knight, thou shalt not stay ! 

For the death-owls cry, and the wolf is nigh, 
Quick !—hasten along thy way.” 

From the singular style in which this was 
sung, and the significant look directed to himself, 
Herman could no longer doubt that “ The Wam- 
ing’? was addressed to him; and, immediately 
rising, he proceeded to awaken the lady, who still 
slept, in spite of the clashing chords of the instru- 
ment, and the loud voice of the damsel. 

He awoke her with difficulty, and scarcely had 
she opened her eyes ere they again closed, and he 
essayed in vain to make her comprehend the 
necessity for their departure. A complete torpor 
seemed to have seized her senses. 

While thus employed, Pedrillo rose from his 
seat, saying, “ Well, Senor, since you will go, the 
sooner you are off the better, for the moon will not 
wait, you know, and you will get on badly with- 
out her light! Come, Gomez, let us go and help 
to saddle the horses.” 

Thus saying, they followed Fritz, who had 
already quitted the room, and Herman turned to 
seek an explanation from Tornalina, but she had 
disappeared. 

Recollecting some directions he had omitted t 
give his servant, he hastily passed through the 
half-closed door, and was advancing when 
sound of his host’s voice reached his ear, e 
as it appeared, in earnest conference with the 
muleteer; for his own approach to a reed fence, 
which served as a shelter from the mountain W 
and behind which they stood, was unheard. 

“‘ If you are sure you are not mistaken—and #t 
’* said Gomez, as if in reply to some 


“I am sure —quite sure! I thought I knew 


‘her when I first saw her, muffled up as she Wa) 
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and now I am quite positive I am not mistaken,” 
replied Pedrillo. “Courage,man! If we succeed 
we shall be well paid for a little risk and trouble.” 

«Courage ! yes, we shall need it!” said Gomez. 
«Tis your calm and quiet people, with a close-shut 
mouth, like this young man, that are the very 
devil when roused. He and his man are both as 
strong as two young lions, and you — you are a 
better hand at scheming than at fighting, as I well 
remember. Don’t you recollect ¥ 

“Pooh! nonsense!” said the muleteer, inter- 
rupting him. “Let me manage, and we shall 
have no need to fight at all. And if we should— 
you say Antonio will be here in an hour or two 
at most.” 

“ Yes,” said the host, “ but 

“But what?” 

“If any harm should come to the lady: she is 
a kind friend to the ill-used and unhappy who 
have no other friend, as I know, and to the 
Calvinistas,* who are treated like dogs, and hunted 
like wild beasts. I don’t half like the business !” 

“Harm to the lady!” exclaimed his com- 
panion. ‘“ Do'st think I’m such a borrico as to 
harm her, when I tell thee the Emperor would 
give three of his fingers to get hold of her ?” 

“Well! well!” said Gomez, hesitatingly, as if 
giving a reluctant consent. “Try first what you 
can do by fair means.” 

“JT will,” replied Pedrillo. ‘“ Remember, Juan 
Gomez, if thou lettest this chance of mending thy 








fortunes slip through thy fingers, thou may’st | 
_you start, to keep the cold out of your stomach !” 


whistle for such another.” 


. | 
The voice of Fritz, singing as he advanced, put | 
Herman returned to | 
the house, pondering on what he had _ heard, | 


an end to the conference. 


forgetting the instructions he had intended to give 
his man, and greatly embarrassed to decide on 
what steps to take. That the safety, or at least 
the liberty of his fair charge, was seriously 
threatened, and his own consequently endangered 
as her protector, he could no longer doubt. 
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brother, unless you exert yourself to quit this 
place ?” 

The stimulus thus judiciously applied produced 
its effect on her half-congested brain. Raising 
herself to a more erect position, she fixed her 
eyes on him with a vacant and bewildered stare, 
slowly repeating, “ My brother!” 

Suddenly all their native intelligence flashed 
from them, and she reiterated, “ My brother! 
my unhappy, my imprisoned brother! Oh ves, 
sir, you are right! I thank you for reminding 
me of a duty so imperious as that with which I 
am charged. I am ready, quite ready to resume 
my journey.” 

Rising from her seat she stood erect, changed 
in a moment from the torpid, inert slumberer, to 
the graceful, dignified, and animated woman, ex- 
hibiting the prompt and complete triumph of the 
mind over the body. 

Rejoiced to have made this first necessary step, 
Herman still hesitated as to what was next to be 
done. Fritz did not come, as he expected, to 
announce that the horses were ready ; and under 
the mysterious circumstances—the vague and un- 
known danger which menaced them, he did not 
think it prudent again to quit his charge. 

While he yet remained doubtful how to act, 
Gomez and Pedrillo entered, and seating themselves 
at the table, proceeded to fill their cups from a 
fresh flask of wine. 

*“ Come, Senor riajador,” said the muleteer, 
“take another cup of this excellent Paxarete before 


But Herman, who knew he cherished some 
treacherous design, though ignorant of its nature, 
refused to taste the wine, lest it might be drugged. 

“Well, well,” he said again. “It is not often 


_wine like this goes begging for some one to drink 


it ; so, if you will not, I will, Seiior. <A pleasant 
journey to you and the lady.” 
Pedrillo’s own face was immovably grave as 


he uttered this, but a sly grin evidently distorted 


what measures could he take for their mutual | the features of the host, and confirmed Herman 
defence, in utter ignorance of their plan of attack ?| in his determination to watch them closely, and 

Anxiously, as he re-entered, he looked for | on no account to suffer himself to be again sepa- 
Tornalina, hoping to obtain from her some clew by | rated from the lady, in whose fate he became more 
which to guide himself ; but she was still absent, | interested, as the perils that seemed to beset her 


and he knew not where to seek her. 

The lady was still asleep ; but now fully aware 
of the necessity of keeping his arms free from the 
burden of a sleeping woman, he determined to 
awaken her effectually. For this purpose he 
gently shook her, and recollecting she had made 
some allusion to a brother in whose fate she seemed 
deeply interested, and on whose account her liberty 
was more than commonly precious, he now availed 
himself of this knowledge as a means by which to 
rouse her, 

“For Heaven’s sake, madam, wake up!” he 
‘aid, as soon as he saw her heavy eyelids raised. 
“Rouse yourself! How can you hope to aid your 


* A slight anachronism. Calvin at this time was scarcely 
twenty years old, and had not, of course, given a name to 
that sect of Protestants who adopted his doctrines. But 


” Caleinista ” was afterwards the Spanish term for Pro- 
tettant. ans 


VOL. XI11.—NO. CXLIX. 





developed themselves. 
Some time elapsed in this manner; the two 


| men drinking and talking, Herman and the lady 


impatiently awaiting the arrival of Fritz, who, 
however, came not. Anger at his delay, and fear 
for the safety of his faithful servant, alternately 
gave place to each other in the mind of his 
master, who continued to stride up and down the 
room, occasionally going to the door to listen. 
Once he made a step or two beyond it, in his 
anxiety to ascertain what had become of him ; 
but, still watchfal and on his guard, returned 
instantly on hearing a movement of the men 
within. 

He met them at the door, and from the haste 
and precipitation of their manner, was convinced 
their intention had been to exclude him, and pre- 
vent his re-entrance. Situated as he now was, 
he thought it most prudent to take no — nor 
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show any suspicion of such an intention, but to 
content himself with requesting the lady in a 
low voice not to suffer herself to be separated from 
him. 
The lady had tact and knowledge of the world ; 
she had seen the impatience and anxiety of her 
rotector to be gone—had marked the haste with 
which the two men followed him, and the disap- 
pointment visible in their faces on his re-appear- 
ance. A hint was sufficient, she was perfectly 
aware of her position, and prepared to act accord- 
ingly. 
In a few minutes Tornalina again made her 


appearance, and was eagerly watched by Herman, | 
man had stood a short time before, and across 4 


who could not but regard her, after all that had 
passed, as a friend who possessed the will, if not 
the power to aid them. He saw or fancied that 
the uneasy and perplexed look had in some measure 


disappeared, and that her face now bore a more 


cheerful expression. 

Once or twice he thought she seemed to listen, 
as she stood in humble deference behind her female 
guest, as if in expectation of something or 
some one. Herman remembered with no very 
agreeable feelings that it was perhaps Antonio, 
(whose return Gomez had announced as certain, ) 
that she expected. Yet, if she was indeed a friend 
to the strangers, why should she wish for the 
presence of one on whom their enemies confidently 
relied for aid against them ? 

While he continued to harass himself with vain 
guesses and useless speculations, the deep-mouthed 
haying of a hound was heard, and then a second 
and a third joined in a booming chorus. 

At the first sound of this apparently unexpected 
noise, Giomez listened a moment, then sprang 
hastily from his seat and rushed to the door, ex- 
claiming : ** Dogs of the devil! they’re out again. 
Help me to catch them, Pedrillo!” 

“ Curse the dogs! let them go,” said the 
muleteer. 

* Letthem go!” repeated the host indignantly. 
“Let them go!” adding significantly as he dis- 
appeared through the door-way: “ When 
want help, comrade, look elsewhere for it!” 

The muleteer reluctantly followed, grinding 
between his teeth the pleasant epithets of, “ Fool ! 
idiot!’ as he, too, vanished. 

Tornalina also flew to the open door and listened, 
then turning with a joyful face, she exclaimed : 


You 


USS ! 
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“Now! now! Lose not a moment, but follow 
me! Dear and honoured lady!” she added, 
addressing her female guest, “hasten to quit this in- 
hospitable roof, where your liberty is threatened!” 

No farther warning was necessary ; they fol. 
lowed her instantly. Pausing again to ‘listen 
when they had advanced a few steps, Tornalina, 
clapping her hands in youthful glee, burst into , 
merry laugh, exclaiming: “ Ah, the good dogs! 


How they go bounding and yelling down the 


| mountain, to do the errand on which I have sent 


them. Ah! they shall have a good supper whey 
they come back !”’ 
Leading them round the reed fence where Her. 


| ** 
fold-yard at the back of the house, she said, 


pointing to a low wooden building, “ There, Sejor, 


are your horses and your man! I have no key, 


but the door is not strong, you must break it open.” , 


To do this, it appeared, had already been tried 
by Fritz, who, having been made prisoner by 
stratagem, had been unwearied in his efforts to 
obtain his liberty, but the door on the inside gave 
no purchase by which to shake it. ‘The united 
efforts of master and man were at length success- 
ful, and the horses ready-saddled were led forth, 
but not mounted. 

“The path by which we must descend,” said 
Tornalina, “is difficult and dangerous for horses. 
You must follow me on foot.” 

Retracing their steps, they once again crossed 
the fuld-yard, passed round the fence and by the 
door of the house, which she entered, but staid 
only a moment to snatch up a piece of white linen, 
which, placed on her head, mantilla fashion, fell 
over her shoulders. 

With the ready-witted foresight inspired by the 
strong interest she felt in the fate of the strangers, 
and which supplied the place of experience in her 
simple and youthful mind, she foresaw this would 
be serviceable in her character of guide; for the 
moon, although still high in the heavens, was a 
times obscured by heavy clouds, leaving the travel- 
lers to grope their way through one of those deep, 
black chasms which intersect the mountains, on the 
side of which their path now lay—a narrow ledge of 
rock, with only level space enough to admit of 
their passing in single file, and sometimes 80 steep 
and broken as to render it almost impassable. 

( To be continued. ) 


THE MANCHESTER WEAVER’S REPLY 
TO THE RICH MAN'S QUESTION, “ WHERE IS THY HOME?” 


Where is my home ? 

Shall I tell thee where ! 
It is low in the haunts 

Of dark Despair. 
The ivy throws 

A funereal gloom, 
The walls are enrich’d 

ty the spider's loom. 
The floor is wash'd 

By a mother’s tears ; 
She weeps for the child, 

That in pain she rears. 
For Famine exults 
(er her wasting store ; 





And Poverty sits 

At the broken doer. 
Of Joy and Hope 

We have lost all trace, 
But Ruin appears 

With a stealthy pace. 
And Grief is there, 

With her mournful train ; 
And the tyrant Force, 

If we dare complain. 
Near thy lordly dwelling 

Hide Want and Care ; 
Proud man ! the homeless 

Find shelter there. R. 
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THE NAVEYS. 






ad 
23 


Tar Nareys, or Navigators, is becoming a name , in the construction of railways, is expended for the earth- 


as formidable as that.of the Buccaneers once was. 
Nay, it is more threatening ; for the Buccaneers, 
whether in their first condition of logwood chop- 
pers in Campeachy, or the Bay of Honduras, or as 
brutal and ferocious pirates which they became, 
were generally at a safe distance from civilized 
communities ; while the Nareys have grown up in 
their anomalous and demoralized condition, in the 


very heart of English society. | 


The name “ Navigator,” has long been used to de- 
signate the labourers that have been employed in 
cutting the many canals which intersect England ; 
but its corruption of Narey, now comprehends the 


numerous excavators and other unskilled labourers | 


employed on railways ; who, with the women and 

children connected with the body, must amount | 
to many thousands of individuals; parias of | 
sxiety, often in part fortuitously assembled, for a 
vason, from every quarter of the united kingdom, 
and placed in a social condition and under 
influences, which it is painful to contemplate. | 
Attention has, in this quarter, been turned to the 
Naveys from the outrages committed by formidable 
bands of them, which, partly from national jeal- 
ousy, lately came into hostile collision on the 
Hawick railway, and within a few miles of Edin- 
burgh. Occasional outbreaks are, however, as 
nothing, compared with the circumstances in which 
these uncared-for and unfortunate persons are 
placed at all times, and the demoralization and | 
amount of personal injury to which they are 
exposed, in a great degree, through the neglect or 
wlfish indifference of the railway directors, and | 
the ignorance, or culpable carelessness of the con- 
actors for railways. The Statistical Society of 
Manchester, among its other useful public ser- 
viees, has taken up this really important subject ; 
and from the papers read before it, we propose to | 
sivea brief description of the actual state of the 
Nareys, and of the means suggested for its im- 
provement. The tract, which is published at the 
quest of the society, consists, first, of a return 
of the fatal accidents, wounds, and injuries, sus- | 





tained by the workmen engaged in the construc- | 
tion of the Summit-Level Tunnel of the Sheffield | 
ind Manchester Railway, with a description of the 
demoralized condition of the workmen, in a Letter 
fem John Roberton, Esq. surgeon; second, of | 
Satements on railway contracts and railway | 
abourers, by Robert Rawlinson, Esq. engineer to | 
the Bridgewater Trust ; and, finally, what may be | 
‘ermed a view and summing up of the whole, with | 
"arlous important statements and suggestions, by | 
ir. Chadwick of the Poor-law Commission, the | 
‘ature of which we shall see by and bye. 
Much of the demoralization which prevails, and 
the injury to life and limb, is freely imputed by | 
Mr. Chadwick to the “ Absence of due responsi- | 
bility for the proper selection and regulation of | 
‘abourers, in the construction and management of 
‘allways, It is stated by this gentleman, that— 


On an average, more than half the capital expended 


| 
i 


work and tunnelling. If the sanction of Parliament be 
given to any considerable proportion of the new railway 


| works now presented for its consideration, and if no new 


precautions be taken, in respect to the mode in which 
they are conducted, some eight, ten, or twelve millions 
per annum, or as much as the annual expenditure for 
the whole of the effective and non-effective naval and 
military foree of the country, will shortly be expended, 
as wages for the payment of such labour as will subse- 
quently be described. 


It is to be feared that Parliament thinks little 
about this. The new labourers engaged (and 


their number is already enormous and daily in- 


creasing) are, in general, taken from agricultural 
districts :— 
Detached from the habits and influences of his home 


and his village, and set to work amongst promiscuous 
assemblages of men attracted from al! parts, he has re- 


| ceived double his ordinary amount of wages, and has been 


surrounded by direct inducements to spend them in drink 
and debauchery. If he were a married man, little or 
none of his earnings have been returned to his wife and 
family, who in his absence have commonly obtained 
parochial relief, on the ground either of “ desertion by 


_the husband,” or of his “ absence in search of work.” 
| Whether he were married or single, the whole of the 


excess of money earned beyond his ordinary rate of 
wages has been expended, under the inducements to 
which he has been subjected; and at the completion of 
the works he has been discharged penniless, and has 
returned discontented, reckless, deteriorated in bodily 
and mental condition; or he has, with others of the same 
class, entered the ranks of the dangerous swarms of 
able-bodied mendicant vagrants and depredators, of 
whom the committals within the last few years have 
been so largely increased. 

In the case of deaths occurring in the prosecution of 


| such works, the relief of the destitute widowhood and 


orphanage, (as well as the relief of all consequent sick- 
ness and inability to work or obtain work after illness,) 
has fallen upon the distant parishes from which the 


| labourers have been frequently taken. 


The employment, it is apt to be said, is transitory; 
though two or three years are enough to create habits, 
and are not a small proportion of a labourer’s period of 
working ability: the evil effects, however, have been 
permanent. The extra labourers available for such 
undertakings—-the loose men unattached to any place 
of work—could not be expected to be of the best 


description of labourers ; but, from the absence of pro- 


per regulations, the good have been deteriorated, the 


indifferent characters made positively bad, and the bad 


worse; and when children have been living amidst these 
assemblages, they too have been depraved. 

To the jail of Lewes alone, railways, in the 
years 1838-0), sent forty strangers, rude and turbu- 
lent, but not irreclaimable men. Mr. Roberton 
personally inspected the condition of the thousand 
labourers, and the women and children belonging 
to them, employed on that extraordinary under- 
taking,—the Summit Level Tunnel. He states— 


The tunnel commences in Cheshire, not far from the 
small village of Woodhead, and terminates, after a 
course of five thousand one hundred and ninety-two 
yards, within the county of York. The surface of the 
intervening ground is chiefly covered with dark heath 
and bog, and is as barren and as it is possible 
to conceive. At certain distances the line of 
tunnel, the moor is pierced by five shafts, averaging in 
depth about six hundred feet; and it {s around these five 
shafts, and at cach termination of the tunnel, that the 
huts of the workmen cluster. 
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The huts are a curiosity. They are mostly of stones | 
without mortar, the roof of thatch or of flags, erected 
by the men for their own temporary use, one workman 
building a hut in which he lives with his family, and 
lodges also a number of his fellow-workmen. In some 
instances, as many as fourteen or fifteen men, we were 
told, lodged in the same hut; and this at best containing 
two apartments, an outer and an inner, the former alone 
having a fire-place. Many of the huts were filthy dens, 
while some were whitewashed and more cleanly; the 
difference, no doubt, depending on the turn and character 
of the inmates. In stormy weather, and in winter, this 
must be a most dreary situation to live in, even were 
the dwellings well-built and comfortable. At No. 1 
shaft, a workman told me that he has cut a road through 
the snow, from the door of his hut, four yards deep. 

My friend and I, on reaching the Woodhead end of 
the tunnel, were fortunate enough to meet with a gentle- 
man whom we knew, officially connected with the 
works. 


From this source, Mr. Roberton and his friend, 
also a medical gentleman of Manchester, obtained 
a great deal of specific information. The work 
had been going on for six years, and was not then 
finished. They were told that 


At one period, as many as about fifteen hundred 
labourers were employed, but the numbers had fluctua- 
ted. The hands, he said, were excessively drunken 
and dissolute—that a man would lend his wife 
to a neighbour for a gallon of beer—that a large pro- 
portion of both sexes (more than half, he stated) laboured 
under some form of syphilitic disease; and, in a word, 
that it was difficult to conceive of a set of people more 
thoroughly depraved, degraded, and reckless. With 
reference to the danger attendant on the work, he stated, 
that there had been about thirty fatal accidents within 
and on the tunnel (thirty-two I am given to understand) 
since the commencement of the working, besides several 
maimed or disabled; and an almost incredible number 
in a lesser degree wounded and variously injured. 


There had been twenty-three cases of compound, 
and seventy-four of simple fracture ; and in all one 
hundred and forty severe cases of different kinds, 
and four hundred of minor accidents :— 





Moreover, we were told, what I mention with hesita- | 
tion, that a serious proportion of the accidents was | 
owing to the men going to work more or less in a state of | 
intoxication. We asked if there had been religious in- 
struction provided for the people, or the means of public 
worship. 


None had been provided ; but the Methodists, 
and certain clergymen of the district, had occa- | 
sionally visited the labourers, but with little suc- 
cess. A Moravian home missionary, who visited 
the labourers, informed Mr. Roberton that it was | 
no wonder they were found in such a depraved 
state :-— 


For the work goes on by night as well as by day, and 
on Sunday the same as other days, and such has been 
the case from the commencement. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing, the same worthy person again went thither, | 
entering the huts and conversing with the workmen. | 
His first impressions were now confirmed and strength- | 
ened. He assured me that the workmen and their | 
families were in a most brutish state; but as to the men | 
lending their wives to each other, he remarked, that | 
many of the women in the huts were not wives, but | 
“ tally-women,” i.¢. women who had followed the men | 
as their mistresses. | 








And, indeed, working on Sunday seems not the | 
exception, but the rule; and not merely work | 
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ever way men or horses could expedite the work 
A missionary’s report is— ’ 

The wages are good, or rather, it may be said, are 
very high. Joiners get 5s. per day, masons, 6s,; these 
work ten hours aday. Miners obtain from 4s, to ‘las at 
present these work eight hours, owing to the excessive 
wetness of the tunnel; formerly they worked ten hours. 

The hands are paid once in nine weeks, and the pay. 
ment is at a public-house. From the Missionary’; 
journal, I find that July 11, was pay-day, after a nine 
weeks’ interval. On the 14th, he writes, that ey 
where there were fights, disorder, and drunkenness 
He says, on this day, to one of the workmen, « Why 
are you here, amongst these drunken people?” “J am 
waiting for my money, sir.” “I thought you had all 
been paid on Saturday.” To this the workman answers 
it might be still two or three days before all were paid, 
The Missionary asks, what is the reason of such delay : 
the workman replies, that he knows no reason, unless it 
were to keep the men idle till they had _spent all their 
wages. 


The truck system, though in a sort of disguise, 
prevailed, in its most rapacious form; and the 
labourers had good grounds for discontent at the 
exorbitant price and bad quality of the provisions 
supplied to them. The worst brown sugar was 
eightpence, bacon and other meat also eightpence, 
indifferent salt butter one shilling and a penny, and 
potatoes very high in price ; while inferior beer 
sold at sixpence a quart: every thing being from 
twenty to fifty per cent. above the prices of Man- 
chester. Every plan is fallen upon by the 
dealers to drain the workmen of their earnings. 
One man said— 


“They give us great wages, sir, but they take it all 
from us again.” Every where there were sullen looks, 
complainings, and gloomy discontent, chiefly in reference 
to the quality and price of the provisions. avila 

In the Missionary’s journal, July 8, occurs this inci- 
dental allusion to the subject : “ Going over the moor, 
this morning, met two women. One said, Have you not 
been sometimes to pray for Johnson? I said I had. 
He is dead, said she; I have just laid him out: it is but 
little more than six years since I came to live on these 
hills, and he is the twenty-ninth man I have laid out, 
and the first of them who died a natural death.” 


Mr. Roberton says— 

During an experience of nearly twenty-eight years in 
this county, as a medical practitioner, I am able 
testify to the improvements that have taken place in the 
health and happiness of the factory hands, as well a8 @ 
the respectability of the masters, owing, mainly, to the 
enlightened regulations under which the latter are now 
compelled to conduct their establishments. Lead us not 
into temptation! It is ever well to have the incite 
ments to do wrong lessened or removed. But what 
worth the mention, let me ask, is the cotton manulucture, 
almost confined to the two counties of Lancaster and 
Lanark, in comparison with the gigantic railway 
takings present and projected ! 

Let only the existing manner of employing laboe? 


_and dealing with the labourers, in railway 


continue fur a few years longer, and we shall have the 
entire country, from Cornwall to the Orkneys, 

with tens of thousands of debased men, and, I will 7 
women and children, as destitute of the elements 
religious and moral knowledge, or of a sense of 
and propriety, as hordes of Indian savages; and — 
is he who will then be bold enough to devise, 
devised, to apply the remedy! Even now the evils a 
wide spread, for it must not be supposed that they sr 
confined to the Summit Tunnel. 


In his remarks on Mr. Roberton’s letter, Mr. 


that might be found proper and necessary, as | Chadwick shows that the actual loss in killed , 


pumping the water from the shafts, but in what- wounded, on this railway, has been greater than ® 
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the four battles of Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
and Waterloo. In the tunnel it is three per cent 
of killed, and fourteen of wounded, and in these 
it was considerably less. But more re- 
mains. The relief of the orphans and widows left 
by these casualties, has fallen upon the distant 
ishes in which the labourers had settlements ; 
and this is no light burden. 

The evils complained of are greatly aggravated by, 
if they do not often originate with, a class of mid- 
dlemen, or sub-contractors, under the great con- 
tractors, who indemnify themselves for very low 
contracts by the profits obtained, directly or indi- 
rectly, in supplying the workmen wiih necessaries. 
These sub-contractors are, in general, of a low, 
aneducated class, or are found among the labourers 
themselves ; and they are perfectly reckless of the 
lives of the men they employ, provided the ap- 
pointed task be got through. The majority of the 
accidents which occur are often ascribed to the igno- 
rance or cupidity of these petty contractors, who 
will not make the smallest outlay, or incur any 
trouble in taking precautions. Thus, it is said— 

A frequent cause of these deaths, is the practice of 
eutting away too great a depth at once, and allowing 
the earth to fall, to save the expense of moderate lifts. 
The older and more experienced navigators are aware 
of the dangers of the practice, and prevail upon the 
younger and less experienced of the labourers to go in 
front whilst such work is carried on. 

The truck system prevails on nearly every rail- 
way; and legislation is held at naught, as it is 
nearly impossible to prove the fact of trucking 
against any responsible parties. Thus, we hear 
from Mr. Chadwick :— 


The labourer who might want employment has found 
that he could only get it on the recommendation of the 
beer-shop keeper, or the tally-shop keeper; the labourer 
has also found, that somehow or other he could not 
retain his employment unless he took a certain quantity 
of beer from the beer-shop, or of goods from the tally- 
shop. A contractor, or even a railway director, has 
been seen in the back parlour of the tally-shop looking 
over the account-books. But who could swear that he 
was not looking over his own accounts, or not performing 
some act of disinterested friendship to the beer-shop 
keeper? The putting an end to the truck system 
might, in this instance, as it has in others, only have 
shifted the profits from the pockets of the contractor to 
a low description of shopkeepers. ; ; ; ° 

I have been informed of one piece of work undertaken 
bya few contractors, (of a condition not much above 
the labourers they engage,) who will lose by the work 


itself, but who will make upwards of £7000, by the | 


truck of beer and inferior provisions to the workmen. 
Here the interests of the contractors in the sale of beer, 
Were greater than in the good execution of the work, 
and men under their arrangements were often at work 
ma state of intoxication. 

The original Navigators, collected from the hills 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire, were men of the 
finest physical stamina ; in strength and energy, 
and patience of toil, surpassed by no class of 

rs in the world. But through intempe- 
rance and their vicious modes of life, the very race 
has deteriorated ; and the rising generation are, 
both physically and morally, inferior to their 
Pérents. Mr. Chadwick hazards this alarming 
Prophecy of the results of their demoralization :-— 


From the facts which have come to my knowledge, I 
*g2in confidently repeat, that the disbanding of these 
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larger bodies of work-people than have ever in our 
times been collected together, will, unless the conse- 
quences are averted by due precautions, be worse than 
even the disbanding of troops, and will be the creation 
of dangerous predatory hordes of vagrants, whom it 
will be difficult as well as expensive to meet or repress. 

Yet the case is by no means considered hopeless. 
These rough and depraved beings have still human 
affections that may be touched, rational under- 
standings, however uncultivated, that may be ap- 
pealed to; and Mr. Rawlinson, who must have 
been more in actual contact with them than either 
Mr. Roberton or Mr. Chadwick, gives some really 
remarkable examples of the good effect of provid- 
ing for their temporal comforts and spiritual 
wants ; and affirms that, with regular, moderate 
wages, steady employment, and comfortable quiet 
| homes, good advice, and good example, even the 
worst of them became sober and industrious. But 
where is all this to come from? We have seen 
enough of the evil condition of the Naveys, and 
must devote our remaining space to the means 
suggested for their improvement. And here the 
fundamental principle relied on, is making the 
directors, proprietors, and contractors of railways 
legally responsible for the consequences of their 
own neglect. On this head, Mr. Chadwick re- 
marks :— 

I must observe, that the shifting from the undertakers 
of such works to the public, the pecuniary consequences 
even of gross negligence, is an exception wearing prima 
facie the appearance of justice; but from observations of 
my own, I should be able to prove that it is of most in- 
jurious influence on the condition of the working classes, 
and thence upon all classes of society. In the course of 
the inquiries into the labour in factories, I have heard 
it declared, in respect to some fatal accidents, that they 
arose entirely from the recklessness and indiscretion of 
the work-people themselves. “ Might they not, then,’ 
I have asked, “ have been easily avoided by engaging as 
work-people persons of ordinary discretion!” “O yes, 
certainly |’ was the usual answer. “ We warned them, 
over and over again, but it was of no use.” 

Now, it may be asked of these employers, by society 
at large, “Why should we have to bear the conse- 
quences of your employing indiscreet labourers ?” 

The registered deaths from what are called acci- 
dents, are upwards of eleven thousand per annum 
in the united kingdom, and of these a large pro- 
portion are adult labourers employed in dangerous 
works. In Austria and Prussia, useful laws 
exist for the regulation of the mines. The 
proprietors of mines are bound to support the 
sick miners, to provide medical assistance, to de- 
fray their funeral expenses, and to support their 
widows. Such an arrangement, of course, makes 
the owners of mines look before them ; and sick 
and provident funds are, therefore, instituted 
among the workmen, under the inspection of their 
employers. The owners of mines are also, from 
their liabilities, much more careful in the selection 
and moral training of the workmen ; as it is found 
that accidents, in a great measure, whether in 
mines or railroads, arise from the ignorance and 
recklessness of the men themselves. Again, on 
this branch of the subject, Mr. Chadwick makes 
some excellent observations. What, he asks, 
“would be thought of intrusting a ship with the 
lives of the crew and passengers, to an ill-informed 
captain, or a common seamen 1" — 
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And yet a locomotive engine may require as much 
i me and discretion as a ship; and this engine, 
with the lives of some two hundred or more of passengers, 
is intrusted to the discretion of a common labourer, 
destitute of the knowledge of the principles on which 
the action of such engines depend, in general not care- 
fully instructed and trained in the management of the 
e which he guides, even for ordinary occasions ; 
and if any thing unusual or extraordinary happens, he is 
as much at a loss as the most ignorant, for the want of 
training, and the knowledge of the principles which 
would best prepare him to meet all contingencies. 


An influential director of an important line of railway, | 


thought it a sufficient answer to some observations | 
made to him in objection to the practice of employing 
common labourers as engine-drivers, that the company 
gave them very high wages,—as much as two pounds 
a-week. High wages, with such a class of men, only 


increases the danger; for it generally leads to an increase | 


of drinking. , ; ; > . 

This is a subject of such deep interest to the com- 
munity, that it has attracted the attention of the leading 
governments, and of some of the most eminent scientific 
men of Europe and America. Legislative enactments 
have been passed, recommending remedies, and inflicting 
penalties; but so long as men are careless of their own 
lives, and ignorant and careless of the consequences to 


others, there is little or no hope of improvement in| 


regard to a better and more efficient management of 
steam-boilers. ° ; . 

It is my confirmed opinion, (now that the country is 
covered with steam and steam-engines,) that the en- 
gineers, stokers, and firemen, should be persons of some 
education. They should at least be conversant with 
the common rules of arithmetic, and should receive in- 
structions in the more simple laws of physics; and, 


above all, they should be men of sober habits and ex- | 


emplary moral conduct. ° ‘ ‘ : 

he way to obtain this end with the most certainty, 
is to make it the pecuniary interest of the shareholders, 
or employers of machinery, to obtain educated men; and 
that is to make them responsible for the pecuniary con- 
sequences of employing the uneducated. 
no faith is to be put in provisions for education ; for 
there can be no dependence that the specially educated 
would be fairly selected, or the extra labour and skill 
of the competent education would be duly appreciated 
or fairly paid for. The object will, I apprehend, be 
more easily and completely obtained, by the simple 


Without this, | 


action of a pecuniary interest without regulations, than 
by any probable legislative or administrative regulations, 
with penalties for their enforcement, acting without 
such an interest, or against it. 


Mr. Chadwick farther states, that in America it 
has become the practice in several States to charge 
_ upon theseundertakings the whole pecuniary con. 
| sequences of accidents, and with the best effect. 
In brief, Mr. Chadwick has great faith in the 
principle of pecuniary responsibility, in regulati 
matters of this sort, and he seems to have faith ip 
nothing else. This part of his suggestions is fo}- 
lowed up by what should be done to render the 
condition of the labourers engaged in formi 
railroads more like that of civilized and Christian 
men. The directors of the Chester and Holyhead 
railway form an honourable exception to the 
general rule of managing such works, and others 
begin to imitate their example. 
| their five thousand labourers in money, and not 
_at a public-house ; and they permit no Sunday 
work. They appoint not regular preachers, but 
‘“‘ Scripture-readers,” who are intelligent and well- 
conducted men, of nearly their own class, to attend 
the works and instruct the workmen. Several 
great works have lately been executed in Lombardy 
and in Tuscany, in which thousands of labourers 
have been engaged, and under, it would seem, cir- 
cumstances much more favourable to their moral 
habits and physical comforts, than in England; 
though every one agrees that the Naveys areas 
susceptible of improvement as any other class of 
uneducated labourers. When the subject of rail- 
ways, as they may prospectively affect the inte- 
rests of the public, is brought before Parliament, 
let us hope that the condition of the Naveys, and 
the proper means for its present and future ameli- 
oration, will not be lost sight of. Mr. Roberton 
has probably given the worst view of it, but the 
best that can be given admits of improvement. 
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The Novitiate ; or, a Year among the English Jesuits ; | 
a personal Narrative. With an Essay on the Consti- 
tutions, the Confessional Morality, and History of the 
Jesuits. By Andrew Steinmetz. Post octavo, pp. 380. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. | 
Tus is a disappointing book, though we frankly ad- | 

mit that the cause lies not with the author, but with the 

vague and idle expectations which the title begets. 

What dark secrets of the prison-house are looked for, in 

& year among the Jesuits! The fickle novice has none to 

tell; and the plain and somewhat flat and homely truth 

must content his readers, for the work is more creditable 
to his candour than to his talent for embellishment. 

Andrew Steinmetz is descended of French and German 

parents. He was born in a Swedish island, and bred a 

Roman Catholic, his mother being of that faith, while 

his father was a Protestant. He studied medicine fora 

short time, when a boy; but being, we fear,a rather 
unsteady youth, he fancied he had a vocation to the 
priesthood ; he, therefore, came to England, and, for five 





years, attended “ St. Cuthbert’s College,” or at Ushaw, 
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near Durham. His mother died; his hopes failed, but his 
ambition had not decayed ; and it flashed upon him, all 
at once, that he might make a better figure in the world 
than as a priest; so he repaired to London, and pre 


_bably saw no very clear or inviting path opening in life, 


when again, all at once, as if by sudden inspiration, the 


_ youth of impulses, one day, in Fleet Street, conceived 


the idea of becoming a Jesuit. But the Jesuit, be 
states, is “a picked man.” He must, like the Levite, 
be free from personal deformity, unaccused of crime, 
born in wedlock, possessed of talents, and of more tham 
average ability. Our candidate must have answered # 
all these conditions, for he was at once accepted. I 
must also be owned that, when tired of his probatio®, 
he was quite as easily suffered to depart. And now We 
must give our readers a passing glance of the novice-life 
at “ Hodder-house,” the residence, at Stonyhurst, set 
apart for training young Jesuits. With the seminary 
itself Mr. Howitt has already made them acq 
through our pages. 

I went to“ Hodder-house ”—so the place of the Novitial® 
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I was received at the door by the Father cfthe 
Novices, who seized my hand with rapture, kissed it, and, 
leading me to the little chapel, knelt down, to offer, I sup- 
, a thanksgiving similar to mine of the previous Sun- 
day. I was much affected by the fervour of this venerable- 
ing man: his hair gray with age, and his counte- 
pance furrowed by care or religious mortifications. .. . 
A“ brother-novice” led me over the various parts of 
the house, and then I was introduced to all the novices, 
who were assembled in the “ recreation-room.” 
All the novices wore long black cassocks, with a strip 





of the material of which they were made hanging down | 
from the shoulders : to typify, I believe, the wings on | 
which, by meditation, the soul soars to heaven. They | 
had caps which seemed very much the worse for wear | 
—a fact which was afterwards explained by another, 
viz., that for the sake of “ mortification” the old clothes | 
and cast-off habiliments, &c. of the students at the col- | 
lege, were consigned to the use of the novices. There 
was nothing, however, in their countenances that indi- 
cated excessive austerity, or much success in the art of 
looking religious; which, of course, is to be acquired 
only by practice : by after-practice. , ° ; 

After this introduction, the novices left the room. 
I remained with the brother who had me in charge, and 
whose duty it was to apprise me of all the regulations 
of the establishment: the hours of rest and rising, the 
things that might and might not be done. . . . . 

As the wintry evening had closed in, we remained at 
the fireside in the recreation-room, till the bell rang for 





supper. My companion then instantly rose, and re- 
hearsed the Angelus; to which I responded as well as 
this sudden appeal to my religious memory (somewhat | 
weakened by worldly pursuits) would allow, and then | 
accompanied him to the refectory. | 

The novices stood in front of the tables on both sides 
of the room;—the Superior entered, went to his table | 
near the fire-place, and said grace in Latin, the novices 
repeating the responses with ready exactness and solemn 
cadence. 

During supper I could not help observing that the | 
hovices never raised their eyes from the square foot of 
surface that included their plate and cup: this was 

keeping custody of eyes,” as I shall afterwards explain 
more at large. I saw their faces, but they did not see 
mine; so that, by sympathy, I imitated their pious de- 
meanour, feeling, as it were, ashamed of my worldly 
curiosity. 

The silence, too—for not a word was spoken to ask 
for aught, or in thanks for the supply—had a solemnity | 
in it which had never struck me before ; though, from 
my youth upwards, I had been accustomed to eat where 
ho talking was allowed.” All that was needed was | 
before us, or the vigilant “ waiters’’—conscientious | 
novices as they were—anticipated every want. | 

As soon as the novelty of the scene had produced its | 
first effect, my attention was directed to the reader, who 
‘ 
| 


Was delivering to us the axioms on politeness alluded to 
im the introduction.* These axioms were composed in 

tin: good Ciceronian Latin; which indeed most of | 
the ancient Jesuits wrote on every topic prescribed or | 
sanctioned by Holy Obedience. I regretted that I had | 
not fallen in with that book before; for at that period of 
my life, I was engaged in collecting the most remarkable 
axioms of all writers ancient and modern. 

The fact of this book being read to the novices was 
highly gratifying—I saw in it the presage of the men 
who were “ to be armed at all points.” 

When about half-an-hour had elapsed, or rather when 
all the novices had finished their meal, the Superior 
rose—a simultaneous but orderly rising of all the 
novices followed—grace was said and responded to— 
the Superior led the way, and we followed him to the 
chapel, where we remained for a few minutes, and thence 
Proceeded to the recreation-room. 

All the novices knelt down on entering the room for 
2 second or two, and then commenced the clatter of 

€8, once more joyfully free. 


ee 








* A folio entitled, “ Hints on Etiquette,” 
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It struck me at the time, as worthy of remark, how 
soon the human mind adapts itself to influences from 
without, after once the idea of uncompromising necessity 
is impressed upon the will. Here were youths who left 
college only the year before,—here were two full grown 
men who seemed to have known the world. They had 
spent but one year in the Nevitiate, and yet they talked 
of the soul’s coneerns as if they had passed their lives 
with Jerome in the “ howling wilderness.” . . . . 
The reader must totally discard the idea that there 
was aught of melancholy or outrageous cant in our con- 
versations; very far from it—we were rational on the 
most irrational absurdities; for we were, for the most 
part, young, unsophisticated; with minds of wax, which 
the innate spirit of devotion— that solace of every 


| woe,—had complacently impressed with her beautiful 


image. 
On this first evening of my probation, I was gratified 


| with the animated conversation on all sides : frequent 


peals of laughter resounded on my startled ear,—for the 
reader must be told that there are many amusing, highly 
exhilarating stories in the “ Lives of the Saints,” and in 
devotional “ tradition;’ and surely it is as possible to 
laugh piously as it is to laugh profanely. But in the 
very midst of this enjoyment—at the very height of this 
reciprocal exultation of heart, suddenly a bell rang. 

This was my first lesson in the Novitiate. As if 
struck dumb, the syllable, half uttered, was cleft in 
twain, and a dead pause ensued. In silence we 
ascended the stairs, and entered the chapel. We knelt. 

Se ee oar Then followed the kissing of a relic, of 
Icnativs or Xavier, I forget which: the father held 
the glass case in his hand, which we all kissed in suc- 
cession as we filed off to bed. 

Many of the observances appear petty and puerile; 
but they must have been well-considered. The grand 
object is to train youth to implicit, unquestioning obe- 
dience, and supreme love of the Order; and, meanwhile, 
to afford escape-valves to youthful animal spirits. Many 
of the mancuvres are also, doubtless, adopted upon the 
same principle that little children are sent to school, not 
to learn any thing, but to be out of harm’s way. 

Since the novice abandoned his vocation, we presume 
that he has also changed his faith. He was, while in 
the first ardour of his enthusiasm at least, a warm and 
devout worshipper of the Virgin. 

A day, where every day is like its brother, may give 


| the reader some idea of how the current of life, among 


the novices, moves in the Society of Jesus. 


We rose at five, or half-past, I forget which. The 
brother porter (of whose office, more anon) walked from 
curtain to curtain, which he seratched, uttering the 
words, “ Deo gratias ’’ “ thanks be to God !” to which 
every novice replied, “ Deo gratias !” and rose instantly. 
As soon as he was out of bed he pulled the upper sheets 
over the foot of the bed, and, “ collecting himeelf,” that 
is, thinking of God, or making some pious ejaculations, 
he dressed himself as speedily as possible, but still with 
the utmost decorum, without bustle or noise. When 
completely dressed, and not before, he emerged from his 
cell. 

One after another we filed down to the back regions 
of the house, where there was a pump, and there we 
performed the first menial daty of * Holy Obedience.” 

This was done calmly, seriously, piously,—for we 
walked in prayer. ‘ : . . . 

From pump aforesaid, we to the 
lavatory ; washed, and returned to our cells to brash 
our hair. 

We had not much to brush. When I went to the 
Novitiate my hair was long, and fell to my shoulders. 
The contrast, when I saw the jail-fashion of the 
novices, Was un ; and I had the weakness to re- 
age I we a ed oem ® oa aon 
tion. I expected every day an to orm, 
never came; till at length, ashamed of myself, I saecri- 


’ 
* * 
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ficed the toy of vanity, and was religiously shorn by the 

The rule of the Summary, which fashions the exterior 
of the novice, is the following :— 

“ All should take the most diligent care to guard the 
gates of the senses cularly the eyes, ears, and 
tongue, from all ty; and preserve themselves 
in peace and true internal: humility, —and to exhibit 
this humility by silence, when it is to be observed; but 
when they are to speak, by the circumspection and edi- 
fication of their words, and modesty of their looks, and 
demureness of their steps, and every movement—with- 
out any sign of impatience or pride: in all things pro- 
curing and deserving that the best of every thing should 


be given to others; esteeming in their mind all others, | 
as it were, their superiors, and by outwardly exhibiting | 


with simplicity and religious moderation, the respect 
and reverence which the rank of the party demands : 


and thus it may come to pass that, taking thought for | 


each other reciprocally, they may increase in devotion, 
and praise God our Lord, whom each should study to 
recognise in another as in His image.” 

Twenty minutes, or half-an-hour, I forget which, 
elapsed from the time of rising—the clock gave its 
notice—the brother porter rang thrice successively— 
we marched into the chapel. After a short prayer in 
silence, the porter read the “ points” of the meditation. 
We meditated kneeling, standing, sitting, and kneeling 
again, for the space of an hour. 

The chapel is about the size of an ordinary parlour. 
Benches, with long cushions in front, are placed trans- 
versely, and along the sides. 

The porter’s place was near the door, and any one 
quitting the chapel had first to ask his leave. 

The Superior meditated in his room, I suppose; for he 
only came in for mass. . . ° ° , ° 

Meditation ended, the Superior entered, and rehearsed 
the “ Litany of Jesus,’—a sweet, affectionate appeal to 


the Redeemer, which makes every thrilling incident in | 


the life of the Man made God, a source of ardent hope 
and steadfast confidence. ° , : ° 

As soon as mass was ended, we rose—eyes downcast, 
head inclined a little, not much—hands joined on the 
breast-—-and walked decorously to our cells for half-an- 
hour’s “ spiritual reading.” 

This was Rodriguez on “ Christian Perfection.” 

If the Jesuits were asked to produce a book which 
contained their recognised morality, “ Christian Perfec- 
tion,” by Ropricurz, would be, I imagine, the book 
selected: not “ Esconar,” “ Lessius,’ “ Busempaum,” 
Ke. ° ° . ° ° ° ° : 

Our breakfast consisted of oatmeal porridge, with 
milk and bread. Grace was said in Latin. We ate in 
silence and “ recollection,” and with downcast eyes. 
The porter alone was exempt from this restriction, for 
he had to see that others did their duty. When all had 
finished he rose—we did the same—grace was said—we 
followed him to the dormitory. 

A minute or two elapsed and the bell rang. It called 
us to the chapel for a lecture on the rules of the Novi- 
tiate. Each novice had a little book called “ The Sum- 
mary.” “The Summary” is written in Latin, and con- 
tains about thirty rules, extracted from the “ Constitu- 
tions,” for the guidance of the novices. We had to get 
these rules by heart. 


A lecture was heard, and then each novice made his — 


own bed, in his cell or dormitory; then followed 
“manual works ;” as shoe-brushing, dusting, cleaning 
knives, gardening, digging potatoes, &c.&c. The son 
of a lord helped our novice to carry a tub, and put 
things to rights, as house-maids say. 

About twenty minutes before dinner, the “Deo 


gratias” was given out by the porter. We went and 
washed, and at the sound of the bell we said (to our- 


selves) what Roman Catholics call the “ Angelus.” It 


The reader may, perhaps, fancy that we have not had 
much time for sinning; but he is mistaken: we went to 
chapel for the examination of conscience. We remained 
kneeling during this quarter of an hour. 

It may be asked what we examined our i 
to find ! I will state a few novice-sins, and the resu}t 
of this proceeding will render the matter perfectly in. 
telligible. Suppose a novice walked rather hurriedly— 
it was a fault. If he contradicted his brother in cop. 
versation—it was a fault. If he failed in the custody 
of the eyes—it was a fault. It might happen that he 
spoke more to one than another—it was a fault. He 
laughed too loudly—that was a fault. In fine, he has 
not “done his best” in every public duty—this is 
fault. These are sins ; but every novice has some par- 
_tieular failing, which he has determined more or less 
fervently to vanquish: here, then, is an interesting 
_ battle to fight. 





| Every novice has “a Soul’s Day-book,” in which his 
| sins and failings are registered. It has a line gradually 
| shortening, for each day of the week, and some lines for 


fall off towards the end of the week, with the shortening 
lines. There is no place for them in the account-book, 
St. Stanislaus is a great saint among the Jesuits; and, 
upon his day our novice, still in the first glow of ea- 
thusiasm, and animated by tropical blood, entered into 
certain resolutions thus preluded : — 


Resolution I. To do every thing in the best manner, 
II. Never to go to public duties with dirty shoes, &e,— 
III. To keep my room in order.—IV. To conform to 
_the will of others.—V. To do nothing extra without 
| the consent of the superior.—Jesus ! Mary ! Stanislaus. 

Every day the novices confessed their faults to the 
superior, and underwent some slight penance, such as 
repeating a penitential psalm, kissing the floor or the 
feet of some other novice. For a very great fault, feet 
were kissed all round. The novices dined in silence, 
| Some one reading a suitable book; then went to chapel, 
| then to the recreation-room, and again prayer. The 
great art seems varying employments. ‘The table was 
| plentifully supplied, and two novices waited in turn, 
| The young men were enjoined to “ satisfy their appe- 
| tite.” The novitiate “was hard work, and nature must 

be supported.” Nay, there was indulgence on festival 
| days. On such days, it is said : 








After dinner, we assembled in the recreation-room, 
as usual,and after a convenient interval the bell rang: 
we returned to the refectory, where our eyes beheld the 
| now innocent baits of sensuality—cake, fruit, and wine. 

We sat down, the superior at the head of the table, and 
| indulged in holy merriment. It was a pleasant, rati 
| symposium, that might be quoted as an example of cres- 
_tion’s gifts used but not abused: the blessings of the 
| Creator without the superadded curse of the creature. 
| On these occasions we chatted, we laughed; we laid up 
spirit and strength for another stage in our pilgrimage. 


| 


It is impossible to say how often, every day, the 
chapel was visited, for a few minutes, for praye?, 
| “mortification or meditation.” The last duty of the 

day was “kissing of the relic.” It was thus performed: 


The Superior held the relic in his right hand, and 
small napkin in his left. After presenting it to the lips 
_ of one novice, he wiped it, and so on. I must say that 
| I never thoroughly conquered my repugnance to * 
| mit” to this kissing; but “4d majorem Dei glor 
| was my adopted motto: I forgot the act in the intea- 
| tion. 

From the chapel we retired to the dormitory. In 





consists of three sentences and three Ave Marias, in | instant you might hear all the beds creaking on their 


memory of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary. We 
then went to chapel. 2 


hinges, and resuming the horizontal. We got betwee 


| the sheets as soon as possible, “right tired” in body and 





“casual entries.” So that the sins must, of necessity, 
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gind, and never likely to suffer from want of sleep. A 
few minutes after, the porter came round, scratching at 
ech curtain with his “Deo gratias!” to which each 
goviee responded : if he had not fallen asleep, which 
happened. 
If it was a “ mortification night,” the novices remained 
in their beds, waiting for the tinkling of a small 
bell; and then each administered to himself on his back, 
pared for the purpose, the “ discipline.” 
This discipline, which is described in another part of 
the volume, we shall give in order. 


I will now describe the “ discipline,” and chain of the 
Novitiate. 

The discipline, or whip, is made of whipeord. It is a 
kind of cat-o’-nine tails, duly knotted at the ends of the 
tails. The chain—this name has doubtless conjured up 

toms which I must unfortunately dispel—the chain 
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return, it is for the reader to judge——Half the volame 
is usefully filled with an essay on the history and con- 
stitutions of the Jesuits. 


Results of Hydropathy ; or, Constipation net a disease of 
the Bowels, Indigestion not a disease of the Stomach, 
§e. Fe. Fc. To which are added, cases cured at 
Stanstead Bury House, with observations on the 
treatment generally. By Edward Johnson, M.D. 
Author of“ Life, Health, and Disease,” &c. &c. Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co. 


Dr. Edward Johnson, a very clever and ingenious 
man, though somewhat fond of broaching a new theory, 
or sporting a paradox, has been for some time at the 
head of a Hydropathic establishment in Herts, having 
previously studied or observed under Priesnitz, at 





was made of steel-wire, exactly the thickness of that in- 
dicated in some knitting-books as No. 23, or about the | 
diameter of whipcord. The wire was bent into the 
shape of a horse-shoe,so as to form links, the extre- 
nities being twisted so as to keep the links together, 
and allow of motion up and down; and at every link 
the superfluous wire projected about half an inch, not 
rouaded off nor pointed, but just as it was cut or filed. 
[have just constructed one, and think that there must 
have been about a dozen or fourteen links, with the two 
prongs on each. I must describe these “ helps to holy 
living” in operation. 

They were not constantly used, but only at stated 
times, such as during Lent; but at any time with per- 
mission. During Lent we used them twice a-week. 
The porter gave out “ Mortification !’"—we understood 
him. After he had gone the round of the curtains with 
the “ Deo gratias--thanks be to God !” we made ready 


Graffenberg. He has, of course, a very bad opinion of 
drugs, though he does not absolutely disclaim them, 
and a very high opinion of the virtues of cold water; 
not, we imagine, overlooking the auxiliaries of the treat- 
ment, namely, air, exercise, temperance, regularity, ease 
of mind, and, above all, faith inthe cure. He undertakes 
chronic cases only, and mainly those mentioned in his 
title-page. But rheumatism, obesity, amounting to 
disease, inveterate diseases of the skin, and various 
other ailments, figure among the cases of remarkable 
cure, selected for publication. We have many very 
curious cures and no failures. But the most remarkable 
feature of the volume is a theory quite new to us, though 
it may not be so to the medical profession, which Dr. 





by uncovering our shoulders—each novice sitting in his | 
bed, and seized the whip. The time the porter took for | 
these preliminaries presupposed an equal alacrity in the | 
other novices : we were always ready when he rang a | 
small bell, and then, oh then, if the thing edifies you, gentle | 
reader, be edified; if it makes you laugh, laugh to your | 
heart’s content, at the sound of twenty whips cracking, 
like a hailstorm, on the twenty innocent backs in ques- 
tion. I think we were restricted to twelve strokes: | 
they were given as rapidly as possible : all ended almost | 
at the same instant. In the excitement, very similar to 
a shower-bath, we could not help tossing the whip into 
the desk; and then, diving into the sheets, felt very 
comfortable indeed ! Perhaps, after the chorus of flage- 
lation, you might hear a young novice giggling; “ it was 


quite natural,” he could not help it ! 


The “chain” is not very severe as a punishment. | 


Johnson thus promulgates, and which he has supported 
at some length, and with great zeal, though even the 
non-professional may detect flaws in his logic. It is 
thus stated — 


I hope to be able to demonstrate presently, that the 
stools are a true secretion from the blood —- and not, as is 


| commonly supposed, the mere excrementitious parts of the 


Jood. 


In an advanced stage of the work, Dr. Johnson 


| summarily describes the commonly-received theory of 


digestion, which, when he wrote “ Life, Health, and 
Disease,” the doctor himself believed in. He has got 
new light, which thus breaks forth— 


With the common hypothesis, as detailed above, the 
food is separated, in the first twelve inches of the bowels, 





Even the fasting, like that of the monks of Melrose on 
Fridays, may be endured. 


Our method of fasting was as follows :—we had a 


small piece of dry toast and a cup of excellent coffee in | 


the morning : we had a good dinner of fish, or meat; if 
it was not a day of abstinence as well—that is, every 
other day. Sunday is neither a fast nor abstinence day 
im our cold latitudes, though formerly, in the palmy days 
of“ modern Rome,” a Black Lent was occasionally ful- 
minated on the faithful, when even Sundays were in- 
cluded as days of fast and abstinence. 

In the evening, we had a slight collation : I forget 
what it consisted of, but it was quite satisfactory; the 
fasting-diet at Hodder was just what has always consti- 
tated my ordinary fare whilst in “the world.” 


The enthusiasm of our novice quickly burnt out. He 
Wished to be gone, and the wish was not opposed. 
However the Jesuits might regret their loss, they bore 
‘Swell; and, instead of a trial by a tribunal of Inquisi- 
‘ors, assembled, by torch light, in a dungeon, or building 
"p the sinner, alive, in a wall, they gave the truant a 
Pair of shabby trousers, and money to pay his coach-hire 
0 London. Whether he has made the Society a suitable 


| into the blood, but which travels on to be ultimately 


called the duodenum, into a uuwutritious portion called 
chyle, which is taken up into the blood, and an innutri- 
tious or excrementitious portion which is not taken up 


expelled from the bowels in the form of faeces or stool. 
| Now I say that the whole of the food is taken up into the 
| blood, and that no part of it is expelled in the form of 
stool or faces —- and that the food in the stomach and 
duodenum has nothing whaterer to do with the formation 
of stool. And here let me meet at once an objection 
which I foresee will be instantly raised. It will be said 
that this cannot be true, for that portions of undi- 
gested food can yoy s be seen mixed with the 
feces. Yes, mized with fooces — that’s perfectly 
| true — but no more constituting a part of the faces, 
than the gravel and sand frequently seen mixed with 
the urine, constitutes a part of the urine! It is quite 
true that, if a man swallow a brass farthing, or a cherry 
stone, that brass farthing or that cherry stone will be 
found mized with his stool. But the brass farthing is 
surely a brass farthing still! and the cherry stone a 
cherry stone still! And so, if by any accident, a whole 


currant or a lump of ¢ escape the action of 
the gastric juice, that that of 
ths be found niood aith the Scenes 
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farthing or the cherry stone! They are all merely ad- 
ventitious matters accidentally mingled with, but form- 
ing no part of, the faces—but which only take advantage 
of the alimentary canal to escape out of the body. The 
same of course, applies to the husks of oats 
and other indigestible matters found in the feces of the 
horse. But man puts away all the indigestible parts of 
his food before he cooks it. © 
Now to prore this. 


The proofs are too long for us. 

Of the numerous cures we shall give but one, as the 
name of the patient must be familiar to many of our 
readers. Of this interesting case, it is said— 

The next case which I shall mention is one of consi- 


derable interest, as showing that this treatment may, | 


with great caution and considerable modification, be 
made applicable to cases in which, without such modi- 
fication and caution, it would be totally inadmissible— 


and that thus it may be made to afford a great and | 


valuable amount of relief in diseases which are, in their 
very nature, not susceptible of a perfect cure by any 
treatment. In the case I refer to there was great ema- 
ciation, extreme feebleness, difficulty of breathing, weak 
digestion, torpid liver and bowels, and —hypertrophy of 
the heart. I shall do no more than merely copy a letter 
which I received from this patient a short while since. 


Wrydale, ( Sept. 17th, 1845, ) 
Brompton Pwkering, Yorkshire. 


My dear Sir,—I should before have acknowledged 


your kindness in sending me your circular, but country | 


occupations and more letters to write than I can well 
afford time for, must plead my excuse. In all that you 


say in your circular I firmly believe; and it is so clearly | 


and candidly put, that others who may require relief 
from the illnesses you allude to, and who are unable to 
obtain it from the ordinary and orthodox channels of 
advice, will, I trust, be persuaded by it to attach the 
same credit to the water system, as administered by 
you, as from experience I am bound myself to do. 
It is now, I think, about a year since I wrote to you a 
report of how I was going on; a year and three months 
since I was with you at Stanstead Bury; and certainly 
if health be the greatest physical blessing of life, and 
comparative health the next to it, I have reason to look 
upon you as my greatest worldly benefactor. The sys- 
tem, as you cautiously applied it to my case, I have 
ever since pursued, intermitting it, however, ut intervals, 
and again recurring to it as my symptoms required, and 
always with the same benefit. In winter, indeed, | 
almost entirely intermitted having recourse to it, partly 
from being a little nervous in applying it at that cold 


season when not under your immediate eye, and partly | 


because the strength which pursuing the system enabled 
me to lay up in the summer and autumn, rendered it 
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under your successful care, viz. rheumatism, nervous de. 
bility, and disease of the stomach, bowels, and liver 
especially indigestion, would give both you and them. 
selves the benefit of their presence at Stanstead Bury 
I remain, my dear sir, your very faithful and truly 
obliged servant, E. S. Cayuey, 

I took your advice, and altogether avoided at 
on parliament this year, and with so good effeet that i, 
almost tempts me to play truant again. 

Note.—In a subsequent letter, Mr. Cayley tells me he 
has gained one stone and a half in weight. 





We are tempted to extract an eloquent and unobjectiop. 
able disquisition on what a medical man, a philosophical 
and accomplished physician, ought to be. There is another 
detached passage recommended to us by its justness, 
independently altogether of the modes of treatment 
| followed in the different schools. There can be no 
| question that a eure is much more likely, where the 


| patient is placed in circumstances favourable to it, and is 
at all times immediately under the eye of the physician, 


| One of the great advantages of having a patient in 
; one’s own house, constantly under one’s own eye, is this, 
| Although the list of classified diseases’ is a pretty long 
| one, yet it is nothing to that host of ailments which can 
be reduced to no class, and which depend on the most 
obscure causes. Assemblages of symptoms which have 
/never been seen before, and o/d diseases assuming new 
| forms, are constantly occurring. Now it is quite im- 
| possible to get to the bottom of these anomalous diseases 
by that mere glimpse of the case which the physician 
gets by an ordinary morning visit. It requires a con- 
tinuous and daily and hourly observation to achieve this, 
It frequently happens when the patient visits his phy- 
sician that he forgets the half of what he had to say. 
Some passing sensation occurs, when he is at home, whieh 
would clear up every difficulty. When next he sees his 
physician he forgets it. Some time afterwards perhaps 
he mentions it. But the connexion is now broken—the 
order in which the several sensations or other symptoms 
occurred isdestroyed. Aparticularsymptom occurring by 
itself may prove nothing—but occurring in connexion with 
certain others may prove every thing. There is no con- 
secutiveness in the observations of a.medical man who 
only sees his patient atintervals. The chain of evidence 
consists of broken links. But when the physician is im 
the next room to his patient, every passing sensation 8 
at once reported to him. Besides all this, the informa- 
tion which he derives from his own eye is of much 
greater importance than any which he can get from the 
patient’s attempt to describe his own condition. 


Now, We can see no reason why medical establishments 
| of the kind indicated, should be confined to physicians 
| following the hydropathic practice only. 


unnecessary. All this summer and spring again recur- | 


ring to it, it has produced the same good results it did 
before. Every one says, as far as present appearances 
go, that I bid fair to meet the winter with a better stock 
of strength than I have ever done since my illness began 
six years ago. I cannot say that I am well: you agreed 
with all my other medical advisers, that perfect health 
was what I had no right to expect ; but your judicious 
application of your system to my case, as you will re- 
member, one of combined disorder of the heart, liver, 
and stomach, (the former slightly hypertrophied,) has 
enabled me ever since I was with you, to enjoy life 
almost as much as I ever did; not to enter again upon 
seenes of turbulent activity, mental or bodily — but to 


enjoy, with great zest, those pleasures which many seek | 


from choice, (I now from choice and necessity joined,) 
of peaceful tranquillity, with which a country life is 
surrounded. I need not enter into particulars, except 
to say that my skin must be forty degrees cooler than 

burning one you may recollect, and that my pulse, 
from 106 to 110, has fallen, on an average, to 78 to 84, 
and oro ean ~~ three times as far. Grateful to you, 
as well I may be, for so happy a result, and wishing all 
others who suffer in those cases I have more or less Seon 





| Pedestrian and other Reminiscences,at Home and Abroad, 
| with Sketches of Country Life. By Sylvanus. Post 
octavo. London: Longman & Co. 


Here is a pleasant companionable lively volume; 
written by an English gentleman, proud and fond of his 
country, and whose reminiscences in wandering, & free 
and independent pedestrian, over the plains of La Belle 
France, are all of happy, merry, comfortable, dear Old 
| England. His vein may not be the most profound; bat, 
| with much sound sense, he is not without a certain homely 
philosophy. The following specimen will show bis 
style, (which is fluent, rattling, gentlemanly, and agree 
able,) and may also teach a valuable, and, as we 
believe, a just lesson given by the old schoolmaster 
Experience. 


| 
| 
| 


COMPARATIVE LIVING IN PRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
I do not write in the spirit of complaint, or even co™ 
parison; I do it literally, in the hope of making Y 
countrymen remember the glorious unheard-of 
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comforts, and decencies, of our own little island,—and 
ask themselves the reason they have for leaving it; 
above all, the amount of real benefit they receive 
the ex . Pride will reply, in many instances, 
to the first question; but for the benefits I will go over 
the items, to show the possibility of living absolutely 
rin England than in France, and heartily hope 
thereby to induce many “ to let well alone,” and stay 
where they are. agg oe 
There is not a necessary — in daily Neary in food, 
clothing, firing, house rent, and servants, that may not 
be had quite as cheap, and at least fifty per cent better 
ja England than in France. This is a positive fact; 
snd, in point of climate, 1 am sure we have not the ex- 
cessive heat, wet, and cold, that prevail in Normandy, 
Brittany, and all the northern parts of France. 
When winter sets in, your heart freezes within you, 
as you mount your long, winding, dismal escalier, (the 
most abominable of ali abominations.) You look with 


Ee 














| 


2 shudder at the lovely French‘ casement, with rose- | 
coloured silk drapery, festooned with white muslin, so | 


charming in sunshine, and the magasin des modes. 
You alternately blow your fingers, and the few damp 
of the hollow beech tree. Visions of the closed 
shutters and crimson curtains of your own distant and 
once little thought of abode, being illumined by a blaze 
of cannel coal, as it passes over the face of your friend 
opposite to you, with his feet on the fender, and through 
the purple stream of 1820, in which the bee’s-wing is 
only just beginning to dance. 
There are humble, yet thoroughly decent modes of 
living on a small income, in many places in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, much more advantageously than 


Suppose a man blessed with a wife and two or three 
bairns, with a small, very small income : he wishes to 
sleep, eat, and drink, and be warm in winter, on the 
best possible terms. He can take a cottage in West- 
moreland, Cumberland, Wales, the north of Yorkshire, 
(the most genuine rural, fine, healthy district in the 
world, from Burlington to Stokesly,and borders of Dur- 
ham,) in Devonshire, or in Scotland, if he loves a brac- 
ing, cheering atmosphere, natural to British lungs, with 
all the outery for Madeira, Ventnor, and Italy. In any 


of these countries he may live, as to rent, beef, mutton, | 


nilk, bread, his own bacon, with a tidy serving wench 
or two, much better and cheaper than in the much 
vaunted provinces of Normandy and Brittany. In such 
towus as Caen, Havre, Rouen, Pau, Honfleur, Avranches, 


and many other places, 1 am sure, it is much dearer. | 


Fish in all these places is infamously dear; the price of 


and paid for ‘the information. Garden-stuff is equally 
high : clothing of all sorts extremely so; and, without 
the least stretch, it is fifty per cent inferior to our own. 
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caster) to Skipton, by Ilkley, Ottley, Bolton, and Bar- 
den Tower, the Wharfe winds amongst a succession of 
beauties. Meadows of deepest soil, on which beef is 
produced worthy of the name, with alternate amphibi- 
ous woods, half on land, half in water, grass, and water- 
falls, complete the ing seene. The deer-park and 
manor-house of the sqnire—the farm-stead and comfort- 
able dwelling of the yeoman, with the neat, yet humble 
cottage of the labourer, are all in the background of 
this unrivalled picture. 

When you get to Bolton Bridge to dine, and find a 
room in an inn, furnished with easy chairs, pictures, 
and Turkey carpet, with windows opening upon a lawn, 
across which, through vistas of laurel, rhododendron, 
and roses, you see the lovely prospect and distant hills, 
you fancy you have mistaken the hotel, and got into the 
duke’s shooting-box ; but if you ring the bell, and order 
dinner, the very neatest of all country lasses will bring 
@ trout, fresh from the stream, weighing a couple of 
pounds, place a chicken, boiled home-cured bacon, with 
beans and parsley and butter before you, (which, if of 


_ the true faith, you will ask for,) and with a smile, as 


she hands you the bread, inquire if you drink ale or 
water? J say the latter, and a pint of old port after- 
wards, which sip with open windows, and half-closed 
eyes in delicious languor, ruminating on your walk and 
its delights, taking your first glass to the health of 
“absent friends.” 

Tell me not of chariots and phaetons, or any other 
conveyance, as aids for seeing these things, but your 
eer a I cannot quit this most beautiful of 
all beautiful spots, and most unique of country inns, 
without one lingering reminiscence. Before you retire 
to the chamber allotted you for the night, at “the 
Bridge,” (one replete with comforts and cleanliness,) 
pull off your shoes and gaiters in the kitchen, if only to 
get a sight of it. The white stone floor and hearth are 
swept and sanded for the evening. The large range, 
boiler, oven, and fire, are as bright as the sun just set- 
ting over Barden Tower. The long plane tree table 


| and dresser are much whiter than this paper. The 


bacon and hams, incrusted with flour and salt, hang in 
goodly rows high above your head. The dish-covers, 
crockery, and warming-pan, brilliantly garnish the walls, 
—the old-fashioned clock is ticking in the corner. A 
large “ horse ”’ is before the fire, with a pair of sheets on 
his back, intended for your slightly fatigued limbs, and 
the bonny tidy lass ironing, at a small side table, a few 


_of her mistress’s caps, and her own. I have been in a 


| 


few of the kitchens in France, and have seen the dread- 


® price Of | ful dens, the bearded, night-capped cook, taking a pinch 
poultry is quite absurd. I have made all these inquiries, | 


of pepper for your cutlet, after having performed a 


| similar civility to his nose. The fowl, or “ half gigot” 


_ of mutton, roasting within one inch of the floor, before a 


| 


few crackling sticks—and that floor! Enough, enough; 


Ifa man with a fair income wishes to avoid English | go into the kitchen at Bolton Bridge by all means, but 
habits and expenses in society, to live, for the sake of | keep out of all in France, if you wish even a twenty- 
faving, as the French do, I readily grant you his object | miles walk to give you the slightest appetite; the former 
_ will in every thing you see increase it, the latter pro- 
his children French, one of the most essential points of duce the “ mal de terre,” if you persevere. But thank 


is feasible enough, with the great advantage of teaching 


modern education. For this purpose, many of our coun- 
trymen do expatriate themselves ; but for those who 
Wish to make both ends of only a sufficing income meet, 
I say emphatically, Stay at home. If not mounted as 
you would perhaps wish, walk, and be thankful. Let a 
thooting jacket do duty for broadcloth occasionally, and 
tever mind the sugar-baker’s wife, or her Brougham. 


Better far than any thing we learn about France are 
the charming descriptions of the scenery, the old way-side 
ians, the hunts, the farm-houses, and rural life of the 
suthor’s beloved England. One scene may show his 
Powers as well as a dozen. 


AN OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY INN. 


A more lovely country does not exist than all that 
fertilized by the * Wharfe,” the most beautiful river for 
size, and flowing amongst scenes the most delicious 
and diversified to be found in any part of England, or 
tven Europe. From Harewood Bridge (or even Tad- 


| 


; 
| 


God we are yet at Bolton, in our mind’s eye. What a 
scene awaits you in the morning,as you shake off the 
deep sleep of a pedestrian, and prepare for the ramble 
before you, one of the most lovely, for its extent, to be 


| found in the whole world. You are awoke by that 


' 





peculiarly pleasing sound, the whetting of a scythe 
under your windows. The gardener is shaving the lawn 
of its week’s growth of ambrosia! beard,—-not blue but 
beautifully green, and bathed in the healthy sweat of 
night. Every blade is loaded with dew ; the sunis 
streaming over the eastern hills and flowing Wharfe, 
fresh from the ocean. 
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FRENCH BAGMEN, OR GENERAL DEALERS. 


If a man sees only table-d’héte society in France, he 
can form but a poor notion of the families living in 
their own chateaux. They are quite as exclusive in 
wishing to steer clear of the vulgar intercourse of the 
world, as any of our renowned “ west-enders.” Well 
they may be careful, for a more horrid, blustering, im- 
pertinent, forward set of cavaliers does not exist, than 
the commis-voyageurs of France, who take the best 
seats at every table-d’héte, with an opinion that they are 
equal to any prince, or clean, well-behaved man in 
Christendom. 

The airs, language, and deportment of these com- 
mercial magnificos is something more than disgusting,— 
it is absolutely terrifying to quiet people. I heard a 
gray-bearded, moustached, dirty old dandy, with a crop 
of the true republican cut, his person hung in chains, 
and his dingy fingers encircled with rings, open the 
most violent tirade against England, Monsieur Guizot, 
and every thing decent, shaking his hand, after forming 
his fingers inte a kind of cup the colour of a cocoa-nut, 
rolling his eyes, and ringing his r’s, till I got nervous. 
I timidly asked who he was, when he had completed his 
repast of near upon fifteen dishes, (from the potage to 
the shrimps.) A young French gentleman who sat next 
me said,“ He is a blackguard, and sells alumettes a 
friction, or lucifer matches !” I thought he was at least 
some hero fresh from Africa, who had been roasting 
Arabs, decoré, and probably a marshal, from his over- 
powering eloquence! Lucifers at a sous a box must be 
profitable merchandise to maintain so splendid an am- 
bassador. This is only a sample of the French bag- 
men. ; ° ‘ ° 
These fellows are all on the look-out for a row; they 
disseminate their Anglo-hatred from Bayonne to Ostend; 
they vend their spleen along with their lucifers and 
wax-dolls, and meet with ready listeners in all the 
small shop-keepers and country cafés. 


Before parting with these very pleasant sketches, we 
must sweeten the reader’s imagination from the pollution 
of the lucifer-venders, with an English breakfast, and 
a passing glance at the road-side. 




















































bleak cliffsfand solemn rocks that brave the extreme 
northern blast, but teems with variety and beauty. 
The lanes, the ruins, the hedge-rows, lakes, streams, and 
village churches, the richly-farmed garden, (for it is 
one,) the fragrant heather, the forest lands, the country 
towns, and unequalled roads, winding past ancient 
domains and manor-houses, are replete with interest. 
The rugged scenes of Derbyshire and Scotland, the 
sweet pastures and glorious hunting countries of Leices- 
tershire and Northamptonshire, make up our little 
island panorama,— one I never saw excelled, and a 
banquet of “ the sweet old lady’s” providing, at which 
I have often had a hearty welcome. 

Breakfast with me at Bowness, and we will then walk 
to Keswick, by Ambleside, and Strand, over Sty-Head, 
coming on to Derwentwater by Lodore. 

The window is open, the lake is just curled by the 
early September breeze, that sweeps so deliciously over 
it till it reaches our little sitting-room, and waves the 
roses that peep in upon us. The tea-kettle, as bright as 
burnished gold, is hissing like one of his huge descen- 
dants. The fresh eggs, broiled ham, (cured by Mrs. 
Ullock,) the potted char, the cold game, with muffins, 
hot and well-buttered, most seductively solicit your at- 
tention. The old-fashioned silver ewer is full of clotted 
cream, the damask is as white as the teeth of the smiling 
lass who makes your tea, — and now tell me, if this is 
not equal to any table-d’héte breakfast you ever saw, 
granting that you regaled yourself with radishes and 
oysters, half a mackarel swimming in oil, and finished 
off with peas and sugar, or an omelette aux fines herbes, 


There is not an inch, from the Land’s End to the | 
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were the very acmé of comfort. The perfect cleanliness, 
the plenteous, exquisite fare, the jolly host and comely 
hostess, made your fatigue forgotten, on arriving at such 
quarters. The four-post bed, with stiffened, white, 
dimity hangings, the large wash-hand basin, and lots of 
towels: the “Going to Cover,” and “Full Cry ” over 
the chimney-piece, with perhaps a “ brush” for a handle 
to the bell-rope, told you that hounds were in the noi 
bourhood, and that hunters were sent over-night to the 
comfortable loose boxes in the yard opposite. 

These inns were large, and had ample accommodation 
to post my lord, or “supper him up for the night.” 


There was a ball-room, excellent market-table, assize, 


race, and hunting dinners, all of which, alas! have 
merged more or less into the “ up” and “ down ” train, 
and a basin of soup at Wolverton. The house a 
Hockanbury-hill, on the London road from Lincoln, with 
its beautiful garden and shrubbery in front, — the 
“George” at Grantham, where four mails dined, 
besides “ Telegraphs,” “ Highfiyers,” and “ Tally-ho’s” 
innumerable, with perhaps the most splendid sleeping 
apartments in any hotel in the world —where are they ! 
Empty and desolate—no more the cry of “ Horses out” 


is heard ringing through the fine stable-yard, putting to - 


flight troops of clean tight-breeched “ boys,” for “ first 
turn.” 

The “ Fire King ” and Mr. Hudson do all the posting 
now-a-days, and you must leave the roadside, its inns, 
its comforts, and associations, neglected and forgotten. 

But I have not yet done with the inns of other days, 
a few of which, thank Heaven, remain in all their 
ancient management and attraction, and long may they 
flourish ! Perhaps, one of the best specimens of these 
old English comforts is the “ Talbot,” at Malton, a 
regular posting, farming, country-gentleman’s inn. 
The garden is, without exception, the most beautifully 
kept I ever saw — a bowling-green is rugged in com- 
parison to the lawn before the windows. ‘The kitchen- 
garden boasts the earliest peas, potatoes, and asparagus. 
The neatly-clipped hedges will do your heart good to 


| look at, after leaving the “ Nine Elms” station. The 








with a bearded, spitting, chattering neighbour on each 






‘ie opine this is one of them. 
roadside inns in England, till the fashion made | 





side of you! Comparisons are said to be odious, and I | 


ale as bright as amber, the pork pies, the old waiter, 
and old port, have a charm about them, that even the 
** Hotel de la Saleté” at this place cannot compensate 
for. 

From Mivart’s to “The Eel Pie-house,” — whether 
you dine off turtle or a rasher, every thing is of the best 
of its kind in England. You have a clean hearth, a bit 
of bright fire,and march on in security, knowing the 
same fare awaits you wherever you may choose to halt; 
which, with your permission, 1 will now do for our 
mutual refreshment. 

Our lively and pleasant Sylvanus forgets one small 
item :— 


Then comes the reckoning when the feast is o’er. 


The Modern British Plutarch ; or, Lives of Men Dit 
tinguished in the Recent History of our Country for 
their Talents, Virtues, or Achierements. By W.©- 
Taylor, LL.D. Post octavo. London: Grant & 
Griffith. 

The Lives are numerous, and consequently not very 
minute or elaborate; but as the compilation is intended 
principally for young people, this is no objection. The 
volume contains forty memoirs, all of them of men well 
worth hearing about ; and including, of course, State® 
men, Warriors, Men of Science, Artists, and Men of 
Letters. Many facts, accurately stated, are found is 
smal] compass. 


Moral Heroism; or, The Trials and Triumphs of the 
Great and Good. By Clara Lucas Balfour. 
octavo. London: Houlston & Stoneman. 

This is a compilation of most excellent tenden¢y- 

Moral Heroism is exemplified by lessons drawn from 


every thing iron, — dukes, ships, roads, and hearts, — { the lives of such men as John Howard, Oberlin, Pes® 
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worthy and truly great. The frame-work of the book 
js very simple : An affectionate and intelligent mother 
becomes apprehensive that her two boys may have heard 
too much of Warriors and Heroes, and imbibed a too 
intense admiration of false glory ; and her conversations 
with them, or readings from notes and manuscripts, are 
meant to correct this tendency. This is the kind of 
literary nutriment which young people especially re- 

No fear that Heroes and “ the Illustrious ” are 
overlooked among them. 


Memoirs of Mrs. Jane Mawson of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Compiled from her Diary and Correspondence, show- 
ing the Progressive Influence of Truth upon the 
Mind of a Sincere Inquirer. Carefully Compiled and 
Edited by an Intimate Friend ; with Occasional Ob- 
servations by the Author of “ Jewish Sacrifices,” and 
Dr. Frederick R. Lees. London: Chapman, Brothers. 


This is a very long title for a very little book. Open- 
ing it, we fancied it one of a class of publications, of 
very different degrees of merit, with which every body 
is familiar ; but it turned out something original. Mrs. 
Jane Mawson, born and bred among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, was, at a very early age, impressed with 
the importance of religion. She grew up a tender- 
conscienced little girl, and a very pious and strict young 
woman, though, as her commentator thinks, erring in 
her views, many of which she lived to modify or change 
altogether. Whatever may be thought of the orthodoxy 
of her ultimate creed, it must be felt that Jane Mawson 
was a woman of no ordinary attainments or character, 
and also that she was a devout and sincere person, 
earnest to know the whole will of God, and to fulfil it to 
the best of her knowledge and power. 


Oliver & Boyd’s Standard Edition of D’ Aubigne’s 
History of the Reformation. Vol. I. Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd. 


This is the precursory volume of a very neat and re- 
markably cheap edition of D’Aubigne’s History. But it 
has other claims, besides cheapness. An unhappy and 
not very creditable misunderstanding has arisen among 
publishers about this work ; and this is the only English 
edition which the author sanctions, and gives to the 
world as his work in a perfect state. Of it, he says in 
his preface to the revised edition :—“ I have revised this 
translation line by line, and word by word ; and I have 
restored the sense wherever I did not find it clearly 
rendered. It is the only one which I have corrected. I 
declare in consequence, that I acknowledge this transla- 
tion as the only faithful expression of my thoughts in the 
English language, and 1 recommend it as such to all my 
readers.” 

This gives the present edition a claim, which can be 
fet up for no other. The first volume is to be followed, 
at short intervals, by the three others already published. 
Dr. D’Aubigne states farther, that he had made nume- 
rous additions and corrections in this edition. 


The Aristocracy of England. A History for the People. 
By John Hampden, Junior. Small Octavo, pp. 336. | 


' London : Chapman, Brothers. 


What a pity that so clever a person, and so vigorous a 
Writer as our Younger Hampden, is so very bitter in 
*pirit, and should lessen the effect of much excellent 
matter by exaggeration, distortion, and extravagant 
colouring. From page | to 336, the author never once 
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the Quaker, the Missionaries, and many others of the | abates in fury, or in “virtuous indignation.” He can 
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perceive no element, no trace of goodness, in things evil 
in high places. But his work, with all this, is one cal- 
culated to tell on the masses for good,—and also for mis- 
chief; and we can only wish that his wnquestionable 
powers were better regulated; that he would be content 
to enlighten and stimulate, without inflaming or infuri- 
ating his readers. 


A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion, By 
Theodore Parker, Minister of the Second Church of 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. Post 8vo, pp. 365. London : 
Chapman, Brothers. 


This volume, which forms a part of The Catholic 
Series, is a reprint of five lectures delivered at Boston 
last autumn, by a clergyman who seems to hold some of 
the tenets of Channing, with a large intermixture of 
new doctrines. We do not pretend to say exactly what 
are the preacher’s opinions, or if his heresies have, as 
yet, obtained a distinct name, even in the United States. 
He is bold and dogmatic in tone, and clear and forcible 
in style, speaking out his novel and startling opinions 
without doubt or hesitation. 


Letters on the more Evident Changes which the Body 
undergoes, and the Management of Health from In- 
fancy to Adult Age. By C. Black, M.D. London : 
Whittaker & Co. 

These are very sensible and well-written Letters on 
a@ somewhat out-worn theme. But as every author of 
sermons has a congregation of his own, we may hope 
that every medical man has an admiring and attentive 
auditory among his own patients and neighbours. How 
else are so many commonplace sermons and medical 
discourses to be disposed of ! 


The Punjaub ; being a Brief Account of the Country of 
the Sikhs, its History, Extent, Commerce, Productions, 
&e. By Lieutenant Colonel Steinbach. Second 
Edition, bringing down the narrative to the present 
campaign on the Sutlej. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 


We described this work when it appeared last year. 
The new edition comes pat. 


Bohn’s Library. 


From this issue of standard books, we have, in the 
present month, Schlegel’s Lectures on the Philosophy of 
History, translated by James Baron Robertson, Esq., 
who has prefixed a Memoir of Schlegel.—-This is a new 
and revised Edition of the Translation and the Memoir, 
the first having appeared ten years since. This valuable 
work is too well known to require any particular notice, 
save that there is now to be had a very cheap edition 
of it. 


A Practical Treatise on the Law of Auctions; with 
Forms, Tables, Statutes, and Cases, and Directions 
to Auctioneers. By Joseph Bateman, LL.D. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Third Edition, adapted to the recent 
change in the Law. London: A. Maxwell & Son. 


The recent alterations in the law, and the repeal of the 
duty on auction sales, made a new edition of this work 
necessary, and the author has taken the opportunity to 
revise and improve it. It is of course a book merely for 
a class ; for auctioneers, appraisers, brokers, and solici- 
tors who are connected with auction sales: and we dare 
say it will to such persons form a useful manual. It 
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enters minutely into every branch of the subject ; and 

numerous illustrative cases are cited, and useful tables 

given. 

Lyrical Compositions. Selected from the Italian Poets, 
with Translations. By James Glassford, Esq. of 
Dougalston. Second edition, greatly enlarged. Small 
octavo, Pp. 592. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles 
Black. 


We had occasion to notice this elegant volume, on its 


appearance several years since. The new edition, which | 
is enlarged by the addition of eighty-four new selections 


and translations, is a posthumous publication. Mr. 
Glassford had an intention of giving biographical and 


critical notes with the new edition, as well as additional | 


selections; but this intention has been frustrated by his | of money. The story contains many characters and scenes 


decease, and his executors or editors have done all in 
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their power, by publishing his fragmentary notes in an | 


appendix. 
also form a desirable acquisition to those who wish to 
gain a knowledge of the character and structure of 
Italian poetry. 


Scotland ; its Faith and its Features ; or,a Visit to Blair 
Athol. By the Reverend Francis Trench, Perpetual 


The volume, valuable in its contents, will | 





Curate of St. John’s, Reading, &c. &c. Two volumes | 


post 8vo. London: Bentley. 


Mr. Trench is the same writer whose pleasant “ Diary 


of a Journey in France and Spain” we had lately occasion | 


to introduce to our readers, with warm appreciation of its 
varied excellencies. To Scottish readers his new work 
may be less interesting. The Features, however deli- 
cately limned and coloured, are too familiar; and of the 


the tragic resurrection of her remains. 


Faith, meaning the recent squabbles of the Established | 
and the Free Church, all the world of the North have | 


lately heard a great deal more than was either pleasant 
or edifying; and may, besides, fancy themselves much 
better judges of the controversy, and of the relative 


j 
} 


merits of the disputants, than any stranger whatever. | 


Still the descriptive parts of the work will interest 
general readers; and the account of the State and 
Prospects of the Free Church, and of the schism in the 
Episcopalian Church in Scotland, will give original in- 
formation to those of the South, and to foreigners. A cer- 
tain, and, probably, an unconscious bias is perceptible 
in both. 


The Dispatches and Letters of Vice Admiral Lord Nelson. 
With notes by Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, G. C. M.S. 
The sixth volume. Colburn. 

This volume carries forward the correspondence from 

May, 1804, to July, 1805. 

when we propose continuing our account of the three last 


almost constantly at sea, in the Victory, and dodging the 
French fleet. Though suffering much in health and 
spirits, at no period did he display greater professional 
ability, or more zeal for the public service. 


NEW NOVELS. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 
This is a story of English domestic life, with some 

tragic elements of the homely kind. The Step-Mother, 


The Step-M other. 
volumes. 


Three 


mised from the name, an incarnation of intense, though 
passionless selfishness, low ambitions, and exquisite 


dissimulation. Yet, like every other counterfeit, she 
cannot, in the long run, with all her art and use, stand 
the test. Her true character is rather instin 

felt, than all at once seen through, by her ge 

confiding husband, and her victim his daughter, The 
character is well wrought up, and skilfully sustained. 
Yet it is, as a whole, repulsive; and there is too 
much of it for a thing soworthless. The reader has not 
even the satisfaction of seeing this selfish being suffer 
from her faults. Her punishment must be reserved for 
another world; as, though exposed, thwarted, and dis. 
appointed, her selfishness and cold-heartedness form a 
panoply against the shafts of adversity; and the gene. 
rosity of those she has wronged leaves her finally in 
possession of what she had always most coveted—plenty 


of English country-life, well depicted, though not of 
great individual interest; and, like all the compositions 
of Mr. James, The Step-Mother reads fluently and 
agreeably. 


The Queen’s Lieges. 


It may easily be understood why novelists are often 
at a loss for a catching title to their performances; but 
upon what principle the above has been chosen, it were 
difficult to conceive. The story bearing this quaint name 
is a Romance of Spain, turning on the fortunes of a 
heroine who has often ere now furnished a theme to 
poets and dramatists, Inez de Castro. Here is the whole 
of her real and her imaginary history, from her cradle to 
The romance 
shows competent knowledge of the subject und the 
period; and considerable talents for fictitious composi- 
tion. 


Four volumes. London: Newby. 


Scenes in the Life of a Soldier of Fortune. By a Mem- 
ber of the Imperial Guard. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 

This tale, or the manuscript of it, has a strange per- 
sonal history. It purports to be the autobiography of an 
Italian soldier, who, in the early period of the Revolution, 
fought under the banners of the French Republic; and 
who, later in life, when become a teacher, told his story 
to an English traveller, his pupil, who has here set it 
down. Sir Lytton Bulwer, when editor of the Nee 
Monthly Magazine, rejected the manuscript; and Mr. 
Hood, when afterwards filling the same office, accepted 
of it; but, after a year and a half, the papers were re 
turned, by Mr. Colburn, to the writer. They ultimately 


| appeared in a provincial newspaper, and here again they 


| 








| are, i -looki ' the nar- 
Another is to finish the work, | are, in a homely-looking volume. How much of the 


rative may be real and how much fictitious, we are not 


volumes. During the period of this volume, Nelson was | able to say. Sir Lytton Bulwer’s decision was probably 


the right one, as some of the scenes are not well adapted 
for an English periodical work; and yet these are, im 
one sense, the best. 


Recollections of a French Marchioness. Two volumes. 


We class this and The Soldier of Fortune among the 
New Novels, as they probably contain at least as much of 
fiction as of reality. The “ Recollections of the French 
Marchioness” is, however, a curious work; and genuine, 
too, so far as the English translator is concerned, The 
“Recollections” purport to be those of the Marchioness de 


|_ Créquy, who, after braving the dangers of the Revola- 
the principal character of the tale, is, as may be sur- | 


tion,—during the worst times of which she continued t@ 
reside in Paris,—died at the age of a hundred. The “ Re- 
collections,” it is alleged, were intended for her grand- 
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son, who, however, died long before the writer. They 
consist of long histories of genealogies and family con- 
pexions, curious traits of the noblesse before the Revolu- 
tion, gossiping, scandalous, and marvellous tales of crime 
and superstition; and much of the kind of matter usually 
found in French memoirs, though without their wit and 
The work may have been composed either by a 

ous and lively old lady, whose memory had begun 

to fail; or have been written down, from her rambling 
discourse, by her clever maid. There is certainly some- 
thing that looks genuine about it. Even the marvellous 
dories confirm its truthful character, as they imply the 
sathor’s belief ; and the frequent recurrence of celebrat- 
ed names gives interest to the prittle-prattle of the 
Marchioness. At the age of five years, she had been 
kissed by Louis Le Grand, in the apartments of Madame 
de Maintenon ; and, at ninety-five, her hand was kissed 


by General Bonaparte, in the Tuileries, when he gra- | 


ciously promised to restore some of her sequestrated 
family estates. For a lover she had had the famous 
Marischal Keith; and was as familiar with the Jaco- 
bites as with the Jacobins; and with the time of the 
Regency as with that of the Consulate. 

The volumes offer many piquant passages to those 


fond of marvellous stories, and curious in French Me- | 
noirs. They possess the characteristic feature of sparing | 


noone. An especial object of exposure is the infamous 
father of Louis Philippe; and this strange history is 
given of “ The Heroine of the Revolution,’ Madame 
Roland : 


Whilst on the subject of unequal matches, I must tell 
you that my uncle, the Commandeur de Froulay, had 
once a very remarkable cook, who, being a great thief, 
had become exceedingly well off. : ; ; : 

This clever provider of good things was called Potisset. 

. - lam sorry to own that the name of Rotisset 
was only his official designation, for he had no real 


patronymic, inasmuch as before he entered the kitchens | 


of Chambord, he had left the dining-hall of the Found- 
ling Hospital. 
He ended, however, by marrying the sister of Mlle. 


Dupont, my head waiting-woman, and since then your | 
uursery-maid ; but the Duponts, who are affluent and | 
very respectable people of Maine, were at first mortally 


annoyed at such a bad match. 

However, their first child, Mlle. Fanchon Rotisset, 
married very suitably a working jeweller of the name 
of Flipon. 

You will think I am mad, in thus unrolling this 
genealogy like the chain of a spit; but a little patience 
and you will see, mon Prince, why I have traced the 
line of the Rotissets and the Flipons. 


To make my preface more clear, I will first tell you, | 


that M. Dupont, my secretary and valet, as well as 
Mme. Dupont, his affectionate wife, had always some- 
thing to relate to the honour and glory of Manon Flipon, 
was the daughter of the jeweller ;* and who, if 
they were to be believed, was a perfect prodigy. 
1 remember that they talked of her marrying the 


tcher who served the Hotel de Créquy, which butcher | 


actually took it into his head to write to me on the occa- 


ton. The two Duponts were wild in their endeavours | 


‘© explain this in a satisfactory and respectful manner : 
but I gave them to understand, that they must be quiet 
for the future about their amiable niece, and that I in- 
"sted on hearing no more of Manon Flipon. 


or two years passed, and the Duponts could bear | 
on longer; they could not refrain from speaking to me 


their niece’s marriage, and requested that I would 
have the goodness to sign the contract, which I promised, 





* If we aniadeie aright, Madame Roland describes her 
ther as an engraver : there are other er + 
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without hesitating a moment, as it was always the cus- 
tom of the Messieurs de Créquy to do so for such of 
their people as were not in livery; and this even ex- 
tended to their relations. 

There was some misunderstanding about the day and 
hour when I was to sign my name; I was at Versailles, 
or I know not where. They were, however, quite con- 
tent to have the said contract signed by your lady 
mother and my son; so I thought no more about it, 
when Dupont came to entreat me to grant an audience 
to Mme. Roland de la Plattiére. 

“ Who is she ? and what does she want with me !” 

“ But Madame, it is Manon Flipon, who has married 
ja gentleman of the Bureau de Commerce at Lyons; a 
splendid situation, with a good four thousand /ivres a- 
year in farms, and a country house in the Fores. As 
Madame did not sign their’ contract, my niece thought 
that perhaps Madame would have the kindness—” 
| “ Ask her to come in; I will see her.” 

Madame Roland de la Platti¢re was the most beauti- 
le . : ° 
| ful woman possible. She had a good figure and carriage, 
was perfectly well-dressed, and her manners were ele- 
gant and modest. Her face dazzled with its freshness 
and brightness, as if it had been a nosegay of lilies and 
roses, (I beg pardon for making use of so worn-out a 
simile, but I know of none so exact; and by the way, he 
who first declared that there were no roses without 
thorns, made an excellent remark.) The shape of her 
face was a beautiful oval, and her features were per- 
fectly regular. Her eyes—such blue eyes !—had black 
eye-brows, and long black lashes, with a profusion of 
brown hair. The amiability of her expression did not 
| always correspond with the regular beauty of her coun- 
| tenance ; there was at times something in the move- 
ments of the eye-brows and the mouth, discontented, 
malicious, and even sinister. When I had signed 
the contract which she had brought me, and found she 
| did not go, I guessed that she had something to say, and 
offered her a seat; but as she would have been mortified 
| to see me ring for Dupont, (her uncle,) to place her a 
chair, I rose and approached the arm-chairs, saying, 
i * Sit down, I beg, mon enfant,” 
This lovely young creature instantly saw the delicacy 
| of my motive,and looking at me with eyes full of feel- 
ing, she answered in passionate and energetic tones, — 
“ You are kind, Wadame, really good and generous ;” 
| and so saying, she gave one bound, like a gazelle, to the 
| other end of the room, in order to seize on a stool, 
which in one jump she brought back, and seated herself 
on it in front of my sofa. 

What she wished to ask me was, to help her to obtain 
| letters of nobility for her husband, who possessed, as a 
commoner, a small estate giving the title of La Plattiére. 

All the citizens of Lyons were wild to be ennobled, 
and they resorted to every possible expedient to sustain 
their genealogies. 

Madame Roland next gave me to understand, with 
some importance and a toss of her head, that it was pos- 
sible that her husband’s family might be deseended from 
the Maréchal de la Plattiere ; this assertion seriously 
damaged her case with me. I told her that the family 
‘name of this Maréchal was Bourdillon, and not Roland; 

and when she saw that I received her chimerical sup- 
| position with coldness and perhaps incredulity, the ex- 
pression of her face changed to one of bitter hatred and 
wounded pride, which I shall never forget. I bowed 
her out discreetly and politely enough I thought; but I 
said to her uncle Dupont, that Madame de la Plattiere 
must be jesting ; that her husband was too hi des- 
cended to require being ennobled, but that he only 
to show his proofs, &c. 

I was some years without having any further com- 
munication with the Roland family. 1 must now 
diverge a little into the revolutionary times. 

At the period of that odious and stupid affair, our trial 
| by the citizen Bourbon-Montmo -Créquy, of 

property I was accused of myself, 
other ways ill-using him, I resolved to go and 
protector and friend, the citizen Roland, on the subject 
| and I found him most determinedly hostile and savagel 
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ill-disposed towards us. He presented the most rugged 
unapproachable front that I ever encountered. I can 
hardly call him a man of iron, for he was deficient both 
in solidity and utility: he was a man of wood, but of 
that sort that turns the hatchet’s edge. 

Madame Roland entered the room of this strange 
minister, being informed of my presence by the excellent 
Dupont, whose respect and fidelity towards me have 
never wavered. The expression of this woman’s face 
was one of triumphant irony, ill-concealed by her few 
words of cordiality and consideration, to which I would 
not in any way respond; this you will easily believe, 
for it is pretty well known I never could dissemble, and 
I never would. 

Madame Roland still retained her good looks; but her 
manners and her language struck me as having become 
very vulgar and ridiculously affected. 


had it not some years before, or at least she had the 
proper vanity to be aware of it, and to control, and not 


express herseif in this way before a person of good taste. | 
said | | 


“So this is the wife of a republican minister !” 
to myself. A revolution is a rapid descent. In polite- 
ness and the ways of the world, Madame Roland was as 
far off from Madame Necker, as Madame Necker was 
from the Duchesse de Choiseul. . ‘ ° 

I smiled maliciously when I contemplated their silly 
arrogance, their utter insufficiency to govern any coun- 
try, more especially such a country as France! We 
parted each looking displeased with the other. 

“JT wish you good morning, citoyenne,’ said the 
minister, in a voice that disgusted me; and as he did 


not make even the semblance of showing me to the door, | 


I was obliged to open it for myself. His wife avoided 
any low familiarity, but she was careful not to com- 


promise her personal dignity, and that of the French | 
republic, by showing any condescension to a Fanatic — | 


(that was my principal crime in their sight.) She rose 

majestically, with a gesture of something like Roman 

civility, a movement of the head and eyebrows, and that 
was to pass for a bow! 
Four months after this, we were prisoners together at 

Sainte-Pélagie ! 

The Bushrangers of Van Diemen’s Land. By Charles 
Rowcroft, Esq. author of “ Tales of the Colonies,” 
“ Adventures of an Emigrant,” &c. Kc. 
lumes. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
These volumes may be considered, and are indeed 


Three vo- 


called a second series of Tales of the Colonies. They con- 
firm the ordinary opinion of all such attempts. In the 
first series, while the writer was guided by knowledge 
and experience, a truthful, and lively, and pleasant pic- 
ture of emigrant life, was produced; but the materials 
being exhausted, the author has drawn upon invention 
and imagination, and the result is much less satisfactory. 
But the scenes and the characters,—or at least the new 
position in which they are presented —redeem the work 
from the more hackneyed commonplace of the Circulating 
Library ; though the originality, and especially the 
humour, are not always of the most felicitous kind. 

Works of G. P. R. James, Esq. Volume VIII. The 

Robber. 

Need we say that this is one of Mr. James’s most 
admired performances; forming, with the former vo- 
lumes of this series, a handsome addition to any private 
library. 

NEWLY STARTED PERIODICALS. 

Snarre’s Lonpon Macazine. A handsome and very 
cheap miscellany, consisting of stories, sketches, essays, 
and poetry, with tasteful embellishments ; well meriting 


It is a tone that | 
she must have acquired from her revolutionary con- | 
nexion and in her Girondines intimacies; for she certainly | 


which does credit to the place of its nativit y. 

Tue Peoptr’s Journat. Edited by John Saunders 
_— This is another respectable cheap publication, though 
| possessing no particular feature by which jit may be 
distinguished from many others. Several Popular and 

good names are given as among the contributors to « The 
People’s Journal.” 

Tue Fortunes or Turtoca O’Briex, A Tale of 
the Wars of King James. No. I. Dublin: M‘Glashan. 
—We need not say that this is an imitation of the 
Irish tales of Mr. Lever. It is one which sets out 
hopefully, though it is no easy task to enter the lists 
opposed to Harry Lorrequer. 


| Tue Torcu. This is an Edinburgh cheap Periodical 





SERIAL WORKS. 
Tur Mopery Orator. Parts XVI. XVII. 
Tne Art-Unton. Nos. XCII. XCUIL.—A pretty 
custom is getting confirmed in this periodical, of giving 


each number, and also some light literary sketch or 
tale from the pen of Mrs. S.C. Hall. These are attrac. 
tions of no ordinary kind, in addition to the usual artistic 
matter which has found a place in this Journal, since 
its commencement. 


THe Steam-EnaIne. 
| XX. and XXI. 
WANDERINGS OF A PEN AND PENCIL. 
KniGut’s Otp ENGLaNp’s Worrtutks. 
Portraits with Biographies. Part ILI. 
Knicut’s History or ENGLAND DURING THE TurRTY 
| Years’ Peace. Part I1.—Could any one promise to 
make the Thirty years’ Peace Sixty years, we should no 
longer need to pray for the social Millennium— it would 
have arrived. But a good and vital history of what has 
been done for mankind, by peace, within the last thirty 
years, is one excellent means of extending the period. 


By the Artisan Club. Part: 


Part VI. 
A Gallery of 


Tue Virat Statistics or Giascow FoR 1843 axp 
844. By A. Watt, LL.D.—We have upon former 
occasions explained the plan and objects of this usefu! 
annual report, drawn up by appointment of the loca! 
authorities. 





PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 

On HorizontaL Water-WHEELS, especially Turbines 
or Whirl-wheels, &c. &c. By Moritz-Riihlman. Edited 
with introductory notes, by Sir Robert Kane, with six 
plates, and tables of calculations: Dublin: Hodges & 
Smith. 

ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
Dirrusion or Userut KNowLepce. 

Tur RationaLe or Rattway ADMINISTRATION, With 3 
view to the greatest possible amount of accommoda- 
tion, cheapness, and safety. By Thornton'Hunt. Los 
don: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Suips anv Raitways. London: Longman & Co. 

Tur Orecon Queston as iT stanps. By M. B. 
Sampson. The author of this pamphlet throws ost 
a new idea; unless, indeed, we might claim something 
of the sort for ourselves. It is, in substance, that Great 
Britain and the United States should both leave the 
Oregon territory—-its boundaries and government, be 
settled by its own population, upon free and equal 
principles, when it shall come to be a settled country; 


encouragement; and lacking only a limited quantity of | and is not, as at present, almost a wilderness, not worth 


solid matter to make it perfect of its kind. 
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MONTH. 


The Irish Coercion Bill,— The Corn Law Bill,—The Charitable Trusts Bill,— 
Position and Prospects of Sir Robert Peel, 


We are not of the number who regret the delay in 
the progress of the Government commercial measures, 
eecasioned by the debates on’ the Irish Curfew Bill, or 
gread their consequences. This interlude will be to 
our more economical reformers, what agrarian outrage 
has been to the agricultural improvers in Ireland. 

It can scarcely fail to have struck even the most cur- 
sory observers, that it is not in the least improved dis- 
tricts of Ireland that agrarian outrage is most preva- 


lent. The ruthless clearing en masse, of which we hear, | 
‘ } 
| 


—and antecedents similar in character, though less 
startling in amount,—are the influences which have 
rendered Rockism systematic. And these have been 
the consequences, in by far the greater number of 
instances, of efforts on the part of landlords or middle- 
men, to adopt new systems of management, that pro- 
mised to render their lands more productive. To a 
certain extent those efforts have been praiseworthy, and 
may even be regarded as omens of a better future for 
Ireland. They indicate an awakening, prudential, 
reflecting, practical spirit of enterprise in the landed 
gentry of Ireland, — a feature in which their character 








was too long sadly deficient. ‘The dark side of the pic- | 
ture is this: the means adopted by these promoters of | 
improved husbandry, indicate a miserably narrow range | 
of vision, in so far as the rights of other human beings | 
areconcerned. The agricultural reformer may laudably | 
blast rocks, dam up streams, drain lakes, level the hills | 
and fill up the valleys,—in short, torture inanimate nature 
at his pleasure. He may also change the breeds of 
domestic animals, extirpate one race and introduce 
another. But man is sacred from his self-will ; creatures | 
instinct with sense and reason, are not to be grubbed up, 
and shovelled out like plants or stones; the human 
beings he finds upon his domains, have a right to be | 
handied with more caution and delicacy. And what is 
more to our present point, human beings, the weakest 
and most miserable of them, have a power to retaliate 
upon the proud and callous man, who forgets their 
tlaims of brotherhood, and converts swarming acres into 
2 solitude, to make room for his beeves, and ploughs, and 
harrows. The evictions of tenants have called Captain 
Rock into existence ; the systematic progress of agricul- | 
tural improvement has made the Captain’s pursuits a 
Profession, and a lucrative one, nor much more disrepu- 
table, in the eyes of the peasantry, than that of attorney. | 
Agrarian outrage is compelling attention to the rights of | 
the Irish peasantry ; the skilful managers of estates are 
beginning to discover that only by acting in a spirit of 
brotherhood, towards those to whom they have hitherto 
acted as mere cumberers of the soil, can they obtain 
Permission to carry on their improvements, or reap their 
fruits in security. | 
What Captain Rock is to Irish landlords in general, | 
the Repeal party in Parliament are to the English and 
Scottish legislators and constituencies. A majority of | 


“ listen to reason,”—they have not yet quite forgot the 
lesson of the Reform Bill era. John Bull and sister Peg 
already taste, in anticipation, the blessings of Free- 
trade. Like Duke Theseus, when his nuptial day draws 
on apace, they complain,“ how slow this old moon wanes !”’ 
When all at once a coercion bill for Ireland, sent down 
by the Lords for the approbation of the Commons, 
threatens to arrest the progress of the Corn and Customs 
Bills. In vain the indignant and obstreperous Irish 
members are coaxed and wheedled to surcease their op- 


| position to the Curfew Bill, until the commercial reforms 
shall be safe in port. 


In vain they are reminded, in 


_the most dulcet and insinuating of tones, that coercion 


is nothing new to them; that Irishmen have been 
coerced for centuries; that they must be accustomed to 
it by this time—as eels are to be flayed alive; that it is 
shameful on their part to interpose one moment's post- 
ponement, that by remaining quiet they could prevent, 
of the arrival of that blessed Free-trade era, when 
Englishmen and Scotsmen are to “gather gowd in 
goupins,’ merely from “ignorant impatience” of the 
lash on their own backs. To all these honeyed words the 
Irish members are deaf as adders. It is true, the most 
of them admit that the measures they are helping to 
obstruct, will benefit the rest of the empire, and per- 
haps Ireland also. But they are not prepared to pur- 
chase certain gain to their friends on this side of the 
Channel, by certain loss of their own political immunities. 
They will not allow themselves to be handed over to the 
Lords, to be scourged at their pleasure, in order that 


| their Lordships’ penchant for flogging being thus satiated, 


the backs of Englishmen and Scotsmen may escape scot- 
free. Englishmen and Scotsmen, they say, have deserved 
no such self-sacrifice on the part of Irishmen. If 
arresting the Corn and Customs’ bills will do nothing 


| more, it will at least keep Englishmen and Scotsmen 
| fellow-sufferers with Irishmen; and this, though not a 


very rational or Christian, is a very natural source of 
satisfaction. In short, the Irish Repeal party in the 
House of Commons, are the Captain Rocks of British 
legislation—the children of centuries of British misrule, 
only to be tamed by just and humane government. 
Their reckless opposition will force upon the legislature 
concessions to Ireland, just as agrarian outrage has 
forced upon many landlords consideration for their 
wretched tenantry. 

The effect is already visible in the gratifying change 
which has come over the tone of Parliamentary debate 
on Irish subjects. The language of honourable members 
on the first night the House of Commons met after 
Easter, marked the commencement of a new era for 
Ireland. The House had re-assembled earlier, in order 
that a full exposition of their complaints on the part of 
Irish members might be conceded with the least possible 


intervention of delay to the commercial reforms. The 


English members, who spoke both against and in favour 


the Commons are resolute to introduce a more reason- | of the Coercion bill, were equally strong in their expres- 
able system of national commercial policy. The mea- | sions of the necessity of losing no time in redressing 
“are is advancing rapidly, borne on by triumphant ma- | the social grievances of Ireland. The Premier, as soon 
orities. The Lords begin to show a disposition to | as it was hinted that his silence had been interpreted 


YOL. XIII.—NO. CXLIX. 
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into a dogged, supercilious resolution to force through | 
the coercion measure by votes, not by argument, made 
haste to explain, that it had only been occasioned, by 
his conviction that the discussion could not terminate 
that evening, and his wish to reserve himself for a more 
advanced period of the debate. This courteous intima- 
tion, made in language equally conciliatory and cour- 
teous, was met on the part of the Irish members —no 
less was to be expected from Irish gentlemen —in a | 
similar tone. Nor was this the only indication that | 
these debates have afforded that the Irish mind has been | 
materially mollified by the prompt attention which | 
Government has given to the afflicting visitation im- 
pending over—already pressing sore upon Ireland. The 

generous sentiments expressed by so many English | 
members in the course of the debates—the obvious 
constraint they put upon themselves to avoid expres- 
sions that might be grating to an Irish ear—the palpably 
increasing knowledge of the state of Ireland and in- 
creasing desire to know about it in the legislature — 
are seed that has not been dropped on barren ground : 
and not only are there indications of a relenting temper 
in the Irish party, symptoms may be discerned of a 
business-like way of grappling with practical questions 
growing up amongst them. The leaders of a national 
party, placed by unwise laws beyond the pale of the 
constitution, cannot be expected to cultivate, in their 
struggles to force their way into it, the talents of the 
legislator. The task of the agitator or demagogue, (the 
term is used in no dislogistic sense,) is essentially diffe- 
rent from that of the legislator; it must be accomplished | 
by the use of entirely different faculties. When the | 
élite of a nation have for a long track of years been com- 
pelled by circumstances to cultivate the talents that | 
constitute the influential agitator, it is not to be wondered 

at, that, for some time after they have forced their way | 
into the Senate, they should not be fully aware of the 
change in their position — of the new duties that have 
devolved upon them. It is not untrue that the Irish 
members have, as a body, been hitherto more given to 
declamation than to the framing and urging of | 
practical measures : but it is unreasonable to complain 
of this, or to blame them for it. The necessity of | 
dealing with the social vices which lie at the bot- | 
tom of Irish misery and turbulence, is making them 
practical; and, by degrees, the real condition and cha- 
racter of Ireland is beginning to be comprehended by 
the English members of the legislature. We have ano- 
ther reason for anticipating that the current of Irish poli- 
tical activity is about to undergo a change in its direc- | 
tion. If any person will take the trouble to peruse the | 
Vote paper of the House of Commons, he can scarcely fail 
to be struck with the terribly voluminous list of notices re- | 
lative to Irish affairs, entered in the books by Mr. John | 
O’Connell and Mr. William Smith O’Brien. ,The prudery | 
of mincing the matter here would be of no use. The | 
great man,—and whatever may be thought of isolated | 
incidents in his career, Mr. O’Connell’s long and suc- | 
cessful career fully entitles him to the epithet of a great 

man,—who has, for more than a quarter of a century, | 
wielded the destinies of Ireland,—in common with the 
rest of the world, sees, in these rival advertisements, | 
the progress of the contested succession to the throne 
he must, in the course of nature, soon vacate, | 
begun during his lifetime. Ere many years roll over 

our heads, Ireland will have a new popular leader or 

leaders. To expect a man of O’Connell’s powerful cha- | 











racter, at his time of life, to adopt new views of Policy 
would be to display ignorance of human nature. The 
sapling may be bent; but not the gnarled oak, that has 
outlived almost all its contemporaries. Now one indis. 
pensable element in the character of a useful and com. 
manding popular leader is, that his policy and tactics 
be original—his own, and suited to the emergencies of 
the time. It will be no mere plagiarist of the course 
which O’Connell, by the instinct of genius, struck ont 
for himself, that will seize the sceptre that can only drop 
from his hand when death shall paralyze it. The sue. 
cessor worthy of O’Connel!l must be a man of practical 
measures. 

In the rush ard hurry of events which are driving 
men to grapple, by practical measures, with the practi. 
eal ills of Ireland; in the momentary relenting of the 
temper of a majority among the real Irish leaders, by 
the more chivalrous courtesy of the tone recently assum: 
ed towards them on the part of men in office; and by the 
unequivocal expression of English sympathy with Irish 
suffering ; in the subdued tone of English domineering, 
caused by experience of the dauntiess or reckless 
strength which nerves and knits the Irish national 
party, we recognise the advent of a glorious oppor- 
tunity for commencing the political redemption of 
Ireland. Where is the statesman who can turn to 
account this auspicious moment before it passes into 
the empty shadows of the past? Isit Peel? It is not for 
ns, whose lot has been long and voluntarily cast among 
the party which has been accustomed, and not without 


_ good cause, to esteem him the ablest leader of its adver- 


saries, to anticipate, without misgivings, what will be his 
future career. His commercial measure is of good omen; 


_ and still more so the increasing firmness of his uncompro- 


mising though unexaggerated language to its adversaries. 
Nor is there any suspicious suddenness in his entire adop- 
tion of its principles. Looking back upon his whole career, 
we can discern that he has been gradually and naturally 
coming to this. There is a conseouence in his actions, 
a guarded resoluteness in his demeanour, that inspires 
hope for the future. It is evident that he is conscious 
of the reliance so extensively placed upon him among 
the mercantile and manufacturing community ; that he 
has trust in the abilities and attachment of the rising 
school of statesmen he has trained ; that he feels he is 
power in himself, and is resolute to make the drudges of 
party, who would keep him down to their own level, 
acknowledge it. In so far as commercial policy is 
concerned, there is no reason for fear or misgiving- 
And with regard to the silly, useless, and provoking 
Curfew Bill, we are strongly tempted to believe that 
circumstances have forced it upon his reluctant adeptic®. 
It is at variance with his policy at the time the “mom 
ster meetings shook the isle from its propriety.” How- 
ever questionable the conduct of government on 

occasion in other respects, it at least relied upon the 
existing law, and sought no extra-constitutional power 
It is at variance with his disposition. The Conservative 
leader, who taught his party to fight their battles in the 
registration courts, knows how to yield to the inevitable, 


| and is not likely, of his own accord, to repeat the e* 


ploded folly of seeking to effect by coercion what ¢ 


_ercion has ever failed to accomplish. Lastly, he is 10 


good a logician not to perceive the wretched hiatus in 
Sir James Graham’s deductions. The Home Secretary 
has admitted, that the crimes sought to be repressed are 
subdued in a great measure throughout Ireland, except 
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ig five counties: in other words, that the increased 
strocities in these counties are the desperate efforts of a 
defeated army cooped up in its last garrisons. Sir 
Robert Peel is not likely to argue with Sir James 
Graham that the eve of certain victory is the time to 
halt and wait for fresh levies. These considerations 
would of themselves be sufficient to inspire a suspicion 
that the Curfew Bill has been forced upon the Premier 
by his colleagues. He has no easy task in managing 
sme of them. Many are not so properly reluctant 


converts to his free-trade policy, as no-converts, who | 


have yielded to compulsion; and they avow this. Dis- 
satisfied with themselves, they are gailed by the taunts 
and sneers of the party they have left, and the not over- 
cordial reception of that with which they are at least 
temporarily allied. Their poor tempers must be in a 
sad way, and Peel must have his own ado to keep them 
within the bounds of common sense and decorum. This 


accounts for his inflexible adherence to the etiquette of | 


reading the bill a first time as soon as sent down. Men 
are never so punctilious on the point of honour as when 
they are conscious that their honour is called in question, 
not without reason. The Duke of Wellington, on an 
ordinary occasion, might have waived the compliment of 
an immediate first reading; but at present he is peremp- 
tory. The leisurely passage of the bill through the 
Lords, betokens no intense desire on the part of the 
head of the government to have it passed. Ours is, we 


confess,a trembling hope; but we do not despair of | 


seeing the once-read bill postponed till the battle of 


free-trade has been fought and won; and then dropped | 


for the session for want of time, or, if forced through, 


not acted upon, but superseded by some measure for the | 


benefit of Ireland. 

The Curfew Bill is not the only embarrassment which 
his colleagues have wantonly thrown upon Sir Robert 
Peel. Lord Lyndhurst’s Charitable Trusts Bill is an- 
other; and the Lord Chancellor is so intent upon passing 
it—so blind to the opposition he has awakened by it — 
that, had not Lord Brougham begged for delay on the 
aight appointed for its second reading, ministers would 
have been left in a minority upon a question which 
tould, under no circumstances, be considered an essential 
part of their policy. Lord Lyndhurst holds out this bill 


a the practical application of the inquiries concluded | 


many years ago by the Commissioners of Inquiry into 


the Charities of England and Wales. Its insidious pre- | 
amble would appear to intimate that the establishment | 


fa responsible Board to manage the small charities 
was the object its framer had in view. It is true that 
the grossest abuses have crept into the administration 
of charitable trusts of an yearly revenue under £100, 
(of which there are in England and Wales 40,000, with 
a2 average annual income of nearly a million and a 
half:) but the machinery contemplated by the bill would 
be neither efficient nor responsible. Three commis- 
sioners resident in London, with two ambulatory inspec- 


ors,could not administer, with the requisite knowledge, | 


49,000 trust estates, (averaging not above £30 per an., 
‘ome of them not exceeding £5 per an.,) locally situated, 
‘ome or other of them, in almost every parish of Eng- 


land and Wales. But to subject these trusts to this | 


mmission is only the ostensible, not the real object 
ofthe measure. Power is given to them — a power, as 
Lord Cottenham declared in the House of Peers, and 
Lord Brougham admits in The Edinburgh Reriew,— 
beyond the limits of the constitution, to draw within 
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| the vortex of their meddling surveillance all the funds 
‘of all charities administered by the great City Com- 
| panies of London—all the funds of Bible and Missionary 
Societies, the Literary and Artists’ funds, and similar 
| voluntary associations for religious and charitable pur- 
| poses—all the charities vested in municipal corporations 
—and all the schools and chapels of Dissenters. Every 
| charity in Engiand and Wales is to be taxed for the sup- 
port of these commissioners; an immense extent of patron- 
| age is placed at their disposal—enough to turn the balance 
of elections in all the small burghs of the kingdom — 
power is giventhem to decree how the schools of Dis- 
senters shall be taught ; and they are to be responsible 
to no one but the Lord Chancellor, at whose pleasure 
they may be said to hold their appointments, for no care 
| is taken to provide for the publicity of their operations. 
A bill burdening men with more labour than they can 
overtake, and screening them, at the same time, from 
public criticism, is ex facie of the document, as Scottish 
| lawyers say, ajo): and that no doubt may remain on 
| this head, a provision has been introduced into the second 
| edition, that the office of commissioner may be held by 
a retired judge of Bengal. Bengal is not exactly the 
_ place for picking up the experience this office would re- 
| quire : but a retired judge of Bengal is one of the three 
| gentlemen for whose benefit the Commission has been 
devised. This rank unconstitutional job was to have 
| been opposed on the second reading in the House of 
Lords by all the Liberal peers, for its insidious encroach- 
_ments on constitutional immunities ; by the Conserva- 
tive peers for its interference with the great City Com- 
| panies. But for the hint of Lord Brougham, ministers 
would have been placed in a minority, for this unworthy 
' cause. And ere these lines meet the eyes of our readers, 
| Lord Lyndhurst’s obstinacy may have made this contin- 
gent risk a reality. 
| The obstinate hankering after coercion among the old 
| Tory colleagues who still cling to him — the miserable 
| spirit of jobbing which besets Lord Lyndhurst —are 
| great apologies for Sir Robert Peel. Having, by pro- 
tracted efforts, brought them to support his free-trade 
measures, it is not surprising that, intent as he must be 
upon retaining to himself the honour of perfecting these 
great reforms, he should shrink from contesting the 
| other points with them at this moment. Our whole 


| sympathy—our whole confidence, he cannot have, so long 
as he remains thus trammelled. The lingering suspicion 
will still be stirring and whispering, that he is no un- 
_ willing wearer of his manacles. Still, though his Irish 
curfew bill, and the bill for pilfering from charity trusts 
to endow a commission only adapted to be an instru- 
| ment of political corruption, must be opposed in all 
| their stages, Peel, personally, must be spared until 
| the great measure has been carried. And carried it 
will be. The House of Commons’ majority in its favour 
is undiminished ; and to all human appearances, it will 
pass even the Lords without any material alteration. 
The latest and most authentic accounts of the negocia- 
tions among the members of that house give the corn- 
law bill a majority of thirty-two among the Peers who 
have declared themselves, with only twenty-seven un- 
declared. A little patience — a little forbearance—and 
then— 

Ay, then Sir Robert must declare himself. His 


| career is not yet at an end, unless be himself so wills it. 


True, a majority of the new Conservative party, which he 





created out of the disjecta membra of the old Tory party, 
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and a certain section of the supporters of the Reform 
Bill, have deserted his standard. True, of that majo- 
rity, on the broad breast of which his corn and customs 
bills are floating through the House of Commons, only 
one hundred and twelve, scarcely a third, are his per- 
sonal adherents. In the House of Commons, as far as 
personal supporters are coneerned, he is in a mino- 
rity. But we have reached a crisis at which a states- 
man’s power is not to be estimated by the number of 
his voters within doors. The man and his standing 
with the nation must be taken into account. There is 
no statesman living—not Wellington himself—who in 
his own person is so essentially a power as Peel. In 
the organization of the Conservative party, more than 
half of its strength was lodged in his person alone. He 
gave more power and influence to the party which offered 
him the leadership than he derived from it. The sources 
of this power we have on former occasions pointed out. 
The great mass of the capitalists have more confidence 
in him than in any other living statesman. He carries 
their support to that combination of public men, be it 
what it will, with which he pleases to identify himself. 
In the contest for power which must of necessity ensue, 
as soon as the triumph of his Free-trade measures dis- 
solves the present temporary make-shift alliances of 
Parliament, this peculiar power of Peel will te//. It is 
between Peel, with the few rising public men—Glad- 
stone, Lincoln, Herbert, and others—whom he has 
trained, and the Whig leaders, that the contest will take 
place. The Protectionist minority contains not one 
man in its ranks who could be received as a qualified 
candidate in such a struggle. There are not half-a-dozen 
of them who could advance feasible claims even to the 
third and fourth-rate appointments in any Administra- 
tion. The choice of political leaders, and the varicus 
sections of public opinion they represent, will be limited 
to the Whigs and the Peelites; and, though it cannot 
be denied that the former outnumber the latter, who is 
there among them that in his own individual person is 
so much of « power as Peel? 


The crisis is an inviting one to a man of so much am- | 


bition as the Premier is known to be. The breaking up 
of old parties has devolved more influence on the great 
floating balance of shrewd quiet citizens, with no strong 
party predispositions, than has been witnessed at any 
earlier period of our history. The more general diffusion 
of wealth and intelligence, has made this element in 
society more extensive and stronger, independent alto- 
gether of the weakening of party combinations, than it 
ever was before. Sections of society, too, have risen into 


political importance, with wants and wishes which the | 


old hereditary distinctive measures of Whig or Tory can 
neither gratify nor discomfit. Common sense embodied 
in practical measures — legislative and administrative, 
for the real wants of the age, and with respectful, not 
slavish deference to its opinions—are what will establish 
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a ministry in office. Peel, certainly, has no claims to 
implicit confidence : his juvenile antecedents are aos; 
him ; but if he has not yet unreservedly devoted him. 
self to the promotion of such a policy as liberals coul 
support, how stand the Whigs? While in power, they 
played fast and loose with the principles, by professin, 
which they had acquired it. Of Peel it maybe 
that his actions have been better than his bad “i 
sions ; of the Whigs, that their actions have been worse 
than their good professions. Neither have claims to oy; 
entire confidence for the past; it is the future of both 
that must decide. Peel, we have shown, stands on q 
vantage ground for this renewal of the contest: it 
remains to be seen whether he will have the 
clear-sightedness and intrepidity to avail himself of jt. 
Mr. Cobden told him, not long ago, that in consequence 
of his Free-trade measures, he would find himself most 
popular in the manufacturing districts were he to visit 
them. The substitution of measures really capable of 
relieving Ireland, for coercion—the appointment of 3 
Lord Lieutenant, who, with the genial sympathies, and 
perhaps something of the theatrical dash of Lord Nor. 
manby, combined with higher intellect and sounder com- 
mon sense—wouild render him equally popular in Ire- 
land. The change impending in the leading political 
agents, and in the views and temper of the popular 
party in that country, invites to the experiment. The 
introduction of measures calculated to impose a cheek 
on the petulance of privileged sectarianism—to place 
the adherents of all religious sects more on a footing of 
social, as well as political equality—to unsectarianiz 
public education in the way least calculated to exaspe- 
rate or grate on popular prejudices, would conciliate an 
important body of supporters throughout England and 
Scotland. And there is not one of these courses of 
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policy which Sir Robert Peel might not adopt, with as 
| much honour to himself, and augmentation of his inflo- 
| ence over the sounder part of public opinion, as Free- 
| trade. Nobody believes him to be imbued with sectarian 
| prejudices : no one believes him fond of daring coercive, 
forcible measures. His opinions, and natural disposi- 
tion, alike incline him to rational and liberal modes of 
government. He has emancipated himself from old 
party connexions: one step farther, and he may make 
new ones that really do him honour. The hour has 
come which must stamp his historical character. The 
next few months will determine whether he is to be 
handed down to posterity as a greater minister than 
| England ever had before him, or as one who almost 
| became a great minister. 

The prestige of being the peace minister is in Peels 
‘favour. But this is a separate chapter, which must be 
| reserved for next month; when we shall pass in review 
| oar foreign and colonial relations, and the change 
which the latter are destined to undergo. 
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